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5 vels is a Journal ofmy Adven- 
1 q tures and Obſervations from 
Df 29 Paris to Iſpaban. In this Tam 
"3 21% | 
N going to give yon. a. general 
21. A Deſcription of Perſia, here- 
7th in I ſhall treat of the Nature, 
Morals ua Ninas of the People, and of 
their Induſttg, in A for ee 


all the:Neceffaries of Life. 8 
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"PERST4 is the greateſt 


ent of its ancient B which are four. 
Seas; the Black Sea, the Red Sea, the 


Caſpian Sea, and the Gulph of Perſica; with 


Six Rivers almoſt as famous as thoſe Seas, - 
292, The Eupbrates, the Araxes, the Tris, | 


the Phaſe, A Oxis, and the Indus, One can 


orld; if you conſider it according to the 
cographical Deſcription given by. the Per- 
Kent; becauſe they repreſent it to the full Ex- - 


5 


ſcarce more preciſely point out the Limits 


of this vaſt Kingdom, which is not like-the 
States of petty Sovereigns, whoſe Frontiers 


are marked out with a Brook or a Rivulet, 


or ſome little Monument of Stone. Perſia 
on every ſide hath the ſpace of four or five 
Days Journey for its Confines, which is un- 
| Inhabited, although the Soil is the beſt in 


the World in many Places, as on the Eaſtern 


and Weſtern Sides. The Perſſans look upon 
it to be a ſignal Token of Grandeur, to leave 
theſe Conntries, like ſome ſpacious Deſart, 
between great and mighty Empires; for this 


binders, as they ſay, Conteſts about. Limits 
of Dominion, and theſe: uninhabited Tracts 


of Land, ſerve for Partition Walls between 
Kin gdoms. N | 


"+ Theſe Rivers and Seas which I pe ſet 


down here, are not at this time the Confines 
of Perſia. Its Extent is mightily ſnrunk and 


W d . on the cd of the Red des; and 
| : 18 
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Perſta has, at preſent, the Poſſeſſion of wh 
a few Places in thoſe Coaſts. But the Per- 

Geographers ceafs not, "however, to 
ſtretch their Empire out, in their molt mo- 
dern Deſeriptions, as far as thoſe Bounda- 
_ ries, which it had of old, alledging. that 
they are ſtill in Right and Fakt. the Bounds 
of their Country ; and: that they are not to 
be look'd upon as abridg'd, by reaſon of 
the little Revolutions and Changes, which 
have happened on one or two Sides, be- 
cauſe they may recover what they have loſt, 
and they only want a Reign like that of 
Abas the Great, who liv'd but Threeſcore 
Years ago, to carry their Frontiers once 
more, as far as their ancient Limits, 

Perſſa, in the State it was in, when I ſaw 
it, reckoning from Georgia, reaches from 
the 45th Degree of Latitude, which is the 
fartheſt Extent on the North fide, as far as 
the 24th Degree along the River Indus,” on 
the — Side, and from the 77th De- 
gree of Longitude, towards the Mountains 
of Ararat, on the Weſt, as far as the hun- 
dred and twelfth Degree over againſt the 
Indies and Tartary on the Eaſt. The great- 
eſt Length of it 4 from the River Indzs to 
the River Phaſis, which is full five hundred 
and fifty Perſian Leagues, or ſeven, hundred 
and fifty French: This is the Length of Per- 
fa; in Breadth, it is less by near three. han- 
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The Perſians, in naming their Country, 
make uſe of one Word, which they indif- 
ferently pronounce Iroun, and Iran ; an an- 
cient Term invented by the Tarrars, from 
whom the Modern Perfians proceed. Their 
Hiſtories tell you, That in the Time of the 
Ninth King of Perfia, who is call d Effraſfab, 
the Empire comprehended, beſides what it 
contains at preſent, all the Countties be- 
tween the Caſpian Sea and China, on the 
North and Eaſtern Sides; and that this 
Monarch of theirs, divided his unparallel'd 
Empire by the River Oxis, calling that on 
the Weſt, Iran, and that on the North, 
Touran, as one would ſay, on this Side the 
| River, or on that Side the River. Theſe 
Names of Iran and of Touran, are frequent- 
ly to be met with in the ancient Hiſtories 
of Perſia; Key Iran, Key Touran, which 
_ ſignifies King of Perſia, and King of Tartary, 
 Trandod, and TourandoF, which is as much 
as to ſay, the Queens of thoſe Countries; 
and even to this very Day, the King of Per- 
fia is call d Padcha Iran, and the Great Vi- 
zier, Iran Medary, the Pole of Pera. 6 
Ibis is the Modern Appellation, the moſt 
in Uſe in that Country. That which they 
l frequently make uſe of in the Second Place, 
- is, the Term Fars, which is the particular 
Name of the Province; the Metropolis of 
which, in ancient Days, was Perſepolis, and 
which gave its Name to all the Empire, » 
7 | caule 
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eauſe, under the ſecond Race of Kings, it 
was the chief Province of the Kingdom, and 

_ the Seat of its Monarchs. This Word Fars, 
to fignifie Perſia, is very ancient; and the 
Perſians ſtill call the Old Language of 
their Country, which was in uſe before the 
Days of Mabomet ani ſur, Sabaum Fours, the 
Tongue of Perſia. Several learned Men de- 
duce the Etymology of this Term from that 
of Pherez, which in the Hebrew and Chal- 
daick ſignifies to divide, becauſe (fay they) 
Cyrus, after his Conqueſts, divided the Em- 
pire of Babylon between the Perſians and 
the Medes, ; and that Perſia was in a manner 
divided and ſeparated. They might have 
added | likewiſe, that in the Perſar,” this 
Word ſignifies the ſame as Fereſton to divide. 
But the Perſians don't much care for allow- 
ing that Etymology, which gives Babylon 
the Antiquity of Empire, above themſelves, 
who on the contrary maintain, that Pera 
is the oldeſt Seat of Dominion. | But be that 
as it will, the Word Far, fignifies a Cava» 
lier in the ancient Perſan, as well as in 
Arabick, from whence they ſtill, in the Mo- 
dern Tongue, call a Querry, Faraſch. And 
that which -makes me believe this Ety 


logy the- rather, is, that all the Kingdom, 
and particularly the Province which bears 
the Name of Perſia, abounds in Horſes ; and 
in Perſe they are thought to de the belt 
Breed in the World. Xenophon ſays, that 
_ 7 B 3 Orut 
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Cyras was the firſt who made the Perſians 
good Horſemen, having given the Example 
to the Nobility, by going always on Horſe- 
back, and ordering all People to do ſo, who 

could afford it; and it grew at laſt ſo com- 
mon in the Country, that no Body but indi- 
gent People ever went on Foot. He adds, 
to confirm this Relation, that the Children 
in Perſia are taught three Things, to tel! 
Truth, draw a Bow, and mount a Horſe. 
This is really their whole Practice to this 
very Day, in regard to the third Point. 


Every Body, even to the Shop-keepers, go 


on Horſeback. Each Perſon keeps his Sad- 
dle-Horſe; and there is ſuch plenty of Hor- 
ſes in that Country, that before the laſt Age, 
there was no ſuch thing as Infantry in the 

Perſian Armies. All their Troops conſiſted 
of Cavalry: And there is no room to doubt, 


but that it was the conſtant Cuſtom of the 


Perſians to be always on Horſeback, that the 
Greeks form'd their Fables of Centaurs, of 
the Sagitary, and of Perſeus. _ | 
The Arabians and the Turks call the Per- 
frans, Agem, and Perſia, Agemeſſaan, a Word 
which imports a Stranger, as likewiſe a 


| Barbarian. It is to give you to underſtand, 


that the Perſians, altho Mahometans, and a 
Learned and Zealous People, are not deſcen- 
ded from the Arabians, the Source of Maho - 
metiſm, and the Fountain of all Sciences ; 
In the ſame Senſe as the Greeks call d all the 
LA. | Nations 
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Nations of the World barbarous: And it is 
in this Senſe that the Grand Seignior ſtiles 
Himſelf Stan Alaragh ve Al Agem, to ſignify 
all Nations of the World; and that they 
call the Body-Guard of his Perſon gem Og- 
lan, Sons of Barbarians, to fignify that they 


are not Natives of Turły. I will not here 


make mention of all the other Names, which 
the ancient Books, and among the reſt the 
Holy Scriptures, give to Perſia, ſome where- 


of are the Names of Princes, or famous and 


noted Perſonages, as that of Elam; othets 
the Names of ſome Province in the Ring- 
dom of Cath; and others again are taken 
from thoſe that were the moſt powerful 
Towns in the Country in ancient Times, 
when there were but very few Towns in all, 

as the Name of Erec or Arac, which is found 
in the Tenth of Geneſis, a Word which fig- 

nifies a Town inhabited upon the Banks of 
a River, The Orientaliſts, and among tlie 
reſt the Arabians and the Perſians, call to 
this very Day all Perfa, Araben or Teraben, 
the plural Number of Arat; they divide it 
into two Parts, Arat Arab, and Arak Agem, 
as who ſhould ſay, the Towns of the Arz- 
bians, and the Towns of the Barbarians ; 
and theſe Terms are ſometimes us d to di- 
ſtinguiſh the Lower from the Higher Pera; 
the laſt of which ſtretches it ſelf even up to 
Indus. In fine, they now give three other 
Names to the Perſian People, to wit; theſe 
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of chien and of Rophe, when they diſcourſe 

of their Religion, and that of  Keſtlback, 
when they are talking of their Conqueſts. 
But I will dwell no longer on this Subject 
at preſent, becauſe I ſhall have occaſion to 
treat of it hereafter. 

The Perſian Geographers divide the Em- 
pire into four and twenty Provinces; count- 
ting for one of them, a Country which the 
Turks took from them, and have ſtill in 
their Poſſeſſion. They make mention of 
five hundred forty four confiderable Places, 
Walled Towns, Cities and Caſtles, and they 
compute that there i is in Perſia, ſome —4 
ſcore thouſand Villages, and forty Millions 
of Souls. I will likewiſe hereafter treat of 
the Mountains, and the Rivers of the Coun- 
try, of which I ſhall content my ſelf with 
only ſaying this at preſent. There is not 
in all the World that Country which hath 
more Mountains, and fewer Rivers. There 
is not ſo much as one ſingle River that can 

carry a Boat into the Heart of the Kingdom, 
nor ſerve to tranſport Goods from one Pro- 
vince to another: Thoſe which I mention d 
as giving bounds to the Empire, run ſtrait 
along upon the Frontiers, without branch- 
ing themſelves out, and carry ing Streams 
into the Body of thoſe Territories. 

The Country of Perſia is dry, barren, 
- mountainous, and hut thinly inhabited, I 
0% in et the twelfth Part is got 

in 
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inhabited, nor cultivated; and after yon 
have paſs d any great Towns about two 
Leagues, you will. meet never ,a Manfion- 
Houſe, nor People in twenty Leagues more. 
The Weſtern fide above all the reſt, is the 
moſt defective, and wants to be peopl'd and 
cultivated the moſt. of any, and nothing is 
to be met with there almoſt, bat large and 
ſpacious Deſarts. This barrenneſs proceeds 
from no other Cauſe, than the ſcarcity: of 
Water, there is want of it in moſt Parts of 
the whole Kingdom, where they are fore d to 
preſerve the Rain-Water, or to: ſeek for it 
very deep in the Entrails of the Earth, For 
in all the Places where there is good ſtore of 
Water, the Soil is kindly, fertile, and agree- 
able: However Perſia is in a manner one 
continn'd Country of Mountains, as I have 
been ſaying, There are ſo many, that the 
great Provinces are quite full of them, as 
that which is on the Eaſt, and is for that 
very Reaſon by them call d Koubeſtor, that 
is to ſay, a Country of Mountains,. It is in 
Perfia that there are the higheſt Mountains 
in the Univerſe. Mount Taurus, which runs 
athwart the Kingdom, from one End of it 
to the other, towers up in ſuch. pointed Pi- 
nacles, that by Reaſon of their immenſe 
Height, the Tops and Summits of them are 
beyond the reach of the Eye of Man. The 
loftieſt Parts of theſe Mountains, are the 


Mounts of Ararat, in Upper Armenia — 
8 ow 
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Row or Chain of Mountains, which ſepa+ 
Tate Media from Fhreania, that which 
is between Hyrrania, and the Country 
of the Parthians, and particularly Mount 
Dumavend, tlie Mountains that ſeparate 
Chaldea' from Arabia; thoſe which lie be- 
tween Perſia and Caramenia, where the moſt 
famous Place of all is the Mount 7aron. One 
of the great Defects in theſe Mountains is, 
that they are all dry and Sun-· burnt; I mean 
generally ſpeaking; for there are ſome Pla- 
ces where the Mountains are cover'd over 
entirely with Woods; ſuch is Nourdeſtan, 
the greateſt part of which is call'd alſo upon 
that account Gengnella, that is to ſay, the 
Woody Country. But for one Woody 

Mountain that you ſhall meet with, there 

_ are three that bear nothing at all. But as 
I have juſt now been referring. the Cauſe of 
Barrenneſs of the greater Part of Perſiu, to 
the deficieney of Water; and ſince in the 
ſequel of my Diſcourſe, it may be obſerv'd, 
that I ſay, that the Perſans for Moiſtening 
Earth, make uſe of ſubterraneons Canals in 
the Earth, that run generally through their 
Countries, where they ſtand not in need of 
Water: I am very willing to explain my ſelf, 

to avoid all appearance of a Contradiction, 
becauſe all which I have recited hereupon, 
as above, is exactly true. The Water is the 
Cauſe of Fruitfulneſs in Perfe, in all Places 
where it is to be had; and there is ſome, 
1 gene · 


- ſhake off the Yoke as ſoon as the Con 
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generally ſpeaking, when People will be at 
the Pains of digging for it; but there aW 
not People enough every where to look af- 
ter it, and draw up a ſufficient Quantity: 
Hence; the want of People does not proceed 
from the barrenneſs of the Soil, but the bar= 
nneſs of the Soil from the want of Peoples 
juſt in the ſame manner as it fares with the 
reateſt part of the Countries of the Ottoman = 
Empire, which, altho they are of their own 
ſelves, and by their Nature the beſt, and the- 
fineſt Countries upon the Face of the Earth; 
are nevertheleſs as dry as Heaths for want 
of Hands. As for the Cauſe of the want of 
People in theſe vaſt Countries, it is very 
eaſy to comprehend, It proceeds on one 
Hand from the unmeaſurable Extent of theſe 
 Monarchies, and on the other from the Ar- 
bitrary Government that is exercis'd there, 
The People who are Conquer d, not being 
able to ſupport the being Govern'd by the 
Caprice of a Foreigner, whereas they were 
before rul d by due and conſtant Laws, flows 
ing regularly from their own Conſtitution, 


eror 
removes two or three hundred Lapne Work 
them. It was thought adviſable, in ordet 
to maintain their Conqueſts, to baniſh the 
better Part of them, and to ttanſport the 
other into diſtant and different Climates, 
where they ' periſh'd little by little, like a 
ſtrange Plant. This is what the m_ 
tos | vo 
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* practis d, as well as the Turks for latter 
Ages. They have already remark d in the 
ies, which is a Country very Rich, Fruit- 
ful, and Populous, the dreadful Effects of 
this kind of Politicks; for in Proportion, as 
the Great Mogul extends his Empire, by the 
Conqueſt of — Kingdoms and Princi- 
palities, the People, and at the ſame time 
Plenty and Riches, decreaſe; one may add 
to this Political Reaſon, ſome other natural 


ones, for the Depopulation of Perſia, aud 
among the reſt, theſe three, Firſs, The un- 


bappy Inclination Which the Perfars have, 


to commit that abominable Sin againſt Na- 


ture, with both Sexes. Secondly, The im- 


moderate Luxury of the — — The 


Women begin there to have Children be- 
times, and continue fruitful but a little 
while ; and as ſoon as they get on the wrong 
Side of Thirty, they are look d upon as 


old and ſuperannuated. The Men likewiſe 


in to viſit Women too young, and to 


ſiuch an exceſs, that though they enjoy ſeve - 


ral, they have never the more Children for it. 
There are alſo a great many Women, who 
make themſelves abortive, and take Reme- 
dies againſt growing Pregnant; 3 becauſe 
when they have been three or four Months 
gone with Child, their Hushands take to 


Other Women, holding it for an Act of 


Turpitude and Indecency, to lie with a 


Woman gone ſq far in her Time. The 
nde 
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Third Reaſon is, that within this laſt Cen- 


tury, a great many Perſſant, and even entire 
Families, have gone and ſettl d in the Ia 
diet. As they are a hindſomer, wiſer, and 
more polite People, beyond all. Compar 
ſon, than the Mahometan Indians, who ate 
deſcended from the Tartars, in the Country 
of Tametlane ; they all advance themſelves 
in the Indies, The Courts. of the Indian 


| Mabometan Kings are all full of them, par- a 


ticularly that of Colconda and Vijapour. A8 
ſoon as any of them are well eſtabliſh'd, 
they ſend for their Families and Friends, 
who go willingly. where Fortune. invites 
them, eſpecially into a Country, which is 
one of the moſt plentiful in the World, 
and where Cloaths and Food are fold chea- 


per than any where elſe ſoever. They are 
not yet ſo well advisd of this in the Eat, 


as to forbid the Departure of their Subjects: 


Every one is at Liberty to go where he 


leaſes, and there is no need of a Paſs, they 
aving free Egreſs out of the Kingdom 
without it. You will likewiſe find in the 
Sequel of this Work, that when the Peas 
+ fants in ſome Places, think themſelves op- 
preſs'd, they will come cry ing in a Body to 
the Gates of the Governours, and even to 
the Gate of the King's Palace, that they 
will leave the Country, if they are not eas d. 
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Of ile CLIMAT E, and of the AIR. 


Jil begin. this Chapter with this Re- 
mark, that there is perhaps nothing more 


1 


{ Of Ca" 


memorable at this time of Day, in the 
Writings of the Ancients, than what Ieno- 


pom makes young Cyrus ſpeak. The King- 
dom of my Fatber is ſo great, that there is ng 
enduring the Cold on one fide of it, nor the 
Heat on the other. In effect, one may ſay 
with Truth, that there is a Winter and a 
Summer in Perſſa at the ſelf.ſame Time; for 
on one Side, as on the South, there is no 


Winter, and on the oppoſite Side there is 


little Summer. As this Kingdom is of this 


_ prodigious. Extent, it is eaſy to imagine, 


that the Air is different according to the 
Scituation of each Country. It is cold 


even up to Chirat, which is the Capital City 


of the Province of Perſia; and it is warm 
from that City even up to the End of the 


Kingdom on the Southern Side. It is dry 


every where, where it is cold, but it is not dry 


In all Places where it is warm. It is warm 


and dry all along the Gulph of Perſica, reck- 
oning from Caramenia to the Indus; and 
in thoſe Countries there are Places where the 


Heat ſtifles People, and is inſupportable 


even to thoſe” that are Natives, and have 
never 
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never been out of the Countty, They e 
fore d to quit their Houſes, during the four 
ſultry Months of the Year, and fetire to- 
wards the Mountains: And at that time, 
thoſe who are force d to travel in the ſcorch- 
iog Countries, meet with Villages quite de 
ſerted, except hy a few miſerable Creatures 
that are left to take care of things, and thaſa 
who are the Archers of the Provaſts. The 
Air is not only inſupportably hot in theſe 
Maratime Provinces, but alſo very unhealth- 
ful, and the People who are not accuſtom'd ta 
it, ſeldom fail of falling ſick, by reaſon of 
the badneſs of the Air, in the exceſy of 
the Heats, and it frequently proves mortal 
to them. All this I know too well, by my 
own Experience, and to my own Coſt, hays 
ing been infected my ſelf by this malignant 
Air, by reaſon of my not going from thence 
before the Month of May, and ſo I fell into 
an Indiſpoſition, that I could not ſhake off 
for a good while. The Places for Retreat 
are the Valleys, the Mountains, and the 
Palm ·Tree- Woods, but theſe Woods them- 
ſelves are not look d upon to be very 
3 wholſome, N MF 
| The ſultry Air of Perſia is ſtill more un- 
wholſome, where it is attended with Moi- 
ſture and Dampneſs, as it is along the Caſe 
pian Sea, and eſpecially in that part which 
is counted to be the ancient Comiſena, and 
which they call Mazenderan, which is hold 


( 
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like our Europe an Climate. To ſpeak 
the Truth on't, the Country is in that part 
admirably fine, from O& ober, even till May. 
I was 95 in the Month of February, ary 
which time I was in a mannercharm'd,'and' 
Inchanted with it; for the whole Country 
is nothing but one continued Guarden, or 
a perfect kind of Paradiſe, as the Perſians 
call it. The Cauſways and Highways ap- 
pear like ſo many Alleys of Orange-Trees, 
rder'd on either fide with ſine parterrees, 
and flowery Gardens. I. have there alſo met 
with excellent Fruits, much of the ſame 
kind with ours, and of as delicate a Taſte and 
Flavour as any we have in Europe. The 
Wine is good, and there is Plenty of it ; 
Plenty of good Game; but particularly b 
Wild-Boars, the fineſt in the whole World. 
But by obſerving the Countenances, and the 
Complexions of the Inhabitants, 1 could 
eaſily perceive, that it muſt be the worſt 
Air that could be; for the People are more 
yellow, more defective in their Make, more 
weakly and fickly than ever I ſaw in any 
other part whatſoever. This Country of 
Mazenderan was almoſt grown a Deſert, by 
reaſon of the bad Air, before 4h the Sar $ 
Time: But that Prince, a mighty Conqueror, 
and a' vaſt Politician, tranſported thi- 
ther a prodigious number of People from 
Armenia, and Georgia, as well to depopu- 


late thoſe Countries, where the Tarks came 
every 
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every Lear to encamp and make War againſt 
them, as becauſe he believ d that Soil to be 
of more Significancy and Importance; ſee» 
ing among other things, that the Silk- Worms 
bred very kindly, and came to Perfection 
in thoſe Parts; His Mother, who was 
of Mazerderan, which might of confe- 
quence be called his native Country, in 
as much as it produc'd the Perſon who 
gave him bis Being, ſollicited him on the 
other hand, to people again the Place, to 
which he ow'd his Birth. He tranſported 
thither thouſand Families of Chriſtians, 
imagining that they would be very fruitful 
and increaſe there mightily : It i, fay'd he, 
⁊ perſecł rig Country for the Chriſtans 5 it 
abounds with Mine and. Hog's- Fleſh,” | two 
Things which they mig htily like; they love to 
| 20 to Sea, und they will traffick with their Bro- 
_ thers the Muſcovites, by tbe Caſpian Sea, 
Abus caus d Towns to be built, and magni 
ficent Palaces to be erected, in ſeveral Pla- 
ces of that Country, and all this to encou- 
rage the Increaſe of the Colony; but the 
Malignity of the Air was ſo croſs to his 
Deſigns and Projects, though laid and carried 
on with the utmoſt Care and Diligence, that 
when 1 was at Mazenderan with the Court 
about forty Years ago, the number of 
Chriſtians was reduc'd to four hundred Fa- 
milies, from the thirty thouſand that were 
there at firſt, as I was very credibly inform d. 
Vol. I. C 50" _ 
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The Biſhop of Ferackbad, a good old Ar- 
menian Prelate, who was well enough ac- 
quainted with the Country, told me fre- 
quently, that if it was not for the Fertility 
of the Soil, which draws the Neighbour- 
ing People. thither, the whole Country 
would be left like a Defart, by reaſon of 
the Unwholſomeneſs of the Air; for about 
the end of April, they find it neceſſary to 
retreat to the Mountains, which are about 
ſive and twenty or thirty Leagues off, and 
to leave the Brooks and the Rivulets by 
reaſon of the inſupportable Heats, which 
even dry up large and deep Rivers, inſo- 
much, that all the Summer · time long there 
is none other but the worſt Water in the 
Earth to be had. During my ſojourning 
there, I found ſo prodigious a Dampneſs in 
the Air, that only hanging out a piece of 
Linnen over Night, I have ſeen it drop in 
the Morning, when no Rain has fallen. 
I muſt add to this Deſcription, that tbbe 
Air on the Coaſts of the Caſpian Sea is 
accounted: ſo bad, that it is look d upon 
as a Diſgrace for any Perſon to be ſent 
thither in Commiſſion. And when the King 
makes any Perſon Governor of Guilan, 
which is the moſt conſiderable and profitable 
Poft, that an Intendant can have, they 
1 inquire one of another, Has he Hild or 
. robb'd any Body, that he is ſent Governor of 
Guilan? Ruſt is there ſo ſudden * | 
Su ; wi : Ve 
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active, that I have ſeen Arms ruſted wittiin 
fout Hours after they hae been oifd and, 

clean d; - Hente the People of the Country” 
ſeldom catry ul other ue chin Hatchers, 
becauſe the R 


by 
ſture, render d very ſoft 990 Noth.” MR? 
upon they recount the folfowing Story z 
That a Courier being one Day arriv'd en 


Mazenderan, at Tſpahan, arm d with a' Bo] 
and Sabre, a young Lord that was at Court. 
at his firſt Arrival there, happening to take 
his Bow into his Hand, to make a Trial of. - 
it, as it is uſual among them to do, found It 
fo flack, that he Ks ſwilfing to him, 
What is 2thir" Moun feu. Conrier, on have a 4 
Bow a Child can bend? That may be, my, 
Lord, reply'd he, but if you ate ſovery ſtrong, 
draw ont my Fabre. He meant, to ſignify by 
this, that he ſame Dampneſs which. had. 
flacken d the Bow. ſtring had faſten d his 
Sabre in the Scabbord. 8 
However, as there are no Couiitrics elſe 
fo damp on the ſide of the Caſpian Sea, but 
on the contrary, the Je Places are. 
alttioſt all of them dry to the laſt degree ; 
one may, generally ſpeaking, ſay, that the. 
Air of Perſia is dry, its Drought proceeding 
from the few Rivers and Lakes that are to 
be met with in the whole Extent of that ak 
Kingdom; and one may, with equal Truth 
allcdge, hit" that Air 16 7000 pure ah 
C 2 wh 
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wholſome. Such i it is in all the lolands: of 
the Kingdom; which is plainly to be ſeen 
by the healchful Complexion. of the People, 
who are ſtrong, robuſt and ſangvine, and 
commonly enjoy a conſtant Series of Health, 
and à good Diſpoſition of Body. As to its 
Frontiers, there are none but the Countries 
I have been ſpeaking, of, that are unhealth- 
ful, and where the Air is contagious: during 
the Heats of the ſultry. Seaſoon - 
The Air being dry, as I have been n. 
it follows of courſe that Ferſſa cannot he very 
much ſubject to Rain: It is ſeldom Rainy. 
Weather there, eſpecially in the Summer- 
time, and. in the Foe of the Kingdom; 
and at that Time you will ſcarce ſee ſo 
much as a little Cloud hanging in the Air, 
but all is calm and ſerene to Admiration. 
If in the Evening you ſhould boy's Sheet of 
Paper in the Air, you will find it in the 
Morning as dry as you left it. Neither the 
Leaves on the Trees, nor the Herbage on 
the Ground, have the leaſt Moiſture in 
them. It is remark d! in ſome Countries, as 
in that, namely, of Loureſton, the Capital 
City whereof is Hamadan, which was the 
Ancient Suſa, that the very Sweat of human 
Bodies is ſuppreſs'd and repuls d by this 
Drought; whereas at Babylon and in 4 #18 
menia, it runs pouring off the Body like Wa- 
ter through a Sieve. Hence they have taken 


further notice of two natural Effects it has, 
| which 
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which are very 7 "different, [but ally "ap. 2 


prixiug: Tnhe Firſt is, That in the 5 


I have been naming, and in many Others, 
altho' the Air is quite) dent from Clouds ds all 
Summer-long, yet in the” Evening” Winds 
ariſe, which Fefe the Climate; a falt al 
an Hour and an half before Sun-tiſe; and. 


theſe: are uſually ſo freſn and ſharp in the 


Night- cime, that one muſt be fore 4 to Put 


on 4 great Coat to guard one againſt the Y 


Cold. The Second Effect it has, ; that 
altho at other Seaſons the Vear the inds 


ceaſe, ſo far as not to be perceptible; you 


will ſee the Sky over caſt with great Clouds, 
that paſs off foftly from Eaſt to Weſt, with- 


out any Sign of Wind to drive them on ʒ 'ſo 


that it is jadg'd their Impulſion thay pro- 
ceed from dime other Cauſe. There is ſuct 

an exquiſite Beauty in the Air of Perſe, that 
I can neither forget it my ſelf, nor forbear 
mentioning it to every body: One would 


ſwear that the Heavens were more ſublime- 


ly elevated; and tinctur d with quite another 
Colour there, than they ar? in our thick 
and dreary European Climates. And in choſe 
Countries, the Goodneſs and Virtue of the 
Air ſpreads and diffuſes it ſelf over all the 
face of Nature, that it enobles all its Pro- 
ductions, and all the Works of Art with an 
Inperallerd Luſtre, Solidity and Duration 5 
not to ſpeak” how much this Serenity of Air 
2 and invigorates the Conſtitution of 
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the Body, and bow, happily i it influepces the 
Diſpoſition of the Mind ; of which I ſhall 
have occaſion to make ample Mention in 
the ſequel of my Diſcourſe. 1 ſhall here 
only ,juſt ſet. down one Remark; more to 
make = Reader have a true Idea and juſt 
Paß of the Goodneſs and Purity of the 
erſtan Air, in moſt; parts of the Country, 
and amon t others at 1pahen . There is no 
need of ſtopping the Bottles, any further 
than juſt to hinder the Wine from ru 
out: For this they make uſe of a Flower, as 
a Pink or a Roſe, and put in the Mouth of 
the Bottle inſtead. of a Cork, and after they 
have poured any, part of it out, they never 
ſtop it afterwards. The Remnant of a Bot- 
tle that has been uncork'd for four and twen- 
ty Hours, and which one would think ſhould 
evaporate and pall, is ſo very Hitie alter d 
that tis ſcarce to be perceiv d. 
The common Variation of Times and Sen- 
ſons, to ſpeak in general, and above all in 
the Heart of the Kingdom, are after the fol- 
lowing manner: The Winter begins in Ne- 
vember, and continues pretty harſh and vio- 
lent even till March, with Froſt and Snows, 
which fall in great Flakes among the Moun- 
taigs, but, do not come down in fo: great 
rc among the Plains and regular 
gam pain Pu There are Mountains 
- Ay Wo Journey, diſtant from I/pahew, on 
Welt de, W * n <4 
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for eight Months together. They ſay,” that 
among the Snow, you will meet with little 
white Worms about the bigneſs of one's 
little Finger, that move up and down live! 
upon the Surface of it, and if you & 
them, they are colder than the Snow it ſelf. 
From the Month of March to that of . 
the Winds are very high, the comia f 
which is à certain fign that Winter is quite 
gone. From May till September, the Sky is 
ſerene; | being -refreſhd by the Winds that 
blow in the Night, and juſt at the cloſe of 
the Evening, and opening of the Morn. And 
from September to November, the Winds are 
juſt the ſame as in the Spring of the Year. Her 
you muſt obferve, that during the Summer, in 
the Countries we are ſpeaking of, the Nights 
are about ten Hours long, and there is but 
little Twy-light ; which join'd to the con 
ſtant Freſhneſs and Sharpneſs of theſe Night- 
Winds ſerves very much to moderate the 
Heat of the Days: Inſomuch that in Conſt 
deration of the Warmth, I had rather 


paſs 
a Summer at Iaban than at Paris : For if 
it is warmer there by Day-time, the Day, 
by way of Amends, is fo much the ſhorter, 
There are divers Remedies againſt the Heat, 
and the Night is always ſute to bring a freſh 

Gale ; whereas there are Nights frequently 


at Paris that ſtifle one almoſt with Heat and 
Cloſeneſs. © On ſome Days in Summer, I 

Pots, 
from 
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from Twelve till Three in the 2 
that the late Mr. Benner and my ſelf both 
agreed, that it was not warmer at Iſpaban, 
nor even the Iadies. I will ſpeak more at 
large of the Air of this Metropolis of 
Perſia „ in the following Parts of this 


k, when I come to give à particular 
"A iption-of that famous City. All that 
| 


I hall ſay more of it in this Place is, that 
the Air is dry there to the laſt degree, to 
which 1 dont know whether one may pro- 
perly impute the Reaſon, that dead Bodies, 
as well Animal as Human, always ſwell, 
within an Hour after they are dead, tobe 
Half as big again as they naturally are. And 
another Thing which is very different, that 
the Concluſion of almoſt all Diſeaſes, ſhews 
it ſelf in a great and painful Swelling of the 
Legs, and which takes up e 7 50 before 
One can get Over it. F eln 11871 
Perſia is rarely expos d to Tempoſts;: or 
Farthquakes'; there is very ſeldom any 
Thunder and Lightning, or other Meteors; 
the Matter and Compoſition whereof ariſes 
from Vapours, becauſe the Air is ſo dry, as 
I have already ſaid: It only Hails now and 
then in the Spring; and as, at that Time, 
the | Harveſt is pietty far advanc'd, thoſe 
Storms of Hail make terrible Havock and 
Waſte among the Corn. The News of this 
neyer fails of coming where the Court is; 
for they ſend. — 2 11 
mo? k aid 
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laid waſte by the Hail, Deputies to the Mi- 
niſters of State; to deſire an Abatement, of 
their Taxes; and thoſe Deputies always 
repreſent the Damage to be much greater 
than it really is. As to Earthquakes, they 
bappen very ſeldom in Pera. I would here 
be underſtood always to except Hircania's 
for they are on the contrary, frequent and 
furious there, eſpecially in Spring 3 but they 
do nothing but frighten and terrify the Heo- 
ple, and very ſeldom have any Tragical 
Effects. For the other Phænomena, they are 
likewiſe very ſeldom to be ſeen in Pera, 
particularly the Rainbow ʒ becauſe there s 
not abundance of watery Matter to compoſe 
it. You may ſee ſometimes; on a Summers 
Night, little glimmering Streaks and Rays, 
that ſhoot athwart the obſcure Parts of the 
Air, and look like falling Stars. Theſe kind 
of Exlialations, like firing of Squibs and 
Rockets, fall ſometimes ſtrait downwards, 
ſometimes obliquely, and ſeem to leave be- 
hind them little Streaks ot Smoak, or black 
Vapours, which are nothing perhaps but 
Haloes or Heats round about the Moon; and 
the principal Planets, which the Eye, by a 
Deception of Sight, takes to be Smoak. I 
maſt add, that the Clearneſs and Serenity of 
the Perſiam Air, is ſo great, that the Stars 
alone give Light enough, for Perſons to tra · 
vel by, and know one - another. 
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The Winds of Perf ſeldom riſe ſo high 
#9 to come to the degree of a Hurricane, and 
att not frequently Stormy and Tempeſtuous 
But there are ſome which are Mortal, and 
rape: with extreme Violence along the Gulph 
of Pera; they call theſe deadly peſtiforous 
Storms, bad Saummoun, that is to ſay, the 
Winds of Poiſon But upon the Spot, where 
thoſe Storms happen, they call them Samyal, 
42 Word compos d of Tel, which ſignities 
Wind in the Twk;þ Tongue, and Sam, 
which fignifies Poyſon in Arabic. It riſes 
only between the th of June, and the 
15th of Aug, which is the Time of the 
exceſſive Heats near that Galph. That 
Wind runs whiſtling through the Air, it 
appears red and inflam d, and kills and blaſts 
the People; it ſtrikes in a manner, as if it 
ſtifled them, particularly in the Day time. 
Its ſurprizing Effects is not the Death it ſelf, 
which it cauſes; whar's moſt amazing is 
that the Bodies of thoſe who die by it, are, 
as it were, diſſolved, but without loſing their 
Figure or Colour; inſomuch that one would 
only take them to be aſſeep ; but if you 
take hold of any piece of them, the Part 
remains in your Hand. In the Year 1674, 
a Chatir, or Footman, named Mabhamet Aly, 
_ who had been in my Service, returning from 
Baſra to Ormms; (during the time of cheſs: 
Winds that are ſo violent and mortal) with 
a Packet of Letters, found another * 
91 d 01 
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of hi his Acquaintance, who had the Charge 
of a Packet of Letters too, lay ' ſtretched a- 
long in the middle of the N he thought 
him to be aſleep, and pull Id him by the 
Arm to awake bim; he was very much ſuge 
prizd to find the Man's Arm in bis Hand; 
and afterwards taking him hold in feveral 
other Parts, that his Hands were buried as 
it were in fo much Duſt. In the Year 167 
in the Month of May, a little Portzgxe 
Squadron 1 to the Port of Cong, 
* three Journey from Orams, 
to get their Cuſtoms paid, which the Por- 
eee pretended to be their Due, they ar- 
reſted the Ships that were returning from 
Mecca, full Perfian Paſſengers, and de- 
tain d them ell the Month of July, at which 
Time, thoſe poor People haſtning to get 
ont of the dad Air of hat Country, ſeveral 
efriſhed in the Manner 1 have mention d, 
ing catched in the way by the Wind. As 
ſoon as one finds this terrible Wind coming, 
which riſes with a Vehemence like a Whirl- 
wind; the only Remedy againſt it is, to 
cover one's Head up cloſe, and throw one's 
ſelf upon one's Belly to the Ground, and 
lie with one's Face preſs d into the Duſt of 
the Earth, till ſuch time as the Whirtwind 
is paſt, and that laſts, - as I have been told, 
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Moſt ſay of the Soil of Perſes as [did of 

the Air: That Kindom being for i its big- 
neſs, a litle World, part whereof is hurnt 
with the heat of the Sun, while the other 
part is frozen over with Cold. It is impoſ: 
ſible but that there ſhould þe ſtrange Varie- 


ties and Alterations. in the Nature of the 


Soil: But; Perſſa is, generally ſpeaking, 3 
barren Country; as 1 have obſerv'd — uy ; 
and the Tenth part of it is uncultivated. 1 
have likewiſe remark'd before, that Perſæ is 
the moſt Mquntainous Country in the Uni- 


verſe, and moſt of its Mountains barren and 
dry to the laſt degree, conſiſting generally 


of bare Rocks without any Trees or Graſs, 
But there are here and there between the 
Mountains, Valleys and Plains, that are 
more or leſs fruitfal, and more or leſs a- 
greeable, according to their Scituation and 
Climate. The Soil is gravelly and ſtony 
in ſome places; in others, it conſiſts of a 
white Clay, that is as heavy: and as bard as 


the Stone itſelf. But both in one and the 


other it is ſo dry, that if the People 
don't water their Lands, they will pro- 
duce nothing, not ſo much as Graſs. Te is 


not t altogether an entire want of Water, but 
becauſe 


Tot 50 512 on 2 
bnuſo thiks is not enough of it. It has 
rains at all duving Sen, and in Winter 


the Sun is fo hot, and ſo drying for the 


five or fix Hours that it is bigh in the Hori- 
zon; that the Land muſt be water d from 
time to time: But on the contrary one may 
ſay, that in every Place where they ste 
re they are fruitful in their Producki. 


Thus ir is the Scarcity of Water that 5 


deal ons the Barrenneſs; and after all, . 


the Deficiency of Inhabitants, as 1 bave al. l 


ready remark d, which cauſes the Water to 
be ſo ſcarce, there being not in that vaſt 
Empire; the twentieth port of the Hands 
that are neceſſary to occupy and manure the 
Ground with any Eaſe. A Mau would de 
ſtrangely ſurpriz'd in Perſa, ho went chi. 
cher prepofleſs d with the Ideas given of it 
by ancient Authors, particularly Arian, und 
 Quintus Curſins ; for to read their Accounts 
of the Lixtry; Effeminaey, Delicacy, and 
Treaſures of the Perſſans, one would ima 
gine twas a Country. made up of Gold] and 
where the Conveniencies of Life were in 
great Plenty, and to be had for little or mo» 
thing But. whoever comes there, finds it 
quite otherwiſe: However there is no doubt 
to be made, but that Perſſa has been ef 
the moſt opulent, and ſumptuous Country 
as thoſe. Authors have reported it becan 
the Holy Scripture confirms it. What ws 

1 JON to reconcile theſe” viſible and 
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ing Contradictions ? This I will do with! 
without much difficulty, by relating two 
Things, which I have found out to be the 
Cauſes of this firanige Alteration; The firſt 
proceeds from tlie difference of their Reli- 
gion ; the ſecond ariſes from the differente 
of the Government. The Religion of the 
Ancient Perſſant, who were Tgwicoles, or 
' worſhippers. of Fire, lay d upon them the 
FKrricteſt Engagements to cultivate the Land 
or according to their Maxims, it was a pi: 
ous and meritorions Action, to plant a Tree, 
to water a Field, and to make a barren fpot 
of Earth yield Fruit; Whereas. the Philo- 


8 


ſophy of the Mahometans, tend only to the 


enjoying the Things of this World, while 
one is in it, without having any more re- 
gard to it than a High-way, through which 
one is to paſs quickly. The Government of 
thoſe Ancient People, was likewiſe more 
Juſt and Adequate. The Rights of Proprie- 
tors to their Lands and Goods, were invio- 
lably Sure and Sacred. But at preſent the 
Government is Defpotick- atid abſolutely 
Arbitrary, What moreover induces me to 
believe, that all I have read of Perſa in thoſe 
Ancient Times is true, and that it was be- 
vond compariſon, more Fertile and Popu- 
lous than it is at preſent, is, from taking a 
Review of what it has come to within theſe 
Six ſcore Years, from the beginning of the 
Reign of Abas the Great. He was a 2 
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Equitable Prince E2VO! 5 
this one Tendency, to render his Kingdom 

flouriſhing, and his People happy. He found © 
his Empire all torn to Pieces aud Uſurp'd, 
and the greateſt part of it knpoveriſh'd aa 
Pillag d. But it is ſcaroe to be believid 
what Effect his good Government had 
throughout his Dominions. To give the 
Reader but barely one ſingle Inſtance of „66 
He brought into the Capital City a Colony 
of Armenians, who were a Laborious and Ia. 
duſtrious People, and had nothing in the 
World when they came there; but in the 


ing Rich, that there were above threeſcare 
Merchants among them, who, ons with ano⸗ 
ther, were worth from an hundred thouſand 

Crowns, to two Millions, in Money and 
Merchandize. As ſoon as that Great Prince 
ended this Life, the Proſperity: of Pens 

ended likewiſe. The People began by lic 
tle and litle to go over to the .J4dres, during 
the two ſucceeding .Reigns ; and at length, 
in the Reign of Soliaan, which began in 

1667, their Wealth and their Nlenty were 
found to be exceſſively diminiſned. The 
firſt time that I came to Perſa, was in the 
Year 1665, in the Reign of Abas:the-Second; 
and my. laſt in the Tear 16675 during the 
Government of Soliman his Son. Counting 
from that time to this, the Riches ſeem d to 
be half diminiſm d, within ſo little an Inter- 
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val as twelve ears time only. Even the Coin 
itſelf was alter d ; tbere was no ſueh thing 
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as good Silver to be ſeen. The Grandees 


Dos impoveriſtfd, exacted upon the Peo- 


ple, and peeVdithem of their Fortunes. The 
People to ward againſt the Oppreſſions of 


the Great, were become Cheats and Shar 


ers; and from · thence all the ill trickin 
Ways that could be, were introduced int 
the Art of Trade and Commerce. There 


are too many Examples throughout the 


. World, which ſhew, that even the Fertilit 
of the Soll, and the Plenty of a Count 


moderate Government, and exactly regula- 


depends on the good Order/of a juſt 's 


ted according to the Laus If Perſia" was 


inhabited by Turbe, who are ft more floth- 
ful, and Iſs ee o'd in the things of this 


Life, than the 


erſlaus and cruelly ſevere in 
their manner of Government, it would” be 
ſtill more batren than it is:; whereas, if it 


was in the Hands of the Anenben;, or of 


thoſe People call'd Tygaieoler, one ſliould 
quickly find it appear again in all its Ancient 
Glory and Primitive Splendor. 

Io return to the Soil of erf: Wei is how. 
ever. with theſe Defects, ab good in ſome 
Places as any Soil can be 5 as for Example, 


in Armenia in Media, in Bere, in Hyrea- 


nia, in Bactria, which ate called at preſent, 
the Provinces of Coraſſon and Candabar, in 


_ Country of Koureſton, which is between 


N Perſia 


\ 
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Perſia and, FSA In the Year 1669, when | oY 
I vas in that Province, they gave an Ac- - 
count to my Servants at an Iun, of the Price 
of things in the following manner. Barnley 
at a Demier and a half a Pound, the Bread | 
at four Derniers, (a Denier being the 1ath I 
Part of a French Penny) good Mutton for a 1 
Penny, Pullets for Two pence Half-penny, 
and large Turkeys for Four-pence. One may 
eaſily judge what all theſe: were, worth to 
the Peaſant at firſt Hand. ions I have _ 
heard of better Pennyworths by "ba der ö 
Candabar: But on the contrary, the by 
of the Gulph of Perſſa, and the Deſary 
Ceramenia, are more barren, Cattle are e 
there, and every thing is got t e 
i me Kt IA" 14 RO 
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1 Sball treat in the following Chapter con- 

cerning thoſe kind of Trees, -which : are, 
uſually diſtinguiſh'd by. the Name of Fruit- 
Trees. As ta what regards the other ſort; | 
the Trees that axq-moſt. common in Perf, oF 
are the Plantaxe, the Willow, the Fir, the 4 
Cornell, which the Arabian: call Seder, and 

Vol. I. "" the 
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the Perſßant Comar, from whence the word 
Corus evidently: proceeds; and from that, 
in Exgliſh we come to call it the. Cornell. 
Tree. The Perffans hold, that the Plantare 
hath a natural Virtue in ĩt againſt the Plague, 
and all other Infections of the Air; and 
they affirm, that they had no more Con- 
tagion at Ih ahan, their Methropolis, after 
they had planted them every where round 
about, as they did in the Streets, and Gar- 
dens: Several other Towns of Perſia are 
ſtock'd with theſe Trees, and particularly 
that of Chiras. 
The Tree which bears the Gall- Nun is 
common in ſeveral Parts of Perſa; but par- 
ticularly in the Province of Coureſton, where 
they grow in whole Rows together. 
The Trees that bear the Gum, the Meftick, 
and Inſence, lie ſcatter d up and down the dif- 
ferent Parts of the Country, in great Quan- 
tities. The Tree which produces Frankin- 
cenſe, and very much reſembles in its Form 
and Make, a great Pear-Tree, grows in a 
more eminent Manner, in the Deſart of 
Carameni a, upon the Mountains. You may 
likewiſe find there, and i in many other Pla- 
ces, the Turpentine: 7. ee, the Alavond- -Tree, 
and "the wild Cheſmut. 
The Tree that bears Minna, is Ukeeeile 
to be met with there. There ate ſeveral 
forts of © Manna in Perſia, the beſt is of a 


yelfowith Colour, a large courſe Grain, 52 
comes 
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comes from Nichapour, a Country of Bactri- 
24. There is another ſort call d the T4. 
mariit, becauſe the Tree from which it 
drops, is calłd the Tarmerish, They. grow 
in great Quantities, in the Province of Son- 
flana; eſpecially round about Daurac, a 
Place by the Gulph of Perſſea, which: iszthe 
Aracas of Ptolmomy. The third fort of Mas- 
n that I have taken notice of is Liquid; 
they gather it about Tspahban, from a kin 
of Trees that are of a bigger Size than a Ta- 
zerick, the Rind of which is bright and 
ſhining. The Leaves of this Tree do in 
Summer drop this Liquid Manna, which 
they pretend is not Dew, but the Sweat 
of the Tree congeal'd upon the Leaf. 
In the Morning you may ſee the Ground 
that lies under it perfectly fat, and greaſy 
with it. It is made uſe of in Remedies, 
the ſame with the Manna of Tamerish, and 
tis as ſweet as the reſt. i rv; 
There are two kinds of little Trees or 
Shrubs in Perf, that are very remarkable 
for the dreadful Qualities and Properties 
that belong to them. Both the one and the 
other grow in the Deſarts of Caramenia, 
near the Galph of Perſica; the firſt is call d 
Gulbad Samour, that is to ſay, the Flower 
which poiſons the Wind, The Arabians 
give it the Name of Chark, it bears a ſort of 
Lambriches, full of tart and eager Milk, - 
as thick as Cream, It is averr'd, that 
D 2 : in 
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in the Places where many of theſe Shrubs 
grow together, the Wind in the moſt ſultry 
Seaſon of the Year, paſſing thro” theſe Trees, 
receives a deadly and mortal Quality, and 
kills all thoſe who breath in it, or 
"whom it blows upon with any Violence. 
The other little Tree or . Shrub, is call'd 
Kerzebre, a Name that ſignifies. Aſſes: Gall, 
or the Poiſon of an Aſs; and to which 
they attribute all that's bitter, and mortal; 
becauſe an Aſs, as they account in the Eaſt, 
is a Beaſt of the moſt vigorous and health- 
ful Conſtitution ; or becauſe Aſſes, and 
other Domeſtick Animals, that eat any of that 
Shrub, die in a little time after. They ſay 
likewiſe, that the Water which waſhes the 
Root or Trunk of that 'Tree, is Death to 
any Body. The Trunk of it is about the 
Bigneſs of one's Leg, and the Branches not 
ſo big as one's Arm, and it commonly grows 
to the Height of about ſix Foot. The Rind, 
which is generally pretty thick, is greeniſh, 
the Leaves are rather round than oval, with 
a Point at the End. This Tree bears a 
Flower, almoſt like our ſingle Roſe, and is of 
a Fleſh Colour, lihe a Bryar-Roſe ; which | 
is I believe the Reaſon why the Greeks have 
given this Tree the Name of Rododendron. 
The Arabians call it likewiſe as the Perſtans 
do, the Gall of. Aſes, and alſo Fell,. 
They ſay, that it is the Nerium of the 
Herbaliſts; which in French is call Roſage, 
/ GE yk 
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and is treated of in all the Herbals of that 
The Herbage grows vory kindly in Per- 
fa, particularly thoſe that we call the Fine 
Herbs, which have a wonderful good Scent. 
The Roots, Greens, and Roman Letuce that 
grow there, are larger, of a finer Colour, 
and better Taſted, than in any Country of 
the World. They eat them raw, like Fruit, 
without perceiving any Harſhneſs or Tart- 
neſs in them. The Exropeans have found 
by Experience, that our Greens come to a 
great Perfection in Perſa; and it is certain, 
the Perſians would have greater Plenty of 
them, and better than we, if their Reli- 
gion put them upon manuring them, as car- 
fully as they do in other Countries, where 
Fleſh is forbid ſo many Days in the Tear. 
_ Perſia is a perfect Country for Phyſicial 
Druggs. Beſides the Manna that comes 
from thence, which I have ſpoken of, there 
grows Caſſia, Senna, Antimony, with which 
almoſt all the Fields are cover'd over, and 
Fenu Grecum. They call this Simple Kam- 
balack, which is the Perſſan Name for great 
Tartary ; becauſe they ſay it Originally 
came from thence. Nax Vomica grows like- 
wiſe almoſt every where, of the breadth of 
a Five-Penny Piece, and the Thickneſs of 
two Crowns, cover d with a ſmooth Skin. 
The Gum Armonick, which the Perſians call 
Ouſfoc, is very plentiful in the Confines of 
8 92 Part hi- 
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Parthida, towards the South, They take it 
out of a Plant which reſembles the Stalk of 
an Ariichoke.. There is alſo in the ſame Pla- 
ces, and in all the Territories of Mpaban, a 
Plant which we in Europe are not acquainted 
with, and which is like the Sparipp Thiltle, 
they call it Livas ; the Taſte is ſomewhat 
ſoweriſh, and very agreeable ;- it is at its 
growth in the Spring, which is the proper 
Seaſon for it. The Perſian Herbaliſts call 
it Rivendayvoni, as much as to ſay, Horſe: 
Rhubarb, becauſe they uſe it to purge 
the Beaſts. They hold it to be a kind of 
Baſtard Rabarb, and the Rubus Arabicus of 
our Herbaliſts. The Rhubarb grows in Co- 
raſſon, which is the ancient Sogdiqna, The 
beſt comes out of the Country of the 
Eaftern Tartars, who ate between the Cafe 
pian Sea and China, The one and the o- 
ther is call'd Rivend - Tobini, the Rhubarb of 
China. They eat Rhubarb in Coraſſon, as we 
do Red. Beet, and it grows there juſt in the 
ſame Manner. | e 
The other remarkable Plants of Perſſa, 
are firſt, the Poppy; for tho there are Plenty 
of Poppies in other Countries, yet they have 
in no other Place ſo much Juice, and ſo 
ſtrong, as they have there, This Plant is 
four Foot high, its Leaves very white, it 
is ripe in the Month of June, and they then 
extract the Juice from it; they lice it in the 
Head, and the Perſians by way of des. 
WY (tition, 
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ſtition, always make twelve Slices of it, 
in Memory of the twelve Ian, three 
Inciſñens one juſt hy another, all at one 
time, with a little Bill, that has three Ed- 
ges, like the Teeth of a Comb. There 
comes out of it a kind of viſcous or thick 
Juice, which they gather together at the 
dawn of Day, before the Sun appears; and 
this is ſo ſtrong, that the People who ga- 
ther it together ſeem like dead People, taken 
up out of their Graves, being livid, mea- 
gre and trembling as if they had the Palſie. 
There is ſomething that happens when one 
goes near thoſe who bruiſe it, and prepare 
it for drinking, which I ſhall let you know 
in the Sixteenth Chapter. This Humour or 
Fume, gets into their Heads, and freezes up 


the whole Body. They make this Juice up 


into Pills, and in Proportion as it iſſues out, 
and the Head of the Poppy is drier and 
drier, it grows black, and ſo do the Seed 
and Stalk likewiſe. The Perſiau, call the 
Juice Aßoun, from whence our Word Opium 
is deriv'd. The beſt in the Kingdom is 
made in the Canton of Linjan, fix Leagues 
from Iſpaban, where the Fields are all co- 
verd over with Poppies. The Bakers 
ſprinkle the Seed of them upon the Bread, 
becauſe it is a provocative to Sleep, which 
they look upon to be very wholſome after 
Meals; and the lower ſort of People eat 


the Seed between Meals. There are ſome 
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who hold the Afroyn-of Cazeron in greater 
Eſteem, which is towards the Gulph of ferſica, 
than that at Iſpaban, ſaying; that thisengen- 
ders wateriſh Crudities, and the other does not. 
Secondly, There is Tobacco, Which grows 
throughout all Feria, and particularly in 
Sufana at Hamædum, which is the Aneient 
Suſa, and in the Deſarts of Gawirerre, in 
the Neighbourhood of Coureſſon, near the 
Gulph of Ferſica, where they gather the beſt 
of all. It is very eaſy to grow, and requires 
no more than the ordinary Tillage of the 
Ground. They dry it and tranſport it in 
the Leaf by Bundles and Parcels; as they do 
Beets. Tis a perfect dead Leaf in its Co- 
Jour hen tis dry d. They neither dreſs nor 
bind it up together; for that would make 
it too ſtrong, and: like the Brazil Tobaęco. 
Bnt the Perſiant don't like to have at ſo, but 
had rather have it milder, that they may 
continue ſmoaking it all the Day long. They 
hate the Smoak and ſmell. of the twiſted 
Tobacco of Brazil, which t; ey call Tan- 
bacos Ingleſi, or Engliſh Tobacco, becauſe the 
hrſt European takers of Tobacco, with whom 
they bad any Comerce, were the Engliſb. The 
Engliſh us d to bring this Tobacco from Bra- 
zil, and ſell it in Perfea; about fifty Years ago. 
But the Perſians finding it to be both top 
ſtrong and too dear, they made uſe of it no 
longer. Some People Who love to make 
themſelves Drunk with Tobacco, mingle 
Hemp · ſeed with it, and that makes the Va- 
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pours mount into the Brain, and intoxicates 
them immediately: 
I remember to have heard it made a Point 
of Debate among ſome knowing Per ſons in 
Europe, whether Tobacco and Sugar were 
Originals of the Ney World, or whether 


they always grew in the Eaſtern Conntries. 


IL have endeavoured to find the Truth of 


this upon the Spot. But you would ſcarce 
believe. how little Curioſity the Eaſtern Peo- 
ple have in ſuch; Remarks and Obſervations. 
There's ſcarce a Perſon among their Learn- 
ed Men, who keeps a Regiſter of the Diſco- 
veries that are made in the Arts and Sciences. 
As for Tobacco, L could not learn in Perfie, 
whether it was originally the growth of that 
Country, or brought thither from Foreign 
Parts ; and I found my Enquiries all in vain. 
One of the moſt. curious Men ind/pebax told 
me thus much only, That he had xead in a 
Parthian Book of Geography, that in taking 
up the Ruins of the Town of Hani, they 
found among the Rubbiſh, a great Earthen 
Urn, in which were wooden, Pipes, wien 


Cups and Mugs, and Tobacco cut very ſmall, 


juſt as the Turks cut theirs at Aleppo, which 


made him believe, that the Plant was brought 


from Egypt into Perſia, and that it could 
not have been the natural Growth of that 
Country, till within theſe four Hundred 
Years, I have ſeen ſome Perſons who are 
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| greater Quantities from thence by Sea; *© 


a Point mightily 


firſt who brought it from the Indies, not * 
bove two Hundred Years (nee. But thaths 
not credible, becauſe it appears, that it is 
far leſs time ſince they began n to'ctiſtivate it | 
in the Indies, For by all that I have been 
able to learn, I 800 2 Klas -uot been above 
fifty Tears ſtanding there; And even the beſt 
and greateſt of Tobacco et is made uſe of 


in the Ladies, is carry d from Perſa, and that 


is the Tobacco which- is tranſported in 


As to Sugar, I believe there was always 
ſome in the Indies. I know very well it is 
conteſted; and the greater 


part of Authors hold, that Sugar i is a pro- 
duct of the New World, and that the An- 

cients us d nothing but Honey. But I am of 
a contrary Opinion, which I found upon 


this, that Sugar grows throughout all the 


Iadiss, in great Plenty, with — Eaſe, and 
to a great Perfection; and not like Products 
that are brought from remote Countries, 
that never came up ſo kindly, when they 
are tranſplanted of far from their own Soil. 
Another Reaſon that I have, which is ſtron- 
ger, than the former, is, that Sugar is to be 
found, nam d, and preſerib d in an hundred 
Places of the — Indian. Perſian, and 
Arabic Manuſeripts of Phyfick. 
The manner of taking Tobacco in Pera 
is unknown to us, and a ſingular way, which 
"= Indian, and Perſons have to "I | 
As 
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As the Air is mie brunch there than 
in Errope and Turkey, and the Animal Spi. 
rits of the People more ſubtile, the Tobacco 
would be too heady for them, if they took 
it as we do; becauſe they are at it continu- 
ally. They paſs their Tobacco. pipes theo 
a Bottle of Water, of which 1 Have given 
you a Figure on the ſide. They call theſe 
ſort of Pipes Calfion. The Bottle is cover d 
over with an Earthen or Metal Mag, to the 
height of the Conduit, which is put Into the 
Water as you ee. N 
At tho Bottom there is s Plate like has * 
longing to ſdme Candleſticks, and the Cane or 
Pipe by which they draw the Smoał is fix d to 
that Conduit. When they would Smoak, they 
wet the Tobacoo which is in that Cup! an 


mince it very ſmall, that it may not bir a- 


way too faſt. They put two or three little 
Coals upon it, and draw the Smoak, which 
enters into the Water, circulates there, and 
is then ſuck d back into the Mouth, not on- 
ly. cool and freſh, but likewiſe purg'd off all 
the unctious and 'groſs Qualities of the To- 
bacco. Vou ſee ſome in taking it, that have 
good Stomachs, make great Bubbles, and 
cauſe great Murmurings in the Water, 
the Attraction of Air. Theſe Bottles are 
commonly fill'd with Flowers to give Plea- 
ſure to the Eye.” They change at leaſt once 
a Day the Water, which is all corrupted, 
and ſmclls very rank of the Spirit Yao, 0 
| | a 
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biceo. I have made an Experiment, and 
Lund that a Cup - full of that Water is a 

eat Emetick, aud would almoſt make a 

n Vomit his Heart ußp. 

This wad Inclination. to Tobacco is 
an ill Habit, that has bewitched almoſt 
all the World. Our People in the Weſt 
ſmoke it, ſnuff it, and chaw it, as every 
one knows: and forne People, as particular- 
ly the Fortugueſe, have always à Noſe full 
ot Snuff. The Eaſtern People take it no 
other way, than ſmoaking, but with the 
ſame inſatiable Greedineſs, moſt! of them, 
ceſpecially the Perſians, having always a Pipe 
in their Mouths. The People of Quality 
have their Pipe or Callion moe carry'd 
before them by a Servant on Horſe-back'; 
and they often ſtop by the way to ſmoak, 
and fometimes ſmoak as they ride. They 
never go abroad without it, 4155 where they 
| 2 a viſiting, there's their Bottle of To- 
bacco placed before them as ſoon as ever 
they are ſeated. It is true, that ſeldom is 
any Hindrance to Buſineſs, for they diſpatch 
that as they ſmoak, and as well as if they 
dont, Go into the Colleges, and you 
will find both Tutor and Pupil very hard at 
their Studies, and both of them with Pipes 
in their Months. In a word, they had ra- 
ther go without their Dinners, than their 
Pipes; and this is plain, becauſe during the 
Faſt of N which laſts eighteen 


Hours, 


| 
ö 
r 
8 
1 
7 


they dont leave it off? They anſwer, Aded 


0 the Tree, Frans and Droggs. | 2 


N when it falls in the Sommer; in wp | 
which time they take nothing at all in ther 


Mouths, not ſo much as Water, the firſt 
thing they break their Faſt with, is Tobacco 
The exceſſive Uſe of this Weed drys them 
up, makes them lean, and weakens them ; 
and in this they all agree, as an undoubted 
Truth. But then if you ask them, why 


Chnd, it 3s 4 Habit; and they ſay further, 
That there is no 53 nor 4 chearful Heart, 


wit hont it.  Abas the Great, at => time 


when this Habit began to gain ground apace, 


try d ſeveral ways to root it out, but all in 


vain, altho he himſelf abſtain d from To- 
bacco at that time. They ſay, among other 
things of him, that having one Day all his 
Noblemen round about him at a Feaſt, he 
commanded, that the Bottles of Tobacco, 
which were to be ſerv'd up to them, ſhould 
have the Cups belonging to them full of 


HFHorle-dung dry d and pounded, inſtead of 
Tobacco. This was not perceptible to the 


Sight, the Tobacco being uſually ſerved: up, 
braiſed or minced: very ſmall, as I have ſaid, 


and moiſtned a little, and then a Coal or 
two of Fire placed upon it. The King ask'd 


the Grandees from time to time, Hom do 

Jou like that: Tobacco? It was a Preſent from 

my Vizier of Hamadan, who, to reconcile me 

to'the taking it, ſent me the moſt excellent To- 

Lecco i in the World. Each of them 2 | 
im 
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him, Sire, it is moſt wonderful Tobarto 1s 
3s none that ir more exquiſitely-good, At 
length the King, addreſſing himſelf to the 


General of the Courtches, who are the an- 


cient Militia of Perſia, and who paſſed for a 
Lord more ſtayd, and freer to fpeak bis 
Mind than the reſt, ſaid to him, My Lord, 
Tray jon tell me pptely, and Frcerely, What 
do 'you think of this Tobacco? Sire, reply'd 
he, I ſwear by your ſacred Head, it ſmells like 
a thouſand Flowers, The King tarn'd, and 
looking on them all with ludignation, Curſed 
be that Dru; po he, that cannot be 47. me 
ed from the Dung of Horſes. ? 

Thirdly, There is Saffron, and it is the 
beſt in Nature; it grows in ſeveral Parts of 
Perſia; but they eſteem that above the reſt, 
which grows by the'Side of the Coſpiar-Sea, 


and next to it, is that of Hamad an, which 
Is the ancient Saſs or Suzan. 


Fourthly, The Afa-Fetida, which 1 6 
Juice or Licudr that thickens, and grows a 
moſt as hard as the Gums: It drops from a 
Plant, which they call Hiltit, and is ſup- 
poſ ed to be the Laxerpithium or Silphium, of 
Diſcorides, which grows in many Parts of 
Perſia, particularly in Sogdiana, and the ad- 


cent Countries round about it. It is very 
good to eat, eſpecially the White, for there 


are two ſorts. one White and theother Black. 
The Juice which comes out of the White 
is not ſo ſtrong, and for that Reaſon ß 

leſs 


. 


ra 
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leſs. eſteemed by them. The Orientaliſis calt 
Aſſa-fetida, Hing, and the Indians make a 
great Conſumption of it: They put it into 
all their Ragouſts, and moſt delicate Meats : 
It is a Drug that bas the ſtrongeſt Scene I 
ever ſmelt; Musk does not come near it; 
you may ſmell it at a vaſt diſtance; and if 
there is any of it put in a Room, the Scent 
will laſt for whole Tears. The Ships in 
which it is tranſported to the Indies, are 
ſo very ſtrong of it, that there is no putting 
any thing elſe there, for fear of ſpoiling the 
Goods, or altering them ; of which I had 
the unhappy Experience in ſome rich Stuffs; 
for though they were all wrapped up cloſe 
in Cotton, and Sear-cloth folded round 
about it in ſeveral Folds, yet the Gold was 
tarniſh'd, and the Silver turn'd-quite black. 
 Fifthly, There is the Mummy, and there 
are two ſorts in / Perfia: One is Mummy, 
commonly ſo. calf'd, which comes from Bo- 
dies embalm'd, and interr d in dry burning 
Land, where, in the courſe of Ages, they 
petrify, as is very well known to all the 
Curious. This Mummy, which is nothing 
but the Petrifaction of a Corps imbalm d for 
two thouſand Years, as they aſſure you, in 
Perſia, is to be ſeen in Coraſſon, which is 
the Ancient BaFria. A Viſier of the 
Province Named Mirza Che, a very know- 
ing Man, told me ſeveral times, that when 
they were working in the Sand. to 5 
7 . 
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Subterraneous Conduits for the carry- 
N er Water, they have found ſome of theſe 

wmies ſeven or eight Foot long, whether 
it is that the Bodies were larger at that time 
of Day, or that they took Pleaſure'to bury 
them, and ſtretch them out to à greater 
Length for the Admiration of Poſterity: 
He added moreover, That when they found 
theſe Bodies, ſome of them had Heads of Hair 
and Beards, remaining, with Nails upon their 
Hands and Feet; 3 and that their Faces were 
ſo little alter d, that the Features of them 
might be plainly diſtinguiſt'd and diſcern d. 
He thereupon told me, That our Bodies are 
like a Spunge, and that upon letting out 
the Blood, and thoſe noble Particles of Life, 
which render the Body too moiſt,” and then 
drying the reſt well, one might keep them 
many Ages. The Soil of Battrie is a warm 
dry Sand, very proper to preſerve and pe- 
trify Bodies after this Manner. The other 
Mummy is a precious Gum, which diſtills 
from /a Rock. There are 'two Mines. or 
Springs, of it in Perſia, the one in the De- 
ſarts of Caramenia, in the Country of Ser, 
and that is the beſt: For they avow, that 
let a human Body be never ſo much mill'd, 
braken, torn, and. even minced all to pieces, 
one half Drachin of this Mummy will re- 
eſtabliſn it in four and twenty Homes 
Of the Truth of this, no body in Perſa 


makes the leaſt Doubt, by reaſon of = ; 
Ex- 
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Experience of miraculous Cures, which they 
perform daily, by means of this precious, 
Drug. The other Mine is in the Country 
of Coraſſon, which is the Ancient Badtria, 
where I have told you, there are alſo Mym- 
mics of human Bodies, as there are in Egypt. 
The Rocks, from whence the true Munmy 
diſtills, belong to the King; and all that 
drops from them, is preſerv d for him. They 
are inclos d, and lock d up, and at the En- 
trance, are five Seals, of the principal Offi- 
cers of the Province. They open the Mine 
but once a Year, in the preſence of theſe 
Officers, and likewiſe ſeveral others, and all 
that is found of this precious Maſtick, or 
the greateſt part, is ſent to the King's Trea- 
ſury, from whence a Perſon that has occa- 
ſion for it, may get it very eaſily, if he has 
but a Jittle Credit and Intereſt, The Word 
Mumnmy.is a Perſian Word taken from Mou, 
which ſignifies Wax, Gum, Ointment. The 
Hebrews, and the Arabians, make uſe of this 
Name, with the ſame Signification. The 
Perſſans (ay, That the Prophet Daniel taught 
them the due Preparation and Uſe of the 
HAN ). 6 | N 45-3 
Among the remarkable Plants of Perſſa, 
and that are at this time very well known, 
there is the Hannah, which is a Grain where- 
with boh Men} and Women make a Colour to 
paint the Hands, the Feet, and ſometimes the 
Face, in order to preſerve the Skin, and the 
i.. . Com- 
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complexion. The Sun has not the Power 
to tan a Face that is anointed with it, nei- 
ther can the Cold penetrate it, as before, 
and chap the Skin. They likewiſe rub their 
Horſes Legs over with it, for the ſame Rea- 
fon. This Grain or Seed grows upon a 
little Tree, in Tufts, like Pepper or Ginger 
There is abundance of it in the Countries 
of Kirmon, and at Siſton: They ſay, it is the 
Shrub, which we call a Paſtel. They alſo make 
uſe of the Leaves of it, for the ſame Effect. 
The manner of uſing them, is to beat em to 
2 Powder, and then to temper them with 
Water in a Mortar ; when that's done, they wet 
their Hands, and anointthem with Hannah ſo 
_ temper'd, and in a manner, enamel them- 
ſelves over with it for the whole Night, 
that the Hannah may take place, This 
Tin@ure is nevertheleſs taken off by Water. 
which makes thoſe, who have newly rubb'd 
their Hands with it, waſh them very ſeldom 
for fear of the Hannah's going off: It com- 
monly laſts fittzen Days or more before it 
goes away of it ſelf. 

The Rownas, which our Authors call 
Opoponax, is a reddiſh root, that is employ'd 
in colouring and dying: It grows very mich 
in Perſra, and from thence the Indies, which 
is the beſt Country for colouring and dy- 
ing, receives it. The Cotton- Tree grows up 
and down all over Perſia ; you may ſee whole 
Fields full of it: It is 2 Fruit as large as the 
Head of a Poppy, but of a rounder Figure. 
They 
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They find in every Head ſeven little Grains, 
or black Berries, which are as it were the 
Seed of that Fruit. There grows alſo in 
Perſia, in ſeveral Places, a little Tree, per- 


fectly rare and curious, the Fruit whereof 


is large and long, like green Lambriches, 
which when they come to open, yield a 
downy Silk, as fine as Wadding. I have 
had Quilts and Cuſhions made of it for my 
own Uſe in Perfa, They Card it as they 
do Cotton, without ſpoiling it. 
Il muſt place among theſe Phyſical Drugs 
the Bezoar, which is that Stone, that is o 
famous in Medicine. It is a ſoft Stone, 
form'd with ſeveral little Coats and Skins, 
after rhe Manner of Pearls, or juſt like as 
Onions grow. They are found in the Boe 
dies of He. Goats, and She-Goats, whether 
tame or wild, on the fide of the Gulph 
of Perſica, in the Province of Coraſſen, 
which is the ancient Margianas and they 
are incomparably better than thoſe which 
are got in the Indies, in the Kingdom of 
Colconda, and in the Countries moſt remote. 
They ſay further, that there are in thoſe 
Countries of the Indies, great Bezoars, 
in the Bodies of the A/es, of the wild Boars, 
of the Porcupines, and in the Bodies 
of the Geeſe. I have ſeen ſome brought 
from Colconda; but becaufe the Goats were 
driven three Days Journey out of the 
Country, there were Bezoars but in a few of 
K 2 them, 
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them, and thoſe were only little pieces. 
We kept ſome of thoſe Goats Fifteen Days 
alive, and that with nothing but common 
Green Herbs; and when we came to open 
them, we found nothing in them. I kept 
them at that time to try the Truth of what 
was ſaid, that there was a particular 158 
which by heating thoſe Animals, produce 
this Stone in their Bodies. The Perſan 
Naturaliſts ſay, that the more theſe Animals 
feed in dry Countries, and eat warm and 
Sun · burnt Herbs, the more efficacious, and 
whol ſome is the Bezoar that they yield us. 
Coraſſon , and the Borders of the Gulph 
of Perſica, are Countries by their own Na- 
ture dry and Sun- burnt, if there are any 
in the World. One may always in the 
Heart of theſe Stones meet with ſome piece 
of Bramble, or other Wood, round about 
which, the humid Particles coagulate, that 
compoſe and form this Stone. It is to be 
obſerv'd, that in the Indies, they are the 
She-Goats that bear the Bezoar ; and in 
Perſia the Sheep, and the He-Goats ; and 
this makes the Perſians eſteem moſt the Bezoar 
of their own Country, as' being more hot, 
and better digeſted, and (et but little Value 
on the others, which are fold at a much 
cheaper Rate. The Bezoar of Perſia is ſold 
by the Kourag, which is the weight of three 
Meſals ; or to ſpeak more pjaznly, F ieh Four 


Found to the Konrag. 
The 
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The Orientaliſts hold, that the Bezoar'is 
a Counter Poiſon, for which reaſon they 
have given it the name of Pe- zaer, which is 
as much as to ſay, the Conqueror of Poiſon's 
or a thing that has the upper-handof Poiſon, 
Our Word Bezoar undoubtedly proceeds 
from thence, in the fame Manner as the 
Word Civit, comes from the Word Zabad, 
which is the Perſian Name. The Bezoar is 
made uſe of with great Succeſs in Sudo- 
rifics ; they give it in Purple Fevers ; they 
more eſpecially preſcribe it in Cordials, 
Confections and Philtres. They ſay it 
warms and enlivens the Spirits, awakens 
Vigour, and confirms the Temperature of 
the Body, The Eaſtern Phyſicians pre- 


ſcribe this in the room of any thing elſe. 


The leſs knowing People, and the Quacks, 
cry it up to the Skies; but in the Bottom, 
itis a Drug that looſes its Eſteem in the 
Eaſt, and that will, in a ſhort time, be entirely 
cry d down, as I think it is already in Europe. 
Tbe Manner of uſing it in Perſa, is to 
grate it with the Point of a Pen knife, or 
to make it into Powder on a Marble, and 
the uſual Doſe is two or three Grains, in a 
Spoonful of Roſe-water. The Bezoar is 
very eaſily and commonly falfified, The 
greateſt and moſt poliſh'd Pieces are the 
moſt to he ſuſpe&ed ; becauſe the Price of 
thoſe Pieces being far above the Price of 
the common Pieces; the Falſifiers of it make 

E 3 more 
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more by the Drachm than any other way. 
Lnever ſaw true Bezoars that weigh d above 
| Gx Grains; and the true Bezoer is always 
- lighter than the Counterfeit, which is one 
of the Marks the knowing Purchaſers go by, 
There is another ſurer Mark till, which is 
to apply an Awl, made red-hot in the Fire; 
for if any Vapour iſſues from it, or if the 
Awl enters it, tis a certain Sign of its being 
a Counterfeit. Roſin and Spaniſh Wax, are 
the Materials which they commonly make 
uſ2 of, in falſifying the Bezoar, It muſt not 
be forgot, that the fine Polliſh of that Stone 
is Artificial; its Skin or Coat, when tis firſt 
taken out of the Body of the Animal, 
being Rovgh and Greeniſh, without as well 
as within. 

As I have had ſeveral Queſtions put to me 
ſince my return, concerning Murk and Au. 
bergreaſe, I thought it would be very well 
done of me to ſet down here what { have 
obſerv d in my Travels. 

I believe that all the World knows very 
well, that Mu is the Excrement and Cor- 
ruption of a Beaſt, that reſembles a wild 
She. Goat, excepting that her Body and Legs 
are ſmaller. it; is to be met with in upper 
Tartary, in South China. which is border- 
ing upon it; and in Greet Tibet, which is 
a Kingdom between the Indies and China. 
I never ſaw any of thoſe Animals alive 
there, but I have ſeen their Skins in ſeveral 
Places. 
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Places: You may meet with Draughts of 
them in the Embaſſy of the Ho!landers to 
China, and in the China Iluſtrata of Father 
Kirchor. They give it out as a common 
Opinion, that Muck is the Sweat of an 
Animal, which runs and gathers it ſelf in a 
ſmall Bladder near the Navel. The Orien- 
taliſte ſay more exactly, that it forms it ſelf 
in a receſs of the Body of that Goat, near 
the Navel, the Humour whereof works and 
eats its way out, particularly when the Beaſt 
is in a Heat ; that then by dint of rubbing 
it ſelf againſt Trees and Rocks, the Veſſel is 
broke and penetrated, and the Matter 


| ſpreads it ſelf into that part, between the 


Muſcles and the Skin, and gathering together 


there, it forms a ſort of Lump or Bladderz 


that the Internal and External Heat, warms 
the corrupted Blood, and tis that Heat 


which gives ſo violent a Scent to the Musk. 
The Eaſtern People call this the Navel of 
Mu, and alſo the Odoriferons Navel. 
The good Musk is brought from Tibet; the 


Eaſtern People eſteem it beyond that of 
China, whether it be that it has a. more 


ſtrong or laſting Perfume, or that their own 
comes freſher to them; becauſe Tibet is 


nearer to them, than the Province of Xenſy, 
which is the part of China where they make 
the moſt Must. The great Trade for Mus: 
is carried on at Boutem, a celebrated City 
in the Kingdom of Tibet. The Patans, who 
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go to mike Purchaſes there, diſtribute i it 
Out about all the Indies, from whence tis 
| afterwards Tranſported to all the Parts of 
the Earth. The Patans are Neighbours: to 
Perſia, and the upper Tartary, na are Sub- 
jects or rather on] y Tributaries to the Great 
Mogul. 
The Indians make great Account of this 
romatick Drug, and eſteem it, as well for 
its Uſe, as for the great Demand there is 
for it. They uſe it in their Perfumes, in 
their Medicinal Epithems, and Confections, 
and in all Preparations which they are ac- 
cuſtom'd to make, in order to awaken the 
Paſſions of Love, and confirm the Vigour 
of the Body. The Women make uſe of it 
ro diſſipate "ths Vapours, which riſe from 
the Matrix into the Brain, by carrying a 
Bladder of it at their Navel, and when 
the Vapours are violent and continual, 
they take the Muh out of the Bladder, and 
4ncloſe it in a little piece of ſingle Holland, 
made in the faſhion of a ſmall Bag or Parſe, 
and apply it to the Part, which Modeſty 
will not permit me to Name. 
Thie beſt Musk in a Bladder, is worth four- 
ſcote and ten Nonpies a pound; the infe- 
For ſort goes at forty-five or fifty. A Noupie 
18 thitty Pence French Money. The Engliſh 
"and Portugneze make many Purchaſes in the 
Vydier to fell again in Europe. The Hollan- 
q Day theirs in China; the Armenians, tlic 
We F Kerr 
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Perſians, and the Patans carry theirs into 
Perſia and Turkey,where there is a great con- 


ſumption of them, for certain Reaſons, that 


are very eafy to Imagine... 
Tis the general Opinion, that when 
they cut the little Parſe where the Musk is; 
there iſſues forth from it ſo ſtrong a Pers 
fame, that the Huntſman is oblig d to ſtop 
his Mouth and Noſe very cloſe with Linnen 
folded in ſeveral Doubles; and that frequent» 
ly, notwithſtanding that Precaution, the ex- 
ceſſive ſtrength: of the Perfume, forces'the 
Blood to guſh out with ſuch Violence, that 
he bleeds to Death: I have apprizd my 
ſelf of this very exactly; and as, in effect, 
have heard the ſame thing told by ſeveral 
Armenians, who had been at Boutam, I am 
my ſelf perſwaded of the Truth of it. My 
Reaſon is, becauſe this Drug does not gain 
ſtrength by Time, but on the-contrary loſes 
its Smell intirely at the long run. Be- 
ſides, that Perfume is ſo ſtrong in the 
Indies, that I was never able to bear the 
Smell. Whenever l trafick d for Musk I al- 
ways kept my ſelf in the Air, with my Hand- 
kerchief held to my Noſe, and ſtood at a 
pretty good diſtance from thoſe ho hand- 
led the Bladders, referring my ſelf to 
my Broker's Opinion of it, by which I am 
well aſſured, that the Musk muſt be very 
heady, and perfectly in ſupportable, when 
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LI add, that there is not a Drug in Nature, 
that 3 is more eaſily counterfeited, nor more 
ſabje& to Adulteration. There are ſeveral 
of theſe Bags or Purſes, to be met with, 
which are no more than barely the Skins 
of the Animals, and fill d with their Blood 
and a little Musk, to give it the Scent, and 
that are not the Purſes which the Wiſdom 
of Nature has plac d near the Navel, to re- 
ceive that wonderful and Odoriferous Moi- 
ſture. As to the true and genuine Bladders 
themſelves, when the Huntſman does not 
find them full, he ſqueezes the Body of the 
Animal, that the Blood may run into it, and 
fill it up; becauſe 'tis a receiv'd Opinion, 
that the Blood of Musk, and even the Fleſh 
it ſelf, ſmells well, The Merchants after- 
wards put Lead, Bulls-blood, and other 
Things, into it, to add to the Weight. The 
Art which the Eaſtern People have to know 
when. tis adulterated and when not, is firſt, 
to take and weigh it in their Hands, Ex- 

tence has taught them, exactly to know 
b5 the weight, whether a Bladder be alter d 
or not. Their Taſte is the ſecond Proof; 
the Indians never fail of putting into their 
Mouths the little Grains that are continu- 
ally falling from the Bladders, when they 
are about buying tbem; The Third is, to 
take a piece — Thread ſoak d in the Juice 
of Garlick, and draw it through the Blad- 
der, in a Needle, for if the ſmell of the 
[> Garlick 
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Garlick goes away quite, the Musk is good, 
but if the Thread retains that ſmeli, it is 
certainly adulterated.. Pe. 

Aubergreaſe is got in the Indian Sea,” a» 
long the Coaſts of Africe, which lie be- 
tween the Cape of Good Hope, and the 
Gulph of the Red Sea: The Sea throws it 
out at times, ſo that it goes much farther, 
even up to the River of Ceylan, and the 
Coaſt of Malabar ; but this happens very 
rarely. I have read in a Perfan Author, 
that the Arabians believe Ambergreaſe to be a 
Matter producd by the Water of Springs 
and Fountains, which are at the bottom of 
the Sea, as' the Naphte, which the Winds, 
and the force of the Currents drive into the 
River. They hold, among the pg; {| 5 
of the People, on the contrary, that it is. 

a Froth of the Sea, that's harden'd and 
congeal d, or elſe the Seed that comes out 
of large Fiſh, which likewiſe grows hard and 
congeal'd. But this is an Opinion that does 
not carry along with it an Air of Truth; 
tor why ſhould not the Sea, which is frothy, 
and has vaſt Fiſh every where in it, produce 
this precious Aromatick in other Places of 
the Indies, where there is ſtill more Warmth, 
and a greater degree of Drought ? The moſt 
knowing Indians ſay, that Ambergreaſe is an 
Odoriferous Gum, as Incenſe, which grows 
in Arabia, and which being waſh'd into the 
Sea, by the Rains, the Floods, and the Tor- 


rents, 
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rents, which are uſually ſubſequent to theſe 
rainy Seaſons, (and theſe happen much a- 
bout the time of our Autumm) is carried by 


the Winds and the Currents of the Manſoont, 


towards Africa, and driven along upon thoſe 
Coaſts, even to the laſt great Point of Land; 


which we call the Cape of Good Hope, whete 


it is again driven back by the Courſe of a 
contrary Sea, which runs to meet it from 
the Iſland of Madagaſcar. One of the wiſeſt 
Men in India, and one of the greateſt 
Lords, by Name M:ſzar cheri felmole, whom 


the late King of Colconda, out of a particu- 


lar Eſteem, ſent for from Iſpaban, to give 


him his Daughter in Marriage, and who, the 


laſt time I was at Colconda, had the largeſt 


Pieces of Ambergreaſe, and the fineſt I ever 
ſaw in my Life, was of Opinion, that it 
was Wax and Honey congeal d: He told me, 


as he was ſhowing me ſome Pieces, which 
were very porous in the infide, and almoſt 
like a Spunge; that the Bees in Africa made 
their Honey among the Rocks, and in the 


old Trunks of hollow Trees, as they do in 


the: Eaſt, moſtly in Countries that are thinly 


inhabited, and ſometimes: even in others 
that are very well Peopl'd, as I have ob- 


ſerv d in my firſt Volume, that they make 
their Honey ſo in Mererelia, and Circalſia ʒ 


and that the Torrents of Rain, carry pieces 


of their rough Work into the Sea, where 
ihe Matter hardening, contracts at laſt that 
| adni- 
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admirable Scent, for which it is ſo much 
eſteem d. He ſaid, that the difference. be- 
tween Ambergreaſe and. the black Amber, 
which is not worth ſo much as the other, 
proceeds from this, that one Honey is not fo 
good as the other, and that one may per- 
ceive juſt as much difference in the Amber- 
greaſe as one may in the Honey in all the 
8 where there is wild Honey. This 
precious Drug, which was unknown to t. 
ancient Profeſſors of Pharmacy, as well 
Greeks as Arabians, ſmells at firſt very ill to 
what they pretend it does, but afterwards | 
in proportion as it hardens, it loſes that 
Quality. I have remark d. -chat the Amber 
which is freſh and newly fil d up, hath a 
ſtrong ſmell, which is both diſpleaſing and 
injurious, but goes off in time: They aſſure 
you ſtill further, that the Birds of 
are very greedy of it, and peck ĩt up, whi 
I believe to be very true; however I never 
met with the point of à Bird's Beak in 
piece of Ambergreaſe, which, they ſay, is fee 


quently to be met with. 


The Perſſan, don't uſe a e deal of 
Civet, which they call Zabad : The 
men rub their Hair with it, having firſt very 


well prepar'd it for that purpoſe, | 


Over and above all theſe Medicioaf 
Drugs, which I have told you grow in Per- 


ſa, there are alſo the Galbanum, which 


Saas in the Mountains at ſeven or cight 
Leagues 
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1 diſtance from Ipaban: The vegetable 
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Alcals, which grows almoſt every where 


the Sal Armomack ; the Orpiment, which is 
uſed for Depilation, or taking away the 
Hair ; this grows in Media, and round about 


Cabin, particularly the yellow _ 
I ſhall ſay. nothing here of theſe Jatter 


Druggs, becauſe they are neither ' ſo extra- 
ordinary, nor ſo much enquir'd after, but 


Jet are ſufficiently known ne 


reckon in that 


Guermee, as much as to ſay 
they are round and ſmall, 


Water, 


Country 


Of the Fruits of PE R $ A. 


I Begin with the Melons, which are the | 

moſt excellent Fruit in all Perſis: They 
above twenty 
different ſorts of them ; the firſt are called 
„the hot ones; 
' This is a ſort 
of Melon that the Spring Produces ; it is 
very inſipid, and melts in the Mouth like 
The Perſian Phyſicians adviſe dig 


ple to eat plentifully of it; and they ſay 


is neceſſary to purge one's ſelf with 85 in 
the ſame manner as Herbs are uſed to purge 


Horſes, and at the ſame time. 
thing which they never fail to do, as con- 
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ſtantly as the Tear comes about, in the 
Month of April. They will eat at thattime 
2 matter of ten or twelve Pound of Melon 
2-Day for a Fortnight or three Weeks toge- 
ther; and this is as much for Health's ſake 
2s it is to pleaſe their Palates, for they look 
upon it as a great reireſher and cooler of 
their Blood; and if a Man is fallen away, it 
will reſtore him again, and make him grow 
fat. They tell you a Story upon this Subject, 
of two Arabian Phyſicians, who coming to 
Ipaban in queſt of Buſineſs, they came Tore 
exactly in the Seaſon of theſe Guermec, and 
ſeeing the Street full of this kind of Fruit, 
they ſaid one to another, Let ut go further 
on, don't let us ſtay here, there is nothing to 
do for us in this Place; theſe People have 
a Remedy for all Diſtempers, However ſome 
wiſe People believe on the contrary, that tis 
the exceſſive Uſe of this Fruit which cauſes 
thoſe Fevers, that are ſo rief there in 4. 
tumn. They ſay, that theſe Melon load 
the Stomach with Phlegm, and that the ſoſt 
and Sugar Melons, which muſt of Conſe- 
quence be very hot. and come after theſe 
firſt, concoct the Phlegm, and turn it into 
Cholar, and that from thence proceeds the 
Fever. After theſe Guermec or hot Melons, 
there come up different ſorts every Day, and 
the later theſe Fruit are, the better. The 
lateſt of them all are White, and you would 
ſwear, that they were nothing but one en- 


tire 
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tire Lump of pure Sugar. They are a 
Foot long, and weigh ten or twelve Pound. 
Theſe are eaten in the Winter time. In 


thoſe Houſes where they keep a good Table, 


there is a Service of Melons all the Year 


round, becauſe the old ones will keep till 
the coming in of the Guermec Melons. They 
Ekrep them in Ca ves where the Air can't get 
in, and necording to the bigneſs of the 
Rlace, they have always one or two Lamps 
lighted, which diſpel the Cold, and hinder 
the Froſt from getting into them. Melons in 


the common Seaſon, which laſts full four 


Months, are the daily Food and ſuſte- 
nance of the pborer ſort of People. They 
live upon nothing elſe but Melons and Cu- 
exmbers, the laſt of which they eat without 
paring them. ' There are ſome that will eat 


five.and thirty Pounds of Melon at a Dae 1 


wihout making themſelves Sick. 


theſe four Months, they come in ſuch — 4 


Quantities to Iſpahar, that I can't help belie- 
ving they eat more there in a Day, than they 
do in France in a Month. The Streets are full 
of Horſes and Aſſes, that are loaded with them, 
from Mid- night till Morning, and all the 
Day til Sun-ſet, The beſt in the Kingdom 
grow in Coraſſon, near lower Tartary, in a 
Village call d Craguerde. They carry em 
to Iſpaban for the King, 


and for Preſents to 
their Friends. They don't ſpoil at all in their 
bringing, tho they come thirty Dar Ol 
off. 
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off. Butthisis nothing near fo wonderful, as 
what I have ſeen at Surat in the Indies s = 
for there I have eaten Melops my ſelf, ſent 
from Agra, which is forty Days Journey off, 
and they had been broùght to Agra from 
ths Frontiers of Perſia, before that, which 
is forty Days Journey more. A Man carries 
them on Foot, and he cat carry above two 
at à time, they ate ſo weighty, aud ſo 
very big. He carries them in two Pan- 
niers hanging from a Beam like Ballances, 
which he catries upon his Shoulders, and 
Shifts them every now and then to eaſe 3 
himſelf. -: Theſe Porters will travel ſeven or ' 
eight Leagues a Day with one of theſe;Bur- 
thens. They likewiſe. bring the Seed of of 
Tartary, which muſt be renew'd. every ſeven 
Years; for after that time, it -degenerates 
intirely, grows inſipid, and the Fruit retains 
nothing of its former Taſte: + 7 
Among all theſe - ſorts of Melons; there 
are Water-Melons or Pateques, that grow up 
and down throughout the Kingdom; but 
the beſt of theſe, as well as the others, come 
from BaFria. They have Cucumbers, one 
ſort whereof, have few or no Kernels, which 
they eat raw, and without dreſſing them in 
any manner whatſoever; and they have 
likewiſe a Fruit, which they call Badiniar, 
which is the Xanthium of Diaſcoridet, and 
the ſame with what we call the Love» 
Apples. It has a Taſte that comes very 
2 vob I. F Rb 
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near that of the Curumber, is as big 28 
Apples generally are, and as long again, 
and when tis Ripe: the Skin grows quite 
black?z it grows as Cucumbers do, it is very 


good in ſeveral different Sauces, and to be 
dreſs d up in many Things ; no Body cats: 
them till they are Roaſted: They are to be 


met with in the Southerly Parts of Italy. 

There is another Fruit in Perſia that 
g W3V upon a Plant, it is round, and about 
as big again as a common Apple, but hollow 
and light, and not worth the Eating; they 
eſteem it only for the Smell; it is cal ld 
Deſtembovis, that is to ſay, the Perfume of 
the Hand, beeauſe they carey” ie in their 
Ha like a Naſegax. 


Next to the Melone, the wok excellent 
Fruits in Perſia, are the Grapes and Dates ; 
ny are at leaſt ten or a dozen ſorts" of 


| — op Purple, Red and Black; the Grapes 
are 


large, that a ſingle one is a Mouchfal : 


that which they make their Wine of at I 
pabas is call d' Riob- Mich, it is generally a 
little white Grape, and better than our Muf- 
cacline ;; but if one eat too many, they riſe 
in one's ; Throat, and are overheating when 
us d to Exceſs ; it is round, and without 
Stones in it, or at leaſt, one cannot per- 
ceive there's any in them in the Eating; bat 
when the Wine works, you may fee the 
Seeds of that Grape float at Top, like little 
TE or Threads, that are as thin as 


"the 
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of them to the Ceiling,from whence th 
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the Point of a Needle, and very a. 
In Perſia they keep their Grapes all Winter, 


leaving icky! half the Winter banging upon 


the Vine, each Bunch being folded in a Lin- 
nen Bag, to binder tlie Birds from getting 
at them ; they pick 1 the quantity "they . 
intend to eat; this is the Advaniag e of 
the dry. Ee Air, Which the 937 
breath, that it reſerves every Thigg; 
whereas the Quality of out moiſt Clig ates 
ſpoil and corrupt all, our Fruits. They 
make their RAU dry, by hanging inches 

It 
Grape by Grape. In the Country of Konr- 
deſton, and near Sultanid, where there are 
abundance of Violets, "they mingle th 
Leaves with the Raiſins, and they [ay it is 
very good and wholfome for the Stomach. 
It is certain, it gives the Raiſa a better Fla- 
vour. The beſt Raiſins that are to be had 
round about Iſpahan, are thoſe which the 
Guebres, or Antient Perſian Pagans make ; 
and efpecially thoſe of Negafabad, which 
is a great Market-Town, four Leagues from 
Tipe 255 where none but Grebres live; the 

reſs their Rai ſas with more Care than the 
Mahometans ; Fs ſe they are permitted 
by their Religion, to drink Wine, as well 
as the Jews and Chriſtans. - 

As for the Dates, which I take to be the 
beſt Fruits in the World, they are no where” 
lo good as they are in Perf. They grow 
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Pickl'd Walnuts, There is not more deli- 
cate Eating in Nature than they are, You 
muſt however, be moderate in the Uſe of 
this Fruit, it you are not accuſtom d to eat of 
them; for in that Caſe, when People eat 
too much, they heat the Blood, even to the 
making Ulcers ſpread all over the Body, 
and to the Weakning of the Sight, a; Thing 
which never happens to the Inhabitants of 
the Country, from whence this Fruit comes. 


The Dates grow in Tufts or Bunehes, on 


the Top of the Palm, which is a ſlendet 
hs is | Tree 
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Tree, but taller, than any; Fruit-Tree what- 
ſoever, and it has no Branches but on the 
very Top of all. A Man climbs up by 
means of a Rope, which he faſtens about 
the Knots of the Tree, from one to another, 
and ſo higher and higher, till he gets up to 
the Top; then in an Hours time, the whole 
Fruit of the Tree is gather'd 5 for that 
WH Fruic ſticks together in Cluſters, which will 
> Wl weigh from thirty to forty Pound. The 


"a Date-Trees will bear near two Hundred 
BY Mans of Fruit at a Time, which is the ſame 
„with four and twenty hundred Weight: 
his Tree does not begin to bear till it is 
J ffteen Wirs old, but it bears afterwards 
le for near two. hundred Years together, 
1d There are in Perſa, all the ſame forts of 
tog Fruits which we have in Europe, and many 
uu others that we have not; and certainly, 
10 if they underſtood Gardening as well as 
l. we, their Fruits would be ſtillãncomparably 
"of finer and more delicious than they are; but 


they have no knowledge at all of the Matter. 
oT hey do not underſtand the Art of Graft- 
ing, Inocculating, of ſpreading Trees into 
he Hedgcerows, and breeding Dwarf Trees. 
j All their Trees are commonly very high, 
ug and laden with Timber. They have ex- 
ot cellent Apricocks of five or ſix ſorts, and 
other Stone-Fruits that we have, whereof 
they have more than fifteen Kinds, that 
"i ſucceed and grow up one under another. 
ee F 3 You 
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Tou may frequently ſee in Perfa, Nectarin 


of ſixteen or eighteen Ounces, and Peaches 
near as large; but what you will find no 
where elſe, is a kind of Apricocks, which 


they call Tocmchams, that is to ſay, the Seed 


ar Egg of the Sun, which are red within, 
and very delicious to the Palate. This ſort of 
Aprirorłs, and the others likewiſe, are very 
eaſy to open, the Stones within them open 
at the ſame Time, and they contain a ſweet 
Almond, that has an excellent Taſte ; they 
Export them when dry'd to a thouſand Pla- 
ces, and when they are boil'd in Water, the 
Juice which is very pleaſant, thigkens the 


Water, and makes it a perfect Syrip, as if 


you had put ſo much Sugar into it. I have 
been at ſome Entertainments in Mpaban, 
where they have had above fifty ſorts of Fruit 


at Table, ſome of which grow three or four 


hundred Leagues off. France, or Maly, 


can t afford 'awy Thing like it. Nothing is 


more common to be ſeen there than the 


Pomgrannate, which is very excellent: 


There are ſeveral ſorts, as White, Fleſb- Co- 
lour, Roſe-Colour,; and perfect Red; there 
are ſome which Have ſuch tender Kernels in 
them, that you can ſcarce feel them in your 


Teeth, and others that have not 'a Mem- 
brane, or little Skin, between the Seeds. 


Pomgrannates come from Teſd, which weigh 


above a Pound; the Apples and dens 
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I mean the beſt, come from Heria, and the 
Parts adjacent; the Dates from Caramenia, 
as I have obſerv'd ; the Pomgranates from 
Chirac; aànd the Oranges from Hyrtania. 
Quinces, amongſt the reſt, are very good in 
Perſia, having a ſoft and agreeable Taſte ; 
and among the Fruits for the Curioſity of 
them, they reckon the Onions of Backria, 


that are as large and ſweet as Apples. 


There ate juſt fuck others grow at Carek, a 
little Ille in the Gulpb of Perſica. Bacria, 
beyond all the World, is one of the Coun- 
tties that produces the beſt and fineſt Fruits; 
there are Pleries, as our Prunes of Brignole, 


but more agreeable and better for the Sto- 
mach; half a Dozen boil'd in Water make a 


gentle Purge, and if yon only mingle with 
them as much Sena as ole takes up be- 
tween a Finger and Thumb, it makes a com- 


pleat Medicine ; they call them Alom Bocors, 


that is to ſay, Prunes of Bocora, which is a 
Town belonging to the Bqtriars, in little 
Tartary, ſituated on the River Oxus. 
The Pitabos grow at Cabin, and found 
about in the Countries of Media, and are 


larger than thoſe of Syria; they grow no 
where in the World that I know of, but in 


thoſe two Places: They have one ſort of 


Piſtacho · Nuts, that I never ſaw any where 


1 


elſe, which are not ſo: good as the others, 


and are as ſmall as Cherry - Stones; the 
Perſians eat them dry, fry'd with Salt: 
F 4 The 
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They give you ſome of them at all Colla- 
tions eſpectally when there's any; Wine at 
the Table. 
They have moreover, Meds , great 
Nuts, little Nuts, Filberds, and Figs, that 
are excellent to the higheſt Degree. The 
_ greateſt Exportation of Fruits is from. Teſd. 
Olives likewiſe grow, in. Perſe, 2, on the 
Frontiers of Arabia, and in Mazenderan, 
near the Caſpian Sea; but they don't know 
bow to preſerve them, nor n Oil out 
of them. 
I ſhall not diſcourſe i in this Chapter x: 
the Grain, which the Earth produces for 
the Nouriſhment of Men and Beaſts, be- 
cauſe I ſhall treat of them in the Chapter of 
Mechanick Arts, and Trades under the 
Article of Hurbandry, or Agriculture. 
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Concerning the Flowers of p ERS A. 


HERE are all ſorts of Flowers in 
Perſia, that are to be met with in 
France, and in the fineſt Countries of Europe; 
but they are not equally diſtributed in all 
the Provinces; for there are fewer ſorts of 
Flowers, and a leſs Quantity, even of thoſe, 
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- in the Southern Parts of the Kingdom, than 
t in the others, an exceſſive Heat being as much 
contrary. to the Nature of moſt Flowers, as 
extream Cold; from whence it happens, 
that there are not ſo many Kinds of Flowers 
in India, as in Perſia, tho they are alike 
in this, that they laſt all the Year round. 
But the Flowers of Perſſa, by the Vivacity 
of their Colours, are generally handſomer 
than thoſe of Europe, and thoſe of Iadia. 
Hyrcania is one of the fineſt Countries for 
Flowers; for there are whole Foreſts, of 
Orange-Trees, ſingle. and double Jeſſamins, 
all the Flowers that we have in Europe, and 
ſeveral that we have not. The moſt Eaſtern 
Part of that Country, which they call Ma- 
zenderan, is nothing but one continu d 
Parterre, from September, to the End of 
April. All the Country is at that Time co- 
Y ver'd over with Flowers; and it is likewiſe 
the beſt Time for the Fruits; as on the Con- 
trary in the other Months, they ceaſe. to 
Flouriſh, by reaſon of the . exceſſive Heat, 
and Malignity of the Air. Towards Me- 
dia, and the Southern Parts of Arabia, the 
Fields produce of themſelves Tulips, Ane- 


r 


n 


g mone s, ſingle Renunculuss of the fineſt Red, 
g and Imperial-Crowns. In other Plates, 
| as round about Iſpaban, the Jorquils grow 
K of themſelves, and there are Flowers that 


laſt all the Winter. They have in the proper 
en fer; e manor Seaſon, 
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Seaſon, ſeven or eight ſorts of Dafſo- 
dils,' Lilly-Convallies, Lillies and Violets, 
of all Colours, fingle and double Pint, 
and the Pinks of India, which ate of fo 
gay and bright a Colour, that they dazle 
the Eye; ſingle and double Jeſſamint, and 
thoſe which we call Spaniſh Jeſſamins, that 
for Beauty and Fragrancy, far ſurpaſs thoſe 
of Europe. They have a ſort of Mallows 
too, that are of a very beautiſul Colour. 
The Tulip at Tſpahan have a ſhort Stalk, 
not growing above four Inches from the 
Ground. Among the Flowers that grow, - 
during the Winter:Seaſon, are the white and 
blew Somboul, which is the fame Flower 
with what we call the Hyacinth, the Lill 
of the Valleys, little Talips, the Violet, 
the Liriconfancy's, and the Arr. In the 
Spring-time, they have the like Plenty of 
yellow and red Gilliflowers, Ambretts of 
all Colours, and a Flower we have not, as 
F know of, that ſeems to me to be one of the 
fineſt in Nature; they call it Ge, t hat is 
to ſay, a Clove Gilliflower, becauſe it perfeQ- 
y reſembles a Clove ; it is of an mcompas- 
rable Scarlet Colour; there is nothing in Na- 
türe or Art to be ſeen, that has ſo lively a 
Lock with it ; every Sprig bears Thirty 
of theſe Flowers, rang'd in a round Form, 
and about the Bigneſs of a Crown 
Piece in Circumference. The Roſe, which 
is ſo common among them, is of 00 | 
Orts 
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ſorts of Colours, beſides its natural one, 

White, Yellow, Red, which we call the Spa: 
niſh Roſe, and others of two Colours, vis, 
Red on one Side, and White or Tellom on the 
other. The Perſfant call theſe Roſes Don 
Ronye, or Two Places. I have feen a Roſe- 
Tree, which bore upon one and the fame' 
Branch, Roſer of three Colours, ſome Tet- 
low, others Tellow and White, and others 
Yellow and Red, They make great Green 
Flower-Pots in the Spfing, which are very 


agreeable to the Eye; with theſe” they 


adorn their Apartments, and their Gardens, 
by placing upon theſe Pots a Couch of 
ſifted Earth, intermingled with the See 
of Creſſes, and keeping it always cover'd 
with a wet Cloth. The firft Rays of the 
Sun, make the Seed ſprout out, and you fee 
the Pot all over Green, jaſt like the Rind 
of a Tree over-run with Moſs: But there 
is nothing more beantiful to behold than 
the Trees in Bloſſom, particularly the Peach- 
Tree, becauſe the Bloſſoms are ſo very thick 
upon them, that you cant look through 
A Bis e 
l have made mention, among the other 
Flowers that grow at Iſpahan, of the Hya- 
 cinth, which they call Somboult 3 where- 
upon, I muſt tell you, that Pietro della valle 
ſpeaks in his Relations, of a Root exquiſite 

r its fragrant Smell, and Perfame, which 
he ſays, the Perſfans call Sombout Catay, or 


Tar- 
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Tartarian ʒ and as he ſaid no more of it, 
than barely that it was an Odoriferous Root, 
ſeveral People ask d me at my Return, what 
it was ? I believe it can be nothing elſe but 
the! Syica Nardi, mention d in the Goſpel, 
which in Engliſh, we call Spikenard ; for 
Sowboul-in, Arabich, ſigniſies Spike, or Ear 
of Corn, from whence the Arabic Aſtra- 
nomers term that Sign of the Zodiacł, which 
we call Virgo, Somboyl, or Bearer of Ears of 
Corn, by reaſon ot, the Sheaf of Corn, 
which Painters place in her Hand: But I 
never heard any Body in Perſia ſay, that 
ſuch a Fruit grew there, and I will venture 
to ſay, that Pietro della Valle is miſtaken in 
that, as he has been in many other Things, 
by taking a Compound fora Root. I have 
made it my general Obſervation in Perſia 
and Turkey too; that they call many Things 
that ate exquiſite in their Kind, Catay, or 
Tartarian ; not that they mean by this, 
that it came from thence, but only to ex- 
preſs the Rarity, and the Value of the 
Things: As for Example, they call tbe 
9 Catay, that is to 


ſay, Tartarian Cloth of Silver. 


Brocards of Venice, Zerb 


After what I have ſaid of the Number 
and Beauty of the Perſian Flowers, one 
would be very apt to imagin, that they muſt 
of courſe have the fineſt Gardens in the 
World; but it is no ſuch thing # on the 
Contrary I have found it to be a general 
_ 2 ar 
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Rule, that where Nature is moſt Eaſy and 
Fruitful, they are very raw and unskilful 
in the Art of Gardening. This comes to 
paſs, by reaſon, that in thoſe Places, where 
Nature plays fo excellently. the Part of a 
er A; if 1 may-be permitted to uſe the 
Exp reflion, Art hath in a Manner nothing 
to 7" The Gardens of the Perſians, com- 
monly conſiſt of one great Walk, which 
parts the Garden, and runs on in 4 
ſtraight Line, border d on each ſide by 4 

Row: of Plantanes, with a Baſon of Water 
in the middle of it, made proportionable 
in Bigneſs to the Garden, and ſikewiſe of 
two other little Side- Walks, the Space” bes 
tween them-is confuſedly ſet with Flowers) 
and planted with Fruit-Trees, and Roſe? 
Buſhes ; and theſe are all the Decorations 
they were They don't know what” Par- 
terres and Green- Houſer, what Wilder- 
neſſes and Terraſſes, and the other Orna- 
ments of our Gardens are. The moſt par- 
ticular Reaſon one can aſſign for this, is, 
that the Perſians don't walk ſo much in 
Gardens as we do, but content themſelves 
with a bare Proſpe&, and breathing the 
freſh Air: For this End, they ſet themſelves 
down in ſome part of the Garden, at their 
firſt coming into it, and never move from 


their Seats till rey are Boing o out of it. 
| | ; 8 
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Of Metals is finerals : To which 3s arnex'd 
8 . > 4 1 . 
© Diſcomſe of Jeverls. 


AS Perſia i very Mountainous, it is full 
4 of Metals and Minerale, which they 
have begun todraw out by Force in this laſt 
Century, much more than in the preceding 
Ages. It is to the great Abat that this Diligence 
of theirs is owing, and it was the great Num- 
ber of Mineral Waters, which are here and 
there to he met with in all Parts of the King- 
dom, which induc'd him to cauſe the Work 
of the Mines to be carty d on with Vigour. 
The Metals that are the- moſt uſual to be 
met with in Perſia, ate Iron, Steel, Braſs, 
and Lead. They have not as yet, ec 
Gold or Cileer there. They are howevye 
very well aſſur d that there muſt be ſome 
in the Mines, it being impoſſible that ſo 
many Mountains which produce all ſorts of 
Metals, and Salpher, and Sult-Petre, ſhould 
not likewiſe produce thoſe Minerals of the 
- Sun and Moon: But the Perſians are: too 
flothful to make any Diſcoveries. Amon; 
them, if they have what others before the 
us d to have, they ſtop there and fit down 
contented, and never trouble their Heads to 
ſeek farther into Things: If they were as 
1 active, 
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ales, as reſtleſs, and 23neceſſitous-2 People | 


as we are, there would not have been a 
Hole or a Corner of theſe Mountains, but 
would have been rak d into, and rummagd 
ſeveral and ſeveral times. That which 
proves it till furtber, that there ia Siluer in 
thaſe Mines, is, that the Neſiners always 
find their Encreaſe in the refining of it. and 
this could never be, but from the Silver 
chat is in the Lead, which they make 
uſe of in the reſining of this Silver, and 
in the melting, this — itlelf to the other 
The principal Mine which they work upon 
of Silver, even to this Day, is at Kervan, 
in the County of Dendamos, four Leagues 
from Iſbaban, in a Mountain call'd Chaconeb, 
or Mowmnt-Rogal. - But as Wood and Coals 
are both very fcarce at Iſpahan, aud in other 
Places, Mines are not to be met with that 
abound with Silver, the Expence always 
exceeding the profit z from whence it is be- 
come uſual to. ſay by way of Proverb; fot 
all vain and fruitleſs Undertakings, It is bt 
Mine of Nerban ; in that they lay out Ten 
for Nine: There are likewiſe Silver Mines 
at Kirman and Mazenderan. We have 
great room to believe, that the Luxury and 
Wealth of Perſia formetly came from the 
Mines of the Country, which are quite ex- 
hauſted, or that they neglected to keep them 
up, by reaſon. of the plenty ot Gold and 
Silver, which Trade and Canumerce _ 
into that Kingdom, | 
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The Jron Mines are in Hyrcania, in Sou- 
thern Media, in the Countries of Paribia, 
and in Ba#ria. There is Iron in Abundance, 
but ĩt is not fo ſmooth and tractable as that 
in Ereland. —© 
The Steel Mines are to found i in the ſame 
Countries, and they, produce a great deal, 
for the Steel there is not worth above ſe⸗ 
ven Pence a Pound. This Steel is ſo full of 
Slphur, that if you throw the Filings on 
the Fire, they will go off and make a Re- 
port like Gun- -powder. It is fine, having a 
mighty thin and delicate Grain, a Quality 
which naturally, and without. the help of 
Art, renders it as laſting as a Diamond. 
But on the other Hand, it is as brittle as 
 Glaſe'; and as the Perſian Artificers don't 
very welt-- underſtand how to temper 


it, they have no Method among them of 
| making Wheels and Springs, and other mi- 
nute and delicate Pieces of Workmanſhip. 


It however takes à very good Seaſoning or 
Temper, by being thrown into cold Water; 
and this they do by wrapping it up in 
a wet Cloth, inſtead of putting it into a 


: Trough of Water, after having made it very 


warm, but not red hot. This Steel: can ne- 
ver be; join'd with Iron, and if it is put into 
00 hot a Fire, it burns, and becomes like 
the Droſs of a Coal. They mix it with In- 
Aan Steel, which is ſofter, tho it be equally 
full of Sulphur, and held i in much more 


Eſteem. 
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eſteem. The Perſians call both the one __ 
the other ſort of Steel Poulad Fanherdir, 
Waſh'd Steel, which is that we call Damask d 


Steel, to diſtinguiſh it from the Steel of 


Europe. They melt it down in a round form 


like the hollow of one's Hand, and i in ethe | 


ſquare Sticks. 


Braſs thrives Favela at Hg in ths | 


Mountains of Maxenderan. There is alſo 
ſome in Bactria, and near Cabin. It is rough 
of it i ſelf, and to ſoften it, they mingle 1 

with the Braſs of Sweden or Japan; propor- 
tioning one part of foreign Braſs to twenty 


of their own: This i is the Metal they make | 


the moſt uſe of. 


The Lead Mines are near I Ervin al | 


Tesd, and theſe laſt are thoſe which have 
the greateſt ſhare of Silver in them; © 


Minerals abound throughout all Perſa; 6 
Sulphur and Salt Petre are extracted out 125 


of the Mountain of Damavend, which ſepa- 


rates Hircania from Parthida :' Antimpny is 
found in Carameni a. But it is a Baſtard ſoft, 


for that hav ing melted it, they found nothing 
in it but fine Lead. Emery, which is near 
. Niris, is pretty harſh, but it loſes its harſh- 
neſs when it is pounded ſmall ; quite con- 
trary to that of the Indies, which the ſmal- 
ler it is made, the more ſtrong and ſharp ir is, 
for which. Resſon it is counted muchi better, 
As forthe Vitriol and Mercury, thoſe are things 
that 9 want in Perſia, as much 39 they do 

Vol. I + 18 Tu. 
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Tin. They are forced. to ſend for them to 
the Indies. 
Salt is made by Nature alone, without the 
leaſt Art. Sulphur and Alam are made af- 
ter the ſame manner. There are two ſorts 
of Salt in the Country, that of the Earth, 
and that of the Mines or Rocks. There is 
nothing ſo. common in Perſia as Salt, for 
on the one hand there is no Duty laid upon 
it, and on the other you may ſee whole 
Plains ten Leagues or more in length, co- 
ver d quite over with Salt 3 and ſo you will 
find others as much cover d over with Sul- 
pbur and Alom. You paſs by a vaſt Quan- 
tity of them in the Rods of Parthida;;Per- 
fda, and Caramenia. There is a Plain of 
Salt near Caſban, which you muſt paſs thro 
to go to Hircania, where you will meet 
with Salt as neat and pure as any can be 
whatſoever. In Media, and at Iſpaban, the 
Salt is taken out of the Mines, and cary'd in 
great Quarters like Free-ſtone. It is ſo hard 
in ſome Places, as in the uninhabited Carame- 
nia, that they make uſe of it as Stones i in the 
building of poor Peoples Houſes. : 
The Marble, the Free. ſtone, and the Slate, 
come from Hamadan particularly, which is 
the ancient Suſe. There are ſeveral; ſorts-of 
Marble in Perſia, as White, Black, Red, and 
ſome vein'd with bite and Red, It is 
brought from Nair, near a-Market-Towd of 
Suſtana, call'd Sary; it breaks into 3 or 
a es, 
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Tables; 5 juſt like Slate ; but the moſt ad- 
mirable of all, is that which comes from a 
Place hard by Tauris. It is almoſt as tranſpa· © 
rent as Rock:Chryſtal, and you may ſee thro' 
Tables of an Inch thick, if not more. This 
Marble is white, mingled: with a green paliſh 
Colour, like the Fadde, which is & precious 
Stone, of à pale Green: It is ſo tender, that 


a Knife will enter it; which makes many 


People think, that it is not a true Mineral, 
neither has the Confiſtence of Parts, and 
cement like a true Genuine Stone = 
The Perſians don't make uſe of a Flint to 
their Guns, nor to ſtrike Fire with.” They 


| have a Wood which ſerves them inſtead of 


a Steel and Flint, and has the ſame Effect, 
becauſe if one is ſtruck againſt theother, they 
inflame and fire immediately. 

Towards the Frontiers of Arabia, on the 
ide of Babylon, there are whole Rows, from 
whence: you may Sather that ſort of Pitch 
which we call Bitumen. 

In the Countries wand about Tek you 
wilt find the Mineral Azure, but it is not fo 
good a5 that which comes from Tartary 3 
its Colour alters, becomes dark, and at 
length vaniſhes quite away. 

In Armenia and Perſida, you may meet 
witty: abundance of Bole-Armonick, and a 
Marl which is like White Soap, and ſerves 
them for the ſame Uſes as Soap. The Wo- 
men uſe it, moſt eſpecially when they wa | 
G 2 t eir 
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their Heads at the Bagnio. There are alſo 
Mines of 1þ»g/aſs diſcovered there. 
— In HAyrcania, on that ſide they call Mazer- 3 
der an, chey. have found the Pretoleum, or 
Naphtha: There is bath white and black. 
It is uſæd in varniſhing and painting, and in 
Phyſick too, for the curing of raw cold 
Humours. There is a great deal of Napbtha 
to be met with in other Places, as in Che/dea, 
where the meaner ſort of People: burn Ge: 
Oyl that is made of if. 1 - 03 51. ee 
But the richeſt Mine in Perſia is that of the, 
Turkey. Stones; they have it in two Places, 
at Nirhapour in Coraſton, and in à Mountain 
that is between Hyrcania and Part hida, four 
Days Journey from the Caſpian Sea, named 
Pphirous- Con, or, The: Mount of Ph rant, who 
was one of the ancient Kings of Perſa, that 
conquered this Country, and built up Towns 
and Caſtles in it. Pliny calls this Mountain 
the Caucaſus. The Mine of the Turkey:Stones 
was likewiſe diſcovered, during the, Reign 
of that Phirous, and took its Name from him. 
So. does the fine. Stone that we get out 
from it, and call Turbey Stone. becauſe it 
comes from the true dh oh Turkey, for they 
in the Eaſt call it Phiranze. They have 4 l 
diſcovered. another Mine of theſe. ſort; of 
Stones, but they are not ſo fine and lively 3 
they. call them New-Turkey-Stones, which is 
what we call the new Rock, to diſtin-; 
guifh them - from the: others, which ares old 
| Tar» 
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Tok 3's * 1 The : Colour bf it” lO in 
a They, keep aff thar'comes our of the 
old Rock for * King) who after be has 
pickd and cufl'd the beſt, ſells 9 tracks 
away the remainder! ''T de Miners and the 
| Officers overlook it, taking care to carry off 


as much às they can; aid from thence it 


comes to paſs, that one ſo often rung great 
Hazards in buying theſe Tyres: Soner? 
After theſe Mines of Pre feciob$' Ktbnes 1 
muſt ſet down the Fiſhery of Pearls, which 
is all” along the Gulph of Perfea, but Par- 
ticulanly round the iſle of Baber in. This 
Fifhery has a prodigious, plenty, and produ- 
+ 'more 
* 14 en a; Pearl taken out of it, that 
efph'd* Fi ifty Grains, and round to Per- 
feel n: This was a great Rarity, the lar- 
gelt 'Peatls in that Sea weighing no more 
5 erally than Ten or Twelve Gfains. The 


nk are obliged, under the ſevereſt 


E to "preſent the! King with the 
Pearls” that are above that Wendt 5 Put ſtill 


than a Million of - Pearſ# a Vear. 


that'is a Point in 'which they: perform their 


Truſt only when they have not a Oppor- 
tunity to break it. The Perſians formerly 


paid a Tax to the Portugueze, that they ſhould 
not trouble them ĩn that Fiſhery: But ſince 
the Power of the Poriugutze is fallen in the 


Indies, and that tis ſo low as we ſee it at 
this time of day reduc d, the Perſians have 
pay little or norhing and what they did 


— 
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= was only by way of Preſent ; but now they 
| give them nothing at all. 6s eee, 
The Pear! has pompous Names every 
where throughout the Eaſt, The Turks 
and 'the. Tartars call it Margeon, a Word 
which ſignifies a Globe of Light. The Per- 
fans, Meruarid, that is to ſay, Offspring 
of Light; and. Loulau, which ſignifies alſo 
Luminous and Brilliant; it is to expreſs its 
Fineneſs to tlie Eye. And truly the Pearls 
of Perſſa have much more Splendor in them, 
and a higher Colour than the Pearls of the 
Weſt. The Term of Loulou is very proba. 
bly the Original of the French Word Lueur, 
that is to ſay, a glimmering Light, jaſt as 
from the Word Meruarid, the People of the 
Weſt of Europe, have framd the Name of 
 Margerites, by which they us d to fignifie 
Pearls: They take them in very large 
Oyſters, near the Iſle of Babarin, where the 
Sea is made ſoft. and ſweeten d. by the In- 
termixture of a prodigious number of Sub- 
terraneous Canals that carry their Waters 
thither. They ſay that theſe Pearl-Fiſher- 
men draw out ſweet Water, by laying 
of Pipes to the 135 by which the Wa- 
ter diſcharges it ſelf into the Sea. They 
even ſay, That when the Portugueze were 
/ Lords of . Baharin,.. as they were, almoſt 
of the whole Gulph, they provided. their 
© Ships, with Water out of that very Place, 
dctawing it up from the Deep of 4 
N : \ I , E! 
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Sea by Pumps. 'The Diversthat fiſh for Pearls. 
are ſometimes near half a quarter of an Hour 
under Water, and ſhew an inconceivable 
Strength of Nature in theſe hazardous En- 
1mm hon , ...... 41 8 
1 muſt add in this Place, that the Perſßaur 
make a Diſtinction between Emranlds 3s 
we do between Rubies, They call the fineſt 
fort, the Emranxlds of Egypt, the next ſort, 
old-Emranlds, and the third, new Emranlds. 
Before the Diſcovery of the New World; 
Emranlds us d to come to them from Egypt, 
which were higher colour d, as they pre- 
tend, and harder than the Exranlds of the 
Weſt. They have ſeveral times ſhewn me 
ſome of theſe Emranlds, which they call 
ZLemroud-Meſri, or of Meſraim, the ancient 
Name of Egypt; and likewiſe, Zemroud- Aſ- 
vani, of Aſpan, a Town of Thebaida, call d 
Syena by the ancient Geographers. But 
though they ſeem to me to be very ſine, of 
a very deep ſinking Green, and of a ſpright- 
ly Luſtre ; yet I thought 1 had ſeen as good 
from the Meſt· Indies. As for what belongs 
to the Hardneſs, I cannot-ſay-any thing to 
it, having never had an Opportunity of 
Tryal ; and as it is certain that there has 
been no Talk this great while of any Mines 
of Emraulds in Egypt. It may very well be, 
that the Emronlds of Egypt were brought 
thither by the Canal of the Read Sea, coming 
either from the Meſt- Indies, by the Philip- 
5 f 
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pans, or from Pegn, or; from the Kingdont 
at Colconda upon the Coaſt of Coromandel, 
from whence they daily got ont Emrauldr. 
The Perſians will have it that the Mines of 
Egypt yield likewiſe the Oriental Ruby, the 
Tapas and the Carbundlei thàt Sofa were: 
ly nominal, which, is to be met with no 
more, and was very probably never any 
thing elſe but an Oriental Rub of a higher 
Colour than uſual. They call this imagi - 
vary Stone Jebel Chirac the Flambeau of the 
Night, becauſe of the Property and Qualicy 
Hay” of enlightning all things round it; 
Che Mobore, Royal Stone, and Cha Deva⸗ 
eran, King of the Jewels. They attribute 
to it Supernatural Virtues; and that theit 
Relation ſhould not fail of being fabulous 
enough, they fell you, that the Carbuncle 
was bred eithet in the Head of a Dragon, 
As; Griffin. OTA Royal Eag le, which was 
found upon the Mountain of Caf The 
Objentalift give this Name to the Hyperborean 
Mountains. As to the; Ruby, they call it 
Tacut Feylani ; and Tacut is apparently 
the Radix or Root of the Term Hyatinth, 
a2 Name which we give to Rubies that are 
ſoft and tender. It is true, there are Mines 
of precious Stones in Ceylan; but then there 
are none of them but hat are ſoft and ten- 
der. They, likewiſe call! it Balacebani, the 
Stone of Balaceban; which.is the Pegu, from 
-_y I judge. might. be br the * 
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of f Bala which * 6g to their Rake 
colour'd Rubies, lt is natural. that the Eaſt, 
being the Source of the Mines from whence 
our precious Stonts come, we ſhould; like-. 
' wiſe have their original Names come from 
thence along with them. Even the Name 
of Jeweller, which is given to the Traf⸗ 
fickers that way, came 1 125 


thence; for in all the Eaſtern N 
they call them Jha, | 
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1 Maſt 8 the Horſe at the Head of Fl | 
Domeſtick Animals,. The Horſes of Per. 
fa are the fineſt of all the Egfe. They are 
taller than the Exgliſb Sadd! le s, are, 
ſtrait before, a little Head, and Hoh 
are wonderfully thin and fine, exa 75 
portiomd, mighty gentle, good Trav 55 
and very light and ſprightly. They carry 
their Noſes to the Wind when they: run 2 
Courſe; and gallop with their Heads Hited - 
bigh in the Air, and this as they are bred 
and Taught: But leſt their Heads ſhould be 
thrown back upon the Horſeman's. Breaſt, 
they put them on a kind of Caveſon, which 
* tans, dür Leather, and like a Haleer, 
at 
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but broader, and very finely embroider d. 
which bridles in their Noſes, and paſſing 
between the Legs, is faſten d like the Breaſt» 
leather to the Gitth under the Horſe's Belly. 
The Horſes wear a long Tail which they 
braid, and tie up ſometimes. They are 
very gentle and and managable, eaſy to feed, 
and do good Service till they are eighteen or 
twenty Years old. They know not what a 
Gelding is among all the Horſes they have 
in Perſia. I have told you they are the 
fineſt in the Eaſt; but they are not for that 
Reaſon the beſt, nor the moſt ſought after. 
Thoſe in Arabia ſurpaſs them far, and are 
mightily eſteem d in Perſia for their lightneſs : 


They are in their Make like perfect Jades, 


and being lean and wither d, they make a 
wretched Figure. The Perfans ſay, that to 
try the Horſes which are ſold for; Arabs of a 


good Breed, which is in Aralia Felix, you 


muſt make them go thirty Leagues an end, and 
at a good rate, and aftewards lead them in- 
to the Water up to their Breaſts, and then 
give them their Oats ; if then they fall to 
their Oats greedily, they are true Arabian 
Horfes. The Perſians have ſeveral Tarta- 
rian Horſes too, that are lower than thoſe 
of Perfia, and more burly and ugly, but 

will bear more Fatigue, are more lively and 
nimble for the Race. .. Horſes are very dear 
in Perſſa; the fine ones are valu'd from a 
Thouſand Livres, to à Thouſand {roms : 
| 1 ENS ow SEL CESS pþ OW SSIS © ; T e 
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The great Exportation of them to Turkey 

and the Indies is what makes them ſo dear; 


but they can't carry any out of the King- 


dom, without a ſpecial Permiſſion from the 
King. N ee F Nn 
The beſt and commoneſt way of riding 
there, after the Horſe, is the Mule z they 
have very good ones in Perſſa, that Pace 
very prettily, never Stumble, and very rare- 
ly Tire. The higheſt Price of a Mule is five 
bundred Lire 
IT be other Beaſts of Uſe, after theſe, are 
Aſſes, and they have two Kinds of them; 
The Aſſes of the Country, which are like 
ours, ſlow, and heavy, are employ d for 
nothing but to bear Burdens; and à Breed 
of Arabian Aſſes, that are mighty ſine Beaſts, 
and the beſt Aſſes in the World; they have 
ſmooth ſhining Hair, they carry their 
Heads lofty, their Feet are light, and they 
move them gracefully as they go along; 
theſe are kept for Riding; the Saddles 
which they put on their Backs are round, 
like Pack-Saddles, but flat at Top, made 
either of Cloth or Tapiſtry, with Stirrups, 
and Furniture: They ſit nearer towards the 
Crupper tlian the Shoulders. Some of them 
have all Silver Furniture, and their Maſters 
love them for their Lightneſs and eaſie 
going. There are ſome of them valu d 
at four hundred Livres, and there is no 
ſuch thing as having one Rn 
ih 8 
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good under five and twenty Piſtoles.” | They 
eſteem them the ſame as | Horſes. The 
Church men, that are not in any Foſt ot 
great Benefices; affect riding upon Aﬀes,”! 
They teach theſe tame Beaſts nothing bit 
to pacez and the Art'they have of breeding 
them up to it, is by tying their Legs, the 
foremoſt to the hindermoſt with two Cot- 
ton Cords, which they proportion to the 
Step of the Als that is to pace, and theſe 
Strings they buckle up to the Girt on ench 
fide, in the Place where the Stirtups ufually 
hang; There are a ſort of Grooms that niount - 
them Night and Morning, and exercife 
them, tilf they have learnt perfectly how to 
pace. They learn it by being driven on by 
the Groom, and at tlie fame time ſtopt by 
the Cord, when they ſtep'd to ſuch Diſtan- 
ces as are proper to form the pace. They 
commonly. make a manag'd Beaſt or two fo | 
Side by Side with them when they are tra 
ing them up, that they may take the Step 
the ſooner: Theſe Beaſts go ſo quick, that 
there is nd following of them without gal- 
loping. They likewiſe teach their Horſes 
to ſtop ſhort of a ſudden, and fall batk en 
their Breeuh in the middle of a Courſe. 
- i Tbe' Perſians underſtand” Horſes very We; 
and have mighty good Jockeys. I Have a1. 
ready ſpoke of the Food of Horſes in the 
Firſt Volume. They make their Litters f 
Moot own Dung dry d and beat to Powder, 
: with 
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with which they throw up their Beds two 
or three Inches thick. Every Morning they 
ſpread the Dung of theſe Beaſts in the Stable- 
Tard, to dry in the Sun, and at Night, upon 
a. little beating, it crumbles into Powder: 
Being ſpread out all Day to dty in the Sun, 
the Smell of it evaporates away, ſo that the 
Stables have no ill Smell. They : uſe alſo 
abother Expedient to prevent that Smell, 
272, By mixing ſome Salt with the: Hofes 
Barley when they feed them. The Curry- 
combs of that Country are made without 
Handles, the edges of them are dented, and 
ſerve inſtead of Rubbers; they rub them 
after that with a Felt: They keep their: 
Stables very clean, ſo that they do not ſmell 
as ours do. There ate no Mangets neither, 
as in our Country: The Horſet eat theit Oats 
and Barley in a Hair Bag ty'd about their 
Heads, the Horſ. er Shoes are flat, without 
Heels, and thinner than ours; yet they laſt 
much longer, by the Reaſon, the Perſan 
Horſes Hoofs are much harder than ours, 
and much better and ſounder, and bear 
Na iling every where, which is owing to 
the wholſomnels. of the Air. Thoſe light: 
and; ſmooth Shoes make the » Horſes ſwifter 
in a Race. They, do not Shoe their Horſes 
in Wioter, and in Froſty · weather, others: 
wiſe than in Summer, but they Nail on their” 
Shoes with Nails of bigger and ſharper 
Heads. Other Beaſts are Shoc in * 
G29! an- 
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Manner as thoſe are, except in Winter, in 
thoſe Parts where it freezes. There is no fear 
of the Horſes ſliding in Perſia, for the Streets 
are not Pav'd. They have a way alſo in 
Winter of Painting the Horſes with Henna 
that yellow Paint abovementioned , -uſed 
| likewiſe: by Men and Women; they anoint 
their Legs, and their whole Bodies, up to 
their Breaſts with it, and ſometimes their 
Heads ; they fay that it keeps them from the 
Cold, tho it is rather uſed for Ornament ; 
for in ſeveral Parts it is done at all Seaſons: 
They Paint on the King's Horſes for diſtin- 
Qion ſake, a broad Tagged Lace, with Flouri- 
ſhes like thoſe of Coronet. 
In Perfia, none but the King can keep a 
Stud of Horſer. The Governours and Lieu- 
tenants of Provinces, who have any of 
their own, keep them with his Leave. The 
King has very large Stud, in all Parts of the 
Kingdom. In Media, and in the Province 
of Perſia, and chiefly, near Perfepolis, where 
the beautifulleſt Horſes of the Kingdom are 
bred. There are Stables alſo in every Pro- 
vince, and in moſt great Cities, that there 
may be always Horſes ready for the Troop- 


ers, the Trades- men, and all others in the 
King's Pay, and to the Officers; for they 
never deny a Horſe to any of thoſe Men, 
when they ask for one; but when once 
they have had one, they cannot return him, 
they muſt keep him. They ſend 2 

uch 
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ſuch vaſt Natiber of: Hoſes: e King, 
either: from his Studs, or by the Way of 
Preſents, that his Stables cannot hold them ; 
and then they are divide& among the Went: 
thieſt Hooſe-keepers, to every Houſe ene, 
and they are oblig d to keep them, till they 
are ſent for; they have in the mean While 
the Liberty of riding them. All the Kings 
Horſes ate Mark d with a large brows Tis 
lip, on the near Thigh. All other Pedpte's 
Horſes are Mark d on Sas other Side. "Thoſe 
who have any of the King's) Horſes eãnfot 
ſell them ; but they may ſwap them between 
them; and when the Horſes die in their 
Hands, they muſt cut off the Piece of "Skin 
where the Mark is, with a little Fleſh te it, 
and carry it to the King's Maſter of the 
Horſe in that Place, who blots the Horſe out 
of the Regiſter, after they have taken an 
Oath, that the Horſe died a natural Death, 
and not for want of Care, and then 
have another given them, with asking for. 
They affirm, that the Officers of the Stables 
by ſteeping that Bit of Hor ſe- Skin in the 
Water lor 3 a few Hours; know what Biſtem- 
per the Beaſt died of, whether of Hunger, 
er of hard Work, or whether it bas Ke 
kill'd ; for ſometimes a Trooper when he 
_ can keep bis Horſe' no longer, is willing to 
be rid of him; or be that has a bad one, 
wiſhes the — Thing, that he may ask fora 
better. They ob ſerve in Horſe "Bargiihiy 
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the fame Conditions us they do with us, and 
may return them three — after Trial. 
1 will paſs by the Trappings and Saddles 
of Perſe. which are the me as in Turkey, 
except perhaps the Saddles, which are a lit- 
tle higher, yet they never, or very ſeldom, 
hurt their Horſes, becauſe the Cuſhion be- 
ing looſe from the Saddle, the Groom ſees 
. whether it hurts the Horſe ; and 
every Morning he beats the Coſhion with a 
Flintto Cofter it. Theſe Cuſhions are richly 
Embroider'd\ on the Back. ſide, and a littſe 
on the Right · ide. The Perſians alſo. ride 
with ſhort Stirrups, as the ine but 
their Trappings are richer. 
Tbey flit the Aſſes, and be the 
Myles Noſtrils, that they may draw in more 
Air, and breath more freely in running. 
They Purge all thoſe: Beaſts in Spring. firſt 
with a light and jaicy Plant, call'd K,, 
which works them violently for four or 
five Days; then they give them green Barley 
for five or ſix Days, which they blend after- 
wards with their chopt Straw: for three or 
four Weeks: They do not ride the Horſes 
for the firſt Fortnight, they keep them in 
the Stable; and alſo they give them no Lit. 
ter for the firſt fix Dayͤs. | 
Theſe Beaſts are ſubject to many Biden. 
pers, moſt of them unknown in our Coun- 
try 3 for Inſtance; when they eat too much 


den they are troubled with ſwollen Feet, 
J grow 
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grow Wenk, and in their Breaſts riſes à kind 
of Wen, which they cure, either with'a bot 
Iron, and no Barley for ſome Days, or with 
launcing the Swelling which they keep open 
and running with a Willow *twig run thro 
it. There grow ſometimes in the Horſes 
Noſes too Griſtles, one on each fide, which 
take away their Stomachs, and ſwell their 
Bellies, and make it as hard as a Drum, and 
cauſe the Horſes to lie down Night and 
Day; and if they are not look d after, they 
die of it in eight and forty Hours. They 
call that Diſtemper Nachan: As they pre- 
ſentlyknow it, by ſqueezing the Beaſt's Noſe, 
ſo they cut it open on each fide ſpeedily, 
and take out of it thoſe Griſtles as whole as 
they can, and immediately the poor Beaſts re- 
cover, and are as ſound as ever. Beſides, they 
have another Griſtle growing ſometimes 
within the Fleſh, on one ſide of their Eye, 
which expoſes them to the hazard of their 
Lives, which they likewiſe draw out by 
making an incifion in the Part, after they 
have caſt the Horſe dowy. Laſtly, thoſe 
Beaſts loſe again their Stomachs, by a ſwel- 
ling in their Lips, which is cured with run- 
ning an Awl through a vein in the roof of 
their Mouths. They cure moſt other Di- 
ſtempers incident to Horſes, either in their 
Legs, Feet, or Hoofs, with a hot Iron, im- 
mediately. Tis likewiſe the eaſieſt and the 
ſafeſt Cure for the Men of the EA Coun- 
Vol. I. 3 try, 
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try, as I ſhall inform ye in its proper Place. 
I have ſeen in Penſia, a receipt for fatning 
a Horſe, tried very ſucceſsfully ; they knead 
ſome Skake-skin and Meal together, and 
make it up into Balls as big as an Egg,which 
they give their Horſes. to. 9198-1... 
The Camel is a Beaſt much prized by the 
Eaſtern Peple; they call him Kechty Kroueh . 
Konion, i. e. a Ship of the Continent, upon 
the account of the great Load he carries, 
which is ufually twelve or thirteen hun- 
dred weight for great Camels; for there are 
two ſorts of them, Northern and Southern 
ones, as the Perſians call them, The latter, 
which travel from the Perfan Gulph to Iſpa- 
han, and no further, are much ſmaller than 
the other, and carry but feven hundred 
weight: Yet they bring their [Maſters as 
much or more Profit, becauſe they coſt lit- 
tle or nothing to keep. They lead them 
without Halter or Reins, grazing on the 
Road as they go, for all their Load. They 
ſhed their Hair ſo clean in the Spring, that 
they look like a ſcalded Pig, and then they 
Pitch him all over, to keep the Flies from 
ſtinging him. The Camels Hair is the moſt 
- Profitable Fleece of all tame Beaſts ; they 
3 make of it very fine Stuffs; and in Europe 
1 we make Hats of it with a little Beaver mix- 
* ed with it. They take notice when he is 
, in Love, that they may encreaſe his Load, 
for otherwiſe he would be 93 
| | and 
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and ſometimes alſo he muſt be mhraills. He 
flings and capers then about the Country 
like the nimbleſt Horſe. They obſerve Tike- 
wiſe, that his Love-fit continues always five 
or ſix Weeks, and then he eats much leſs 
than at other times. Tis remarkable, that 
when thoſe Creatures couple together, the 
Females lie on their Bellies as when they 
are loaded. They are eleven or twelve 
Months a breeding; and when they have 
brought forth their Young ones, Grooms 
lay them on their Bellies with their Feet 
folded for fifteen or twenty Days and Nights 
in that poſture, to uſe them to it. They ne- 
ver lie otherwiſe, and have nothing but a 
little milk given them, to teach them to be 
content with a little Food; and they are ſo 
well uſed to it, that they will be eight or 
ten Days without Drinking, As for Food, 
he is the leaſt feeder of all Beaſts by far; 
tis a wonderful thing to ſee ſuch large 
Creatures kept with ſo ſmall a matter, There. 
are abundance of them in Perſa, and they 
carry on a good Trade with the Turks, who 
buy great Numbers of them. The Perſſan 
Camels have but one Bunch, but the Indian 
and Arabian ones have two. They breed 
in the Southern and Eaſtern Parts of the 
Conntry, as towards Arabia and Tartary, 
towards the Indies and Perſian Gulph, a kind 
of running Camels. They call them Reva- 
Bie, i. e. going. They trot ſo ſwiftly, that 

H 2 | they 
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they put a Horſe to the Gallop to follow 
them; tis that kind of Camels which the 
| Hebrews call Gemela Sarks, flying Camels. 
In ſome of theſe Provinces, - and eſpecially 
towards the Perſian Gulph, they feed thoſe 
Beaſts with dried Fiſh and Dates; and the 
Aﬀes alſo. They tell all the Beaſts of Bur- 
den in the Eat Country by the Number of 
ſeven, called Kater, becauſe ſay they, a 
Groom can look after ſo many. Another 
remarkable thing about Camels, is, that theß 
are taught to go, and are led with a kind of 
a Tune, they order their Steps by cadence 
of the Voice, and go either quick or ſſow, 
according to their Leader's Muſick: And 
likewiſe when they will have them perform 
an extraordinary Journey, their Maſters en- 
tertain them with one of their favourite 
Tunes. | „ Os of) |. 5 71 4 
The Perſian Oxen are like ours, except oF 
wards the Borders of India, where they have 
a Bunch on their Back: They cat little Beef 
all over theKingdom : They breed them up 
only for Carriage and Tillage: They Shoe 
thoſe for Carriage, becauſe of the ſtony Hills 
they travel on. |; $i 1 
There are no Hogs in Perſſa, but in Iberia 
and Media; in other Places they breed up 
a ſort of ſmall Wild- Boar like a Pig. And 
the Armenians, who inbabit the Country of 
Ißpaban, bring them in Winter to ſell to the 
Chriſtians ; the Skin of them is black and 
„ . 
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rough, like that of the Boar ; the Fleſh is 
red, lean, and dry, not ſo well taſted as the 
Pigs or the Boars Flefln. 

I ſhall ſpeak of the ſmall Cattle in the 


' Diſcourſe about Meats z and ſhall only fay, 


- 


. menia and Media, have abundance of Bucks 


that Perſia abounds with Sheep and She- 
Goats : There are ſome of thoſe Sheep which 
we call Barbary Sheep with great Tails, one 
whereof weighs above thirty Pounds. That 
Tail is a great Load to thoſe poor Beaſts, 
and 'tis the more troubleſome, becauſe tis 
ſmall and narrow at the Top, and broad and 
heavy at the Bottom, and ſhaped like a 
Heart. You ſee ſome often that cannot 
draw it after them; to thoſe they tie a little 
Cart with two Wheels to carry their Tails 


after them the more eaſily. The moſt plen- 


tifal Provinces of Pera in Cattle, are Bac- 
triana, Media, and Armenia; I have ſeen 
there ſome Flocks of Sheep that cover d five. 
or ſix Leagues ſpace. All Turky is ſupplied 


with Cattle from thoſe large Flocks, as far. 


as Conſtantinople. „ 
As to Veniſon, there is not ſo much of it 


in Perſia as there is in our Country, becauſe 


Perſia is, generally ſpeaking, an open Coun- 


try: The Wood Countries, ſuch as Hirca- 


nia, Iberia, Chaldea, and next to thoſe, Ar- 


and Deer ; in the hilly Countries are wild 
She-Goats, and almoſt all the Kingdom over 
one finds Rabbets and Hares, but in no great 


EE Plenty. 
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Plenty. The Antelope is a very common 
Beaſt all over the Eaſt: It is very pretty, 
and ſmaller than the Deer. There are ſo 
many of them in Europe, that it is needleſs 
to deſcribe Him. It is ſuppoſed, that it is the 
Beaſt which the Febrews call Chets, and 
which they write with too Letters Caph and 
Trſade, frequently mentioned in Scripture. - 

Wild Beaſts are not very common in Per- 
fa, generally ſpeaking, becauſe tis no Wood 
Country, as 1 have obſerved ſeveral times: 
But in all Woody Countries, as in Hircaniz 


and Chaldea, there are abundance of Lions, 


Bears, Tygers, Leopards, Porcupines, and 


Wild Boars. The Saying of the Ancients 
of Hircania on that Account is very true, in. 


That Hircania is the Country of the Wildeſt 
Beaſts. And when I was there, they binder d 
us from wandring out of the Towns, and of 
walking alone above five hundred Paces di- 
ſtance, leſt we ſhould be torn by ſome of 
thoſe Beaſts. Take Notice however, that 
there are but few Wolves in Hircania, and 
in the other, Provinces ; but you may ſee 


every where a Beaſt that roars hideouſly,: 


called CHa“; he is very greedy. of dead 


1 


Bodies, which he digs up, except ſomebody 


watches the Grave. I have given a De- 
ſcription of them in my Journey from Paris 
to Ipaban. PE TY 1 
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I have but a Word to ſay concerning the 
Inſects of the Country, there being but a few 
of them, wbich is to be imputed to the 
Drought of the Climate, In ſome Provin- 
ces there is an infinite number of Graſhop- 
pers; you may ſee. them fly along like 
Clouds, and ſo thick, that the Air is dar- 
*ken'd with them, I shall have an occaſion 
to ſpeak of them fully in the ſequel of this 
Work. There are, in ſome Parts of the 
Kingdom, ſome large and black Scorpions, 
which are ſo venemous, that thoſe who are 
ſtung by them, die in five Hours: And in 
ſome other Places Birds of a dreadful length, 
viz. An Ell long, and in bigneſs like a great 
Toad ; they have a rough Skin, and as hard 
28 a Sea Dog. 'Tis reported that they fall on 
Men ſometimes, and Kill them. In the Sou- 
thern Provinces there are abundance o 
Gnats, ſome with long Legs, like thofe we 
call Midges, and ſome white and as ſmall 
as Fleas, which make no buzzing, but Sting 
ſuddenly, and ſo ſmartly, that the Sting is 
like the prick of a Needle. Among the 
creeping Inſects, there is a long ſquare Worm 
which they call Hazar-pag, or a thouſan 
Feet, becauſe jt whole, Body is fall of Feet, 
therefore it crawls very faſt : It is longer and 
ſmaller than 4 Caterpillar, and its Bite isdan- 
gerous, and even Mortal, when they get in- 
to one's Ears. 
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I H.E Y have in Perſia. the ame 
winged , Fowl which we have -in 
Euro 


e, but not in ſuch Plenty, . Ihe 
Turkeys are ſcarce there: About thirty 
Years. ago the Armenians brought a great 


many from Conſtantinople to 2 75 which 


they preſented to the King for a Rarity: 


And to make them Amends, they were told, 


That the Perſi op being unacquainted mW the 


Way of feeding them, entruſted them with the 


Care of them : An lo they were diſtributed 
to rer Houſes, 25 ch Honſę one. The 


Armenians being t with the Care and 
Sa of them, did let them ſtarve al, 


in every Houſe. I have ſeen. ſome that 


throve pretty well, in the Tee of 


Iſpabar, four Leagues off the City, at ſome 

untry . Armenians Houſes, but they had 
very few. some belive that that "Fowl 
comes. from the Eaft-Indies, becauſe! of its 
French Name, Cock of India; but, on the | 
contrary, there are none at all. It muſt 
come from the Weft. Indies; except it was 
called Cock of Iadia, becauſe, being bigger 
than ordinary Cocks, it reſembles in Bigneſs 


he > dian Cocks, which are bigger than 


than 4 
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than the ordinary Cocks of alk other Cout- 
tries. The PFerfiens fatten ſome Hens which 
grow eas big as any we have of that ſore. 
| And the Armenian have Capons which 
grow ſo big and fo fat, that oy muſt'be 
3 Killed for their Fat. | 
Tame and wild Pidgeains are to be found 
| in all Parts, but the wild ones are in greater 
Plenty; yet they breed abundance of Pid- 
Seons all over the Kingdom, upon the ac - 
count of their Dung, which is the beſt for 
Melons. I dont think there are any finer . 
Dove- Coats in any part af the World,” I 
have given a Draught of them on the other 
ſide. Thoſe great Coops are ſix times as big 
as the biggeſt we have; they are built with 
Brick overlaid with plaiſter and Lime, full 
within of Holes for the Pidgeons to breed 
in. All may build them that will, except 
thoſe Inhabitants who are of a different Re- 
ligion from the Natives, there being no 
Qauſe to exclude them from tfiat Privilege, 
tis but pay ing the Dung Tax. They reckon 
above three thouſand Pidgeon-Houſes about 
IPaban, all built for the Sake of the Dung. 
more than for the ſake of the Breed of the 
Pidgeons, as I bave obſerv d. They call 
it Tebalgous, i. +. enlivening: It is fold a 
Biſty, or Four · pence, the Twelve Pound 
Weight, on which the King lays a ſmall 
Tax. One of the beſt Sports the Rabble 
can have, is to catch Pidgeons in the Coun- 
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try, and in the Cities alſo; tho! tis forbid- 
den. They take the wild Pidgeons by 
means of the tame ones, which are bred up 
for that purpoſe, and which they cauſe to 
fly all the day-long after the wild ones; 
N andall thoſe they meet with they take in 
amongſt them in their own Flock, and carry 
them to the Dove-Coar. 

Sometimes tame Pidgeons bring away like- 
wiſe other tame Pidgeons from their Dove- 
Coats; ſo that all of a fudden a Pidgeon- 
Houſe happens to be gutted and clear'd : No 
Satisfaction muſt be expected in that Caſe z 
the Vidgeon that flies into a ſtrange Pidgeon- 
Houſe, is accounted a wild Pidgeon. Thoſe 

Pidgeon-Hunters are called Keſter- base, and 
| Keſter perron, i. e. Deceivers and Stealers of 
Pidgeons. Thoſe Words, in a moral Senſe, 
are ſcandalous, denoting an idle Fellow, and 
a; Pick-pocket : Truly the Pidgeon-Stealers 
ſpend whole Days at that Trade, and are 
not diverted from it by the Severity of the 
Winter-Seaſon. 

The Partridges in Perfia are, I believe, the 
biggeſt Partridges in the World, and of an 
exquiſite Taſte ; tis a common thing to find 
ſome as big a Chicken. As to'the Water- 
Fowls, ſuch as Geeſe, Ducks, Plovers, Cranes, 
Herons, Dy- dappers, and Snipes there are 
ſome in all Parts; but there are greater 
Numbers of them in the Northern Provinces, 
as in Armenia, Media, and Iberia, In the 

Autumn 
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Autumn and Winter- Seaſon there are alſo 
ſome as big as Tarkey-Ponts ; the 
Fleſh of them is grey, and as delicious as 
that of the Pheaſant ; their Feathers are 
long and beautiful, and on their Head is a 
bunch of them, that looks like a Plume of 
Feathers. oro gas VL 
As to Singing Birds, they are the ſame in 
Perſia as in Europe. The Nightingale ſings 
in all Seaſons, but louder in Spring than at 
other times ; The Chaſſinch warbles charming - 
ly; The Lark ſings continually, and learns 
all ſorts of Tunes; The Martin alſo learns 
all he is taught; And another Bird like him, 
which they call Noura, twittles twattles all 
day-long, and repeats comically what he 
hears others ſpeak. | 

Among the Wild Birds, the moſt wonder- 
ful is that long Bill Bird, calld in Exgl:fþ, 
the Pelican. The Perſians call it Tacab, 
i. e. Water-drawer, or Water-carryer ; and 
_ alſo MF, i. e. Sheep, becauſe in Perſia it is as 
big as a Weather ; its Feathers are white, 
and as ſoft as that of a Green Gooſe; by 
its Head one would take it for a Monſter, 
it being ſo much leſs than its Body, and 
its Bill fo much longer proportionably, 
viz. from Sixteen to Eighteen Inches long, 


and as big as one's Arm; under its Bill 


hangs a Skin which it gathers up, and 
ſpreads out like a Fan, that holds a Pail - full 
of Water ; it commonly lays its Bill on. = 
| — 
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Back to reſt it: That Bird lives upon Fiſh, 
and it is wonderfully cunning in catching 
of it, watching it in Streams, and taking it 
in its Bag, as in a Net; when it opens its 
Bill, a Lamb might go through it: The 
Name of Water-carryer, | given it by the 
Perſians, is becauſe that Bird, in the Deſarts 
of Arabia, and in other Places where there 
is no Water, is obſerved to build its Neſt 
far from the Water, for Safety-ſake z be- 
cauſe there being little Water in Arabia, 
every body takes his Station near the Places 
where they find any. Now they affirm, that 
when its Young-ones want Water, it flies 
two Days Journey from them, ſometimes, 
to fetch Water, and brings it in its Bag. The 
Mabometans believe, that God makes uſe of 
that Bird to ſupply the Pilgrims going to 
' Mecca with Water, when they find none in 
the Deſart, as he did make uſe of a Crow 
to relieve the Prophet Elias. Tis upon 
that accaunt, perhaps, that we have given 
that Bird the Name of Pelican, becauſe it 
really kills itſelf with the Care it takes of 
its Young-ones, as the Naturaliſts have re- 
lated of their imaginary Bird, that pecks 
open its Breaſt to feed its Voung - ones with 
its Blood. ue 3 2 Pil de 
Tbere is a kind of Bird in Pena that is 
curious and wonderful, by the Effect Spring · 
Water has upon its Nature, for it ſmells it, 
and follows it where. ever it is carry d, with 
Fa EIT, Fo 5k%f _- * 4s | | an 
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an unaccountable Fondneſs. It is as big as 
a Chicken, and has black Feathers, and grey 
Fleſh, and broad Wings, and flies in Ftocks 
like Starlings 3 they live on Graſhoppers 
where · ever they find. them: And if a Coun- 
try be plagued with thoſe miſchievous In- 
ſects, one may be ſure to rid it of them, if 
one en be de thither a company of thoſe 
Birds. The Perſians call them Abmelzc, 
i. e. Water of Graſhoppers; intimating 
that Bird, which is allur d by a certain Wa- 
ter, and eats Graſhoppers. The Water which 
has that powerful Influence on them, comes 
from a Spring in Ba&riana. They bring it 
in Glaſs· Bottles unſtoppd, and keep it al- 
ways in a high and airy Place both on the 
Road and at Home: The Birds that follow 


it, tho they don't taſte a drop of it, al ways 


ſet near the Place where tis laid, and begin 
again to fly, when thoſe that carry it ſet 
forwards again. I'll relate, here upon that 
account, a Paſſage out of an old Eaſtern Re- 
lation, Entitled, The Travels of Villamont, 


in the 97th Page, where he confirms my Re- 


lation. In Cyprus, about Harveſt time, the 
Ground breeds fo many Graſhoppets, that 
they darken ſotnetimes the Light of the Sun 
and where-ever they light, they burn aud 
waſte every thing without any poſſibility of 
preventing, it, for the more you deſtroy, the 
more the Ground breeds. God raiſed them 
an Inſtrument to deſtroy them in this man- 

. : 009 
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ner. In Perſia near the City of Cuercb, is a 
Fountain, the Water whereof has the Pro- 
perty of deſtroying thoſe Graſhoppers, pro- 
vided it be brought in a Flaggon, and comes 
not under any Houſe or Cave, and be ſet 
on a riſing Ground within fight of ſome 
Birds that follow it, and flie after the 
Men that bring it, and cry out continual- 
Iy. Thoſe Birds are reddiſh and black, and 
go in Flocks like Starlings. The Turks and 
Perſians call them Muſſul mant. Thoſe Birds 
were no ſooner come to Cyprus, where the 
Graſhoppers were, but they preſently killed 
them with their Flight and their Singing; 
but if the Water be loſt or ſpilt, thoſe Birds 
_ difappear ; as it happen d when the Turk, 
took the Ifland ; for one of them going up 
to the top of the Steeple of the Cathedral of 
Famagoſta, found the Flaggon of Water, 
which he broke, ſuppoſing it to be full of 
Gold, or ſome otherprecious thing, and fo 
ſpilt-all. the Water. The Cyprians have 
been plagned with Gra-ſhoppers ever fince, 
They catch Birds of Prey on the fide of 
Iberia to the North of Media; and they 
bring ſo many from other Places, that I que- 
ay whether there be as many in any part 
of the World. Perſia is very well ſeated on 
that account, being near Mount Caucaſus, 
Circaſſia, and Myuſcovia, from whence come 
the beſt Birds of Prey: They take alſo 
abundance of them on the Hills, fifteen and 


twenty Leagues off of Chiras, in the Pro- 
vince 
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vince of Perſia ; and they ſay that the largeſt 
come from thence. They underſtand like- 
wiſe extraordinary well there to teach them 
reer Hunt. The Perſiens teach the very 
Crows to Chaſe. There are eight hundred 
Birds of Prey conſtantly kept in the King's 
Bird-Houſe, viz. Spar-hawks, Hawks, Merlins, 
Gorfalcons, Tierulo, Goſs-hawks and Lannert. 
All the Nobles alſo keep ſeveral for Hunt- q 
ing, to which the Perſſaus are inclind from A 
their Youth, and even ſeveral of the com- 
mon People; for every body has the li- 
berty of Hawking, Shooting, and Hunting. 
One may ſee all the Year round, in the City 
and in the Country, the. Falconers going 
backwards and forwards with a Hawk on 
their Hand: And as the King often preſents 
Birds of Prey to his chief Officers, eſpecially 
to the Governors of Provinces ; one may 
then ſee the Officers ſeven or eight Days 
together combing, ſtroaking, and continu- 
ally commending the Beauty and Cunning 
of the Bird. They put on his Head a Hood 
ſet with Precious Stones, and little Golden W 
Bells about his Feet. The Nobles have alſo 5 
Gloves made on purpoſe to wear when they 
hold their Birds, that are ſet round with 
Precious Stones; they dreſs likewiſe their 
Birds with Jeſſe and Golden Vervels.. The 
Perſians call the Bird-Houſe Baskane and 
 Cuchsbant, i. e. a Houſe of Deceitful Birds. 
There they keep a Regiſter-Book of * the 
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Birds preſented to and by the King, WP 

the Perſons, Names, and Time, is ſet down, 
and where the Bird is deſcribed. The Birds 
of Prey are very Chargable in that Kingdom, 
being fed with Fleſh, and nothing elſe ; 
and ſome are fed with Fowls n all Day 


e dot pas dyis; Bird of Prey which) 
comes from Myſcovy, much bigger ch chan that 
I have ſpoken of, being almoſt as big as an 
Eagle. Thoſe Birds are very rate, and the 
King has all thoſe that are in his Kingdom, | 
none being allow'd to have any but himſelf. 
It being uſual in Perſia to ſet a Value on 
the Preſents made to the King: Without 
any Deduction, thoſe Birds are ſet don at 
a hundred Tomans a Piece, which amount 
to fifteen hundred Crowns. And if any of: 
them die by the way, the Embaſſador brings 
his Majeſty the Head and the Wings of it, 
and he is allowed the Value of the Bird, as 
if it was alive. They ſay that Bird bands 
its Neſt in the Snow, which it melts to the 
Ground with the heat of its Body, tho it 
be a Fathom high: That when tlie Young 
ones are ready to fly away, the Old one 
puſhes them before her to the Hole ſide; and 
if they want Strength to go over, and tom- 
ble in, the Old Bird flies over it, fills the 
Hole full of Snow, and ſtifles them as a de- 
generate Brood. They affirm almoſt the 
e ſame thing of the Muſcovian Hawks, 
except- 
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excepting, that ſometimes out of a whole 
Brood, one young one only is ſtrong enough. 
to raiſe its ſelf out of that deep Neſt. "Tis 
upon that Account that the Myſcovite 
Hawks, and the Hawks of Mount Caucaſus, 
are ſo much valued, ' - © 1 
They teach thoſe Birds by ſetting them at 
Cranes, or other Birds, that are Hood- 
wink dd, that they may not know where to 
go, and how to fly ; then they uſe thoſe 
Birds thus taught, to take, Hl, all paſſing 
Birds Eagles, Cranes, Wild-Ducks, Geeſe, 
WW. and Guail e. Secondly, the Rab- 
bit, and the Hare ; they teach them likewiſe 
to hold any Wild Beaſt, except the Mild 
Boar; and the Way to teach them, is, by 
tying a Bit of Fleſh to the Head of one of thoſe 
flea'd Beaſts and ſtuff'd with Straw, which 
they lay on four Wheels, and keep moving as 
as the Bird is eating, to nſe him to it. 
After thoſe Birds are taught, they carry them 
a Hunting in this Manner; Firſt, they hunt 
the Beaſt, till it is tired, then they let the Bird: 
go ; he fits on it's Head, beats the Eyes of it 
with his Wings, and pricks it with his Tal- 
lons, and with his Bill, which ſo ſtuns the 
timorous Beaſt, that it falls down, and gives 
the Hunters time to come to it. When tis a 
large Beaſt, they let go ſeveral Birds, which 
Torment it one after another. They ſet no 
Bird at the Wild Boar, becaufe it is not fear- 
fol, but on the contrary Furious, and would 
Vol. I. I 1 
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tear the Bird to Pieces. Some have been 
taught to aſſault Men ; that was common in 
the beginning of the laſt Age; and they ſay, 
that there are till ſuch Birds in the King's: 
Bird-Houſe. I have not ſeen any of them, 
but I hear'd\ that Aly-couly-can, Governour: 
of Tauris, whom 1 was particularly acquain- 
ted with, could not forbear diverting him · 
ſelf with that dangerous and cruel Sport, 
tho with the loſs of his Friends. It hap- 
pen d one Day that a Bird was let go on a 
Gentleman, and put out his Eyes, not being 
taken off in time, ſo that he died of the 
Fright, and the Pain. The King beinga cquain- 
ted with it, was ſo incens d againſt the Go- 
vernour, that a little after for that Fault, aud 
ſome other Miſdemeanor, he turn d him out of 
his Favour. That Bird aſſaults Men, as well 
as Beaſts. He lights on the Head, and 
ſtrikes and tears the Face with his Wings 
and Beak, if he be not ſoon taken off; for 
at that time, he hears neither Voice nor 
Drum, and pulls the Face in Pieces in ſpight 
of any Body. All Swords Men being Hunts- 
Men, uſually carry at their Saddlſe-bow, a 
ſmall, Kettle-Drum, about nine Inches Dia- 
meter, to call the Bird back, which they 
call Tavelabas, + PTTL ores 
In great Hunting Matches, they uſe wild 
Beaſts, that have been taught, ſuch as Lionc, 
Leopards, Tigers, and Panthers.. The Per- 
fans call thoſe taught Beaſts, Vurze. They 
1851 | . 
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burt no Man. A Horſeman carries one f 
them behind him, Hood -· winkt with s Cloth 
Koll, and tied with a Chain, and ſtands in 
the Way of the Chaſed Beaſt, as cloſe to it 
as may — when the*Horſe-men ſets any. 
coming, be pulls off the Beaſt's Hood, | and 
turns His — — Prey ; if he ſees 
it, be gives à Shriek, lesps down; falls on 
the Beaſt; aud pulls it dowa, if be miſſes it, | 
he is commoniy diſcouraged; and ſtops te 
Maſter goes to him; 'comforts bim, 43 
Moch of hit, and tells n it is not bis Fault, 
and that he bad not boch ſer directly before” 
the Beaſt. They fay's Ae daderdands that 
Excuſe, and'is ſatisfied Wirk it. 1 have cen 
that ſort of Sport in Hircama, in the Ter 
1666 3 and they told meg that the Kitig had” 
ſome of thoſe Beaſts bred up to Huntifi 
which becauſe they were too big to — 
on Horſeback; were carry d in Iron” Cap 


on an Elephant without the Hood; that he 


Keeper had his Hand always on che Cage · 
Door, in order, when be perceived the 
Prey, and gave a Shfick, to jet bim out im · 
mediateiy. some of thoſe taught Beaſts 
hunt cunningly, creeping on theit Bellies 
under the Buſhes and Hedges, till they be 
within reach of the Prey, then they ruſh 
upon it. 5 
In-a Royal Hunting: Match, and in aM | 
great Hunting Bovts, they lay a Net round a 
little Valley, or a Plain, and chaſe” Beaſts 
12 from 


t, 
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from fifteen to twenty Leagues diſtance, 

round about the Country, which ſome 
thouſands of Country people range over. 
When there is a great Number of Beaſts in 
the Net, and they are all hedg d in by 
Troops of Horſe: men, the King comes in 
with his Company, [then every one falls on 
what's next to him, | Stags, Boars, Lions, 

Wolves, and Foxes, and they make a borrid 
Slaughter of them, commonly amounting 
to the Number of about eight hundred Beaſts. 
They ſay, that in ſome of thoſe Hunting- 
Matches they have kill'd to the Number of 
fourteen. thouſand Beaſts. In the common 
Hunting Bouts, when a Beaſt is taken, they 
ſtay till the beſt Man of the Company comes, 

who ſhoots an Arrow at bim, then every 
Man falls on. 

The Perſcans are not unacquainted with 
Dog hunting, the King bas Hounds, and 
ſome Nobles likewiſe ; but they are ſcarce, 
becauſe that Creature is lock d upon by the 
Perſians as the moſt impure, and therefore, 
is an Abomination to them. The Bird is 
likewiſe good for the Water, and will fetch 
and carry like a Dog. 

Hunting the wild Goat is curious Sport; ; 
thoſe Beaſts being light Footed, and hard to 
come at; they ſhoot them with a Musket in 
this Manner : ; they teach the Camel to fol- 
low that Creature ſlowly, and come up to it; 
the Huntsman hides himſelf behind the 
=”, ay the : Camel, 
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Camel, wo” when l he is within reach of the 
Goat ſhoots it, the Camel runs after it; 
and when it falls be ſtays by it, if he comes 


back, tis a sign * Wakeman has _ 
his Aim. 7 | +595} 14.99} : 


. 
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Tan are two ſorts of Fi! Sa Fiſh, 
1 and Freſh- water Fiſh. The Caſpi zan Sea, 
which belongs to Perſe, is very full 25 Fiſhs 
they export the dried Fiſh into all Parts, 
eſpecially the Sturgeon, the Salmon, and a 
kind of large Carps, call d Deſpitch, which 
is a very good Fiſh . But there is not, I be- 
lieve, in all the World, a Place fo fall of 
Fiſh as the Perſßan Gulph 3 they Fiſh twice 
a Day along the Shore, And take all the Sorts 
of Fiſh which Europe affords; bot it is 
much better, more delicious, and in greater 
Plenty; 5 the Fiſhermen fell it by the Sea- 
ſide; and what they have left at ten a-Clock 
in the Morning, or at Sun-ſetting, they 
throw it into the Sea again. They bring 


on the "Coaſts of that Gulph, ſome Fiſh, 


the Fleſh whereof is red, which weighs be- 
tween two and three bundred Pound. 3 they 
take it on the Coaſt of Arabiz, and Salt it 
like deer; but it doth not keep long, be- 
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PIP the Salt of that Place is pry 
Ind eats up every Thing; that's the Reaſon 
they Salt no Filh, but dry in the Sun, or in 
the Smoke, what they defign to keep. Freſh- 
water Fiſh is not ſo plentiful, becauſe” there 
are but few Rivers in Perſia, and they take 
abundance of Water out of them, fo that 
very little Fiſh can breed there. We muſt 
except out of that Rule the River Kar, 
which is very full of Fiſh; and runs into 
Therie. There are three ſorts of Freſh-water 
Fiſh in that large Empire; that of Lakes, 
that of Rivers, and that of Keriſes, or Sub- 
terrancous, Canals. Thoſe of Lakes are, 
amongſt. others, Traute, Carp. and: Sheds: 
"Trauts are only to be found in Armenia; 10 
they are red, as A and * as 
any part of the Wor! 1 
mon River Fiſh is the N ay? ror breeds 
alſo. in the Canals, The Canal Fiſh is very 
common,fome of them are very large; but they 
are not wholſome, and the Spawu of them 
eſpecially is dangerous, being a certain and a 
violent, Vomit, by Reaſon that the Sun ne- 
ver ſhines on that Fiſh, and that it breeds in 
raw, Waters; or becauſe they take it with 
_ the, Nux Vomica,. or the Vomiting. Nut. 
There are abundance; of Crabs inthe River 
of Ipaban; they crawl up the Trees, ye 
live, upon them, among the Boughs; Ni 
and; Day, where they go 11 ale them, b 
eas Food. : 
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he PERSIANS,” 


* E Perſftn Blood is naturally cbick ; it 
may be ſeen by the Gyebres, who are 
the remainder of the ancient Perſian :; they 
are homely, ill thap'd, dull, and have 4 
rough Skin, and an Olive Complexion. The 
ſame Thing is obſerv'd alfo in the Provits 
ces next the Indus; whereof the Inhabitants 
are little better ſhap'd than the Gyebres, ; be- 
cauſe they marry only amongſt them: But 
in the other Parts of the Kingdom, the Per- 


fan Blood is now grown clearer, by the 


mixture of the Georgian and Circaſſian Blood, 


which is certainly the People of the World, 


which Nature favours moſt, both upon the 
Account of the Shape and Complexion, 
and of the Boldneſs and Courage; they are 


likewiſe SpregÞtly, Conrtly wh. Amorons. 


There is ſcaree a une in Perſia, whoſe 
Mother is not a Georgian, or 2 Circaſſian 
Woman; to begin with the King, who 
commonly is a Georgian, or a Circaſſian by 
the Mother's fide z and whereas, that Mix- 
ture begun above a hundred Years ago, the 
Female kind is grown fairer, as well as the 
other, and the Perſian Women are now 


I 4 very 
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very handſome, and very well ſbap d, t ho 
they are ſtill inferior to the Georgians : As to 
the Men, they are commonly: Tall, Straight, 
Ruddy, Vigorons, have a good Air, and 
a pleaſant Countenance. - The Temperate- 
neſs of their Climate, and the Temperance 
they are brought up in, do not a little con- 
tribute to their Shape and Beauty. Had it 
not been for the Alliance before men- 
tion d, the Nobility of Pera had been the 
uglieſt Men in the World; for they original · 
ly come from thoſe Countries between China 
and the Caſpian Sea, call'd Tartary zthe In- 
habitants whereof being the homelieſt Men 
of Aſia, are ſhort and thick, have their 
Eyes and Noſe like the Chineſe, their Face 
flat and. broad, .and their Complexion yel- 
low, mix'd with black. of deni 
As to the Natural Parts, FA St have 
them as beautiful as their Bodies; their 
Fancy is lively, quick and fruitful; their 
Memory eaſy and copious; they have a 
ready diſpoſition to Siences, and to the Li- 
beral and Mechanic Arts, and to War alſo; 
they love Glory, or rather Vanity, which 
is only the Shadow of it; they are of a 
tractable and comply ing Temper, of an eaſy 
and plodding Wit ; they are courtly civil, 
campliſant, and well - bred; they have na- 
turally an eager bent to YVoluptuouſneſs, 
Luxury, Extravagancy, and 'Profuſeneſs ; 
for which Reaſon, they are ignorant oth 
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of Frugality and Trade. In a Word, they 
are born with as good natural Parts as any 
other People, but few abuſe them ſo much 
e enen ee eee 
They are true Philoſophers on the account 
of Riches, and the Misfortunes of the 
World, and on the Hope and Fear of a Future 
State ; they are little guilty of Covetouſ- 
neſs, and are only deſirous of getting, that 
they may ſpend it; they love to enjoy the 
Preſent, and deny themſelves nothing that 


they are able to procure; taking no Thought 


for the Morrow, and relying wholy on Pro- 
vidence, and their own Fate ; they firmly 
believe it to be ſure and unalterable, and carry 
themſelves honeſtly in that reſpect; ſo 
when any Misſortune happens to them, they 
are not caſt down, as moſt Men are, they 
only ſay quietly, Mek toub eſt, i. e. That is 
written,” or, it is ordained, that that 
ſhould happen. en 
Twenty Tear ago, it was the Opinion of 
ſeveral People in Europe, and ef the moſt 
Noted and moſt Underſtanding Men, that 
the Perſians would embrace the fair Oppor- 
tunity of the Turks great Defeat to recover 
Babylon from them; and that they would 
declare War with the Sultan, now they 
ſaw him ſo low, beaten every where, and 
lofing ſach large Countries. And I always 
ſaid on the contrary ; That Iwas ſure they 
would take no Notice of it, — 
DEG — 
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Humour of the Perſians, above all things, to 
value Life, and to enjoy it. They have lay d 

by their Warlike Temper, and have given 
themſelves up to Wantonneſs, which they 
don't ſuppoſe can be found in a great Buſtle, 
and in dubious and laborious Undertakings- 
* Thoſe Men are the moſt laviſn. Men in 
the World, and the moſt careleſs of the 
Morrow, as I ſaid juſt no. 

They cannot keep Money; and whatever 
Riches fall to them, they waſte all in a very 
little time. Let, for Inſtance, the King give 

fifty or a hundred thouſand Livres to any 

Man, he lays it out in leſs than a-Fornight; 

buying Slaves of both Sexes; in hiring 
handſome Wives; in ſetting up a noble 

Equipage ; in furniſhing a Rouſe; or cloath- 
ing himſelf richly :. And ſo ſpends the whole 
Sum fo faſt, without any regard to the Time 
to come, that unleſs ſome new Supplies in- 
tervene in two or three Months time, our 
Gentleman will be forced to ſell again his 
whole Equipage by Piece-meal, beginning 

with his Horſes ; then his needleſs Servants; 
then his Concubines and Slaves; and laſtly; 
even his on Cloaths. l have ſeen a thous 
ſand Inſtances of that Kind, one of them a+ 
mongſt the reſt is very ſtrange; An Eunuch 
who had been long Lord High Chamber - 
lain, and for two Fears the declared Favou- 
rite, the power of diſpoſing of all Poſts and 


Ewployments, and command ing as if e! 
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had been King, and who conſequently had 
frequent and favourable Opportunities of 
heaping up vaſt Riches, was turn d out of 
Favour, but however not out of his Eſtate. 
Two Months were ſcarce elaps d, but he 
was fore d to borrow Money upon Pawns, 
his Credit was at an End, as well as his Mo- 
ney; not but that he had acquited vaſt Riches, 
but he waſted them as faſt as he got them. 
The moſt commendable Property of the 
Manners of the Perſians, is their kindneſs to 
Strangers; the Reception. and Protection 
they afford them, and their Univerſal Hof. 
pitality, and Toleration, in regard to Re- 
ligion, except the Clergy of the County, 
who, as in all other Places, hate to a fu- 
rious Degree, all thoſe that differ from their 
Opinions. The Perſians are very civil, and 
very honeſt in Matters of Religion ; fo far 
that' they allow thoſe who' have embraced 
theirs, to recant, and refume their former 
Opinion; whereof, the Cedre, or Prieſt, 
gives them an Authentick Certificate for 
Safety ſake, in which he calls them by the 
Name of Apoſtar, which amongſt them is 
the higheſt Affront. They believe that all 
Men's Prayers are - good and prevalent ; 
therefore, in their llIneffes, and in other 
Wants, they admit of, and even defire the 
Prayers of different Religions : I have ſeen 
it practis d a thouſand Times. This is not 
to be imputed to their Religious — | 
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tho it allows all ſorts of Worſkipz der 1 
impute it to the ſweet Temper of * Na- 
tion, who arè naturally averſe to Gonteſt 
and 'Croelty. " 
The Perſians having. the n & 
Wanton and Profuſe ; one may eaſily be- 
lieve them to be Lazy alſo; thoſe two Pro- 
perties being inſeperable, Their Averſion 
to Labour is. the moſt common Occaſion of 
their Poverty. The Parſſans call the Lazy, 
and Unactive Men, Sergyerdes, i. e. turn- 
ing the Head this Way, and that Way. 
Their Language is full of thoſe Circumlo- 
cutions ; as for Inſtance, to expreſs a Man re- 
diced to a Mendicant State, they ſay, Gouch 
Negui Micoret, be eats his Hunger. 
. Perſsang never Fight; all their Anger, 
being not bluſtering and paſſionate, as in 
our Country, goes off with ill Language; 
and what's, very Praiſeworthy, is, that. 
what Paſſion ſoevet they be in, and among 
whatever profligate Wretches they. may 
light, ſtill they Reverence Gods Name, 
and he is never blaſphemed. That Nation 
cannot conceive how the Europeans, when 
they are in a; Paſſion can diſown God ; 
tho tbey themſelves are very often guilty 
of taking his Name in vain, without any 
Need or Provocation ; their uſual Oaths 
are, By the Name of God 5. By the Spirits of 
the Prophets : By the Spirits, or the Geniut 
7 the Dead 5 28 the Romans ſwore, Br ibe 
enins 
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Genius. of tbe Living. The Gentlemen and 
Courtiers — ſwear, By the King's 
Sacred Hand, which is the moſt: inviolable 
Oath. The common Affirmations are, * 
my Head, Upon my Eyes. + 6 

Two oppoſite Cuſtoms are commonly; 
practis d by the Perſßan, ʒ that of praili 
God continually, and talking of his tice 
butes, and that of uttering Curſes, and ob- 
ſcene Talk. Whether you. ſee them at 
Home, or meet them in the Streets, going 
about Buſineſs or a Walking; you ſtill hene 
them uttering ſome Bleſſing or Prayer, fuck 
as, O maſt great Gad; O God moſt praife- 
worthy ; O merciful Ged ; O nurſing Father of 
Man ind 3 O God forgrue me, Or, help mt; 
The leaſt 'Thing they ſet theit Hand to do, 
they ſay, : In the Name of God; and they 
never ſpeak of doing any thing, without ad · 
ding, Ifit pleaſes God, Laſtly, they are the: 
moſt devout, and moſt conſtant Worlhip- 
pers of the God-head : and at the ſame time, 
come out of the ſame Men's Mouths a thou- 
ſand obſcene Expreſſions. All Ranks of 
Men are iofected with this odions Vice. 
Their Bawdy talk is taken from Arſe, and. 
C. t, which Modeſty forbids one to Name; 
and when they intend to abuſe one another, 
they invent ſome naſty Trick of one ano- 
ther's Wives, tho they never ſaw or heard 
of them; or wiſh they may commit ſome 
Wenne 'Tis ſo among the Women, and: 
(* when 
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when they have ſpent their Stock of bawdy' 
Names, they begin to call one another 
Atheiſts, Idolaters, Jews, Cbriſtiamt ; and to 
ſay to one another, The Chriſtians Dogs are 
better than thou, may ſt thou ſerve for , 
ing tothe Dogs of the Frank. 

Men of all Ranks, as is beforemention'd; 
are obſerv d to uſe ſuch filthy Expreſſions, | 
but not ſo common, and to that degree; for 
I muſt confefs, chat the- Mobb is ett 
infected with it. The firſt time I waited 
on the Lord Steward of the Kings Hou - 
ſhold, in the Year 1666, the Perfan Court 
being in Hircania, a Man of Dictindion came 
to bün about ſome Buſineſs, the Lord Stew. 
ard ſaid to him, why dont you go to the 
firſt Miniſter, to whom I have already ſent 
you | back; the Man Anſwer'd very Mo- 
deſtly ; My Lord, I have been there, and be 
 foltl me, that your Majeſty (they give that 
Title co the Noblezas well as to the King) 5s 
to determine the Matter; Gaumicoret, an- 
ſwer d he, I wonder d to bear the Lord Steward 
ſpeak in that Manner of the firſt Miniſter ; 
for the Word Gaz. Anis a Turd, and 
Micoret, he eats: That's the uſual Expreſ- 
ſion amongſt them, to intimate a eld or 
falſe Anſwer. 

That's one of the leaſt Faults of the Bae 
fians;, they are beſides, Diſſemblers, Cheats, 
and the baſeſtand moſt impudent Flatterers in 


the World. They underſtand Flattering 
1 
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"op well; and tho they do it with Modeſty, 
t they do it with Art, and Inſinuation. 


Von would ſay, that they intend as they 


ſpeak, and would ſwear td it: Neverthe- 
lefs, aſſoon as the Occaſion is aver, . ſuch as 
a proſpect of Intereſt, or a Regard of Com- 
pliznce, you plainly ſee thar all their Com- 


pliments were very far from being ſincere. "a 


They take an Opportunity of 2 ny in, 8 


vrhen they come out of a Houſe, or paſs by 


them, ſo that they may be heard; and her 
ſpeak ſo ſeaſonably, that the Praiſe ſeems, 
to come naturally from them, and catries uo 
Air of Flattery along with it.  Befides thoſe 
Vices which the Perſians are generally a> 
diced to, they are Lyers in the higheſt De- 
gree ; they fpeak, ſwear, and make falſe 

De poſitions upon the leaſt Conſideration - 
hy borrow and pay not; and if they can 
Cheat, they ſeldom looſe the Opportunity z, 
they are not to be truſted in Service, nor in 
all other Engagements; without Honeſty in 


their Trading, wherein they over-reach one 
ſo ingenionfly, that one cannot help bei 


bubbl'd; greedy of Riches, and of vain Glory, 
of Reſpect and Reputation, which they, 
endeavour to gain by all Means poſſible. 
Being void of true Virtue, they affect the 
Shew of ir, wliether out of a Deſi ign to im- 
poſe on themſelves, or the betfer to attain, 
the Ends of their vain Glory, their Aubi- 
tion, and their N ng, H aan y » 
1 the 
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the common Diſguiſe they appear in z they 


would turn a League out of the Way, to 
avoid a Bodily Pollution; ſuch. as buſhing 
as they go by a Man of a different Reli- 
gion, and receiving one in their Houſe in 
Rainy Whether, becauſe. the Wet of his. 


Cloaths pollutes whatever 'touches them, 


whether Perſons. or Goods: They walk 


gravely, make their Prayers and Purgations 
at ſet Times, and-with the greateſt Shew of 


Devotion; they hold the Wiſeſt and God- 
lieſt Converſation poſſible, diſcourſing con- 


ſtantly of God's Glory, and of his Great- 
neſs, in the Nobeleſt Terms, and with all 


the outward Shew of the moſt fervent Faith. 
Altho* they be naturally diſpos d to good 
Nature, Hoſpitality, Pitty, Contempt of 


the World, and of its Riches, they affect 
them nevertheleſs, that they may appear to 
be poſſeſt of a larger Share of them than 
they really are. Whoever ſees them only 
paſſing by, or in a Viſit, will always give 
them the beſt Character in the World; but 


he that deals with them, and pries into their 
Affairs, will find that there is little Honeſty 
in them; and that moſt of them are Wh:ted 


Sepalcres, according to our Saviours Expreſ- 
ſion, which I think the more proper here, 


becauſe the Perſians ſtudy particularly a 
ſtrict Obſervation of the Law. That is the 


Character of the Generality of the Perſians: 


But there is without doubt, an Exception to 
& *agh 8 N that 
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Sinberity; Virtue and Pity to be for 7 
amon! e-who befor ThE beſt ee Fe F 
Bot tHe mere Sic Cöpvefles Wir ttt N 
tion, che fewer one finds inelüded tn the 
Ficeptibif! t (He 'Nittriber" of Truly, oneſt® 
and Coyrtcous' Pefſanl being very ſnd” ©? 
After WHar Thave" been Taying,” one wit 
hardly be perfwaded, that the Perſian?" ate 
ſo carefil'of the Edicition of vouth as they” | 
really ate; which is very true, note Rei | 
ENodbility, 7. c. Men of Diftf&* 
ahtial Honſekeepers Chit ren,” 
(for anjong the Berſitn} there is no Nobility | 
ſtrictly fo Called Nare very well broughtep, 
They commonly take in Fiitnchs N10 
after tbeiß, who are inſfesd of Gov 2 
and have them always im their Sight tecps | 
ing then very ſtrictly, arid . 
out only to vifit their "Relations, or 
the th iſes performed,” or the orb 
of Feaſts.” And becauſe they 5 9051 
ſpoiled at School, or at the® College, they 
are not ſent thither, bit have Viaſters a 
Home. Tbey are likewiſe very carefuf that 
they don't" converſe with 'the Servants; leſt 


hey ſhould hear or ſee àn immodeſt thing ; 

and that the-Servants carry themſelves — 
fore them reſp⸗ctfully and Diſcreetly. The 
common people bring up like wiſe their Chil⸗ 
dren carctuly z they — ſuffer themtoramble 


about 5 
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about the Streets, to take ill -Courſes, to 
learn to Game, and to, Quarrel, and learn 
rogueiſh Tricks. They are ſent twice a Day 
to School, and when they come hack, their 
Patents keep them by them, to. initiate them 
in their Profeſſion, and in the Buſineſs they 
are deſigned tor : The Youth do not begin 
to come abroad into the World till they be 
paſt twenty, except they be marry d before; 
for in that Caſe they are ſooner ſet at Li- 
berty, and left to themſelves. By the word 
married, I mean joined to 2 Wife, or a 
Spouſe: by Contract; for at ſixteen or ſe- 
venteen, they give them a Bed- fellow, if 
they be Amorous. They appear, at their 
entrance into the World. Wile, Well-bred, 
 Ohbliging, Shame fac d, little Talkers, Grave, 
Mindful, and Chaſte in their Life and Con- 
verſation : But . moſt of them take to ill 
Courſes ſoon, and give themſelves up to 
Luxury ; and for _ of an Eſtate, or. In- 
come, to indulge. their Inclinations, they fall 
to:unlawful Pradices,-which offer themſelves 
every Minute, and appear very plauſible. 
1 Perſians are the moſt Civilizd People 
of the Eaſt, and the greateſt Complimenters 
in the World. The Polite. Men, amongſt 
them, are upon a level with the Politeſt Men 
of Europe. Their Air, their Countenance, 
is very well compoſed, Lovely, Grave, Ma- 
jeſtical, and as Fond as may be; they never 
fail complimenting one another about "Pre 
ICs 
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Precedeney; either going out or coming into 
a Houſe or when they meet, but tis over 
preſentiy They look upon tvo 
our Manners, as very fidiemious, “ 
tendingſoc long as e do, who ſhall 80 firſt; 
and covering our Head; to do Honbur to 


any Man; which amongſt them is a want of 
Reſpect. 


or à Liberty which no body takes 
but with his Inferiors or familiar” Friends 
They: obſerve the right and the left! Hand; 
bat the! Be They Right, and ſo Keke 
over the They fay, that Cyrus began 
firſt to place Men on bis left Habs, ut of 
reſpect to them, becauſe that li ide is the 


weaker part of the 1 and the moſt er- 


poſed to Danger. N 0 ig 
They viſit one another regularly on all OCs 
caſions of Mirth and Sadneſs, and at ſolemn 


Feaſts, the rich wait then for the Viſits of in- 


ferior people, which they return aſterwards. 
The Courtiers go and pay their Compliments 
Night and Morning to the Miniſters, and 
wait upon them from their Palace to Court. 
They are led into large Halls, where they 
ſet Tobacco and Coffee before them, till 
the Lord, who is ſtill on the Woman's fide, 


comes out. As ſoon as they ſee him every 


one riſes, and ſtands up in his own Place ; 
he goes by, bows bis Head to the Compiny, £ 
and the Company to him again, but much 

lower ; then he goes and fits down in his 


En Place: He beckons to the 3 1 


K 2 
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to t down; and,when- he — 
he- riſes, goes out ſirſt, and every ou fol- 
los him The Rich recoivg alſo dn that 
mander their Inferiors but they uſe more 


Ceremony with their Equals, and their Supo- 
riors: They wiſh them well come before they 


fit. down, and mind to fit do yn but after they 
are ſat, and to riſe after them when they go 
out. The Maſter oß the Houſe ſits always 
at the upper end: And when ber iswilling 
to ſhew any Body ſome pargicular'ReſpeR, he 
him to come and fir domn ny 
he does not offer him bis Place. for the 
Perſon he offers it to, would lbok;ugon it: 
as an Affront, but out of an extraordinary 
reſpect to him, and goes mn 
the Stranger below him. Uher ten 
Whenthe Perſon viſited i 1 in bis Hall, and i is 
an Eminent Perſon, they behave themſelves 
in this manner: The Viſiter goes in ſoftly, 
ſteps to the next empty Seat where he ſtands 
with his Feet cloſe to one another, his Hands 
over one another in his Girdle, ſtooping a 
little with his Head, with his Eyes ſix d, and 
a grave and thoughtful Countenance, till 
the Maſter of the Houſe beckons to him to 
ſit down; which he never fails to do pre- 
ſently, either with his Hand, or with his 


Head. When -· a Man receives a Viſit from 


- his Superior, he riſes as ſoon as he ſees him 
come in, and offers to meet himchalf way. 
* he is viſited, * 1 * he riſes half 


way 


- ——— — — —  —  — 
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* way. If by an Inſeriar tome what deſerying, 
mg be only makes a motion of rifing. Viſiters 
ſeldom xiſe if any Body: comes into the Room, 
except the Maſter of the Houſe doth:it,. or 
anybody has ſome particular Reaſon of 
ſhewing that refpe& to him that comes 
in. There is beſide mueh more Ceremo- 
ny obſerved in Perſia at ſitting down. Be- 
fore Men to whom Reſpe & is due, a Man 
fits preſently on his Heels, with his knees 
and Feet eloſe to one another: : Before his 
Egquals, he ſits eaſier, that is, he ſits on his 
Bteech, bis Legs a- croſs, and his Body up- 
right. They all that Poſture. Tehazanvor, 
i. e. ſitting on four Knees, becauſe the Knees 
and Ancles lie flat on the Ground: Friends 
and familiar, Acquaintance ſay preſently.Sis 
. dawn eaſy; i. e. croſs your Legs as youpleaſe ; 8 

"bat unleſs they have fat half a Day. in 
the fame Place, they don't ſhift. their Si- 
tuation. The Eaſtern; People are not near 
ſo reſtleſs, and ſo unuaſy as we 3 they.fit 
gravely and ſoberly, m3ke no motion with 
their Body, or very ſeldom, except it be 
to eaſe themſelves, hut they never make 
any to help their, Diſcourſe; our way 
upon that aceount ſurprixes them ſtrangely 3 0 
for they-don — that a Man that is in 
his Wits, can be ſo full of Action as we are. 
Tis alſo amongſt them a great piece pf 
ERudeneſs for a Man to ſhew his Toes hen 
he ſits, he muſt hide them under his Gown. 
Ln the Reader may the better underſtand 
| | K 25 e 
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bow they ſit in Perſs, I have "cauſed: two 
Figures to be ſes on dhe other ſide, where 
the Poſture 4s exactly repreſented. Their 
uſual way of Saluting is with's Nod; or lays: 
ing the r Right -· hand on their Mouth. which 
is the way among Friends after a Jong Ab- 
ſence. Laſtly, they alſo Kiſs one another, 
and give a ſhort Embrace, after à return 
from a long Journey, and on — 
" Occalions. . | in eng 
Thoſe are the uſual Manners relating to 
Addon ; thoſe relating to Diſeburſe are 
ſmoother, and more obliging. Tbey receive 
their Viſiters pleaſantly with a 2 
z. e. you are come in ell Sia a crudy , 
you purge us with you Preſenee; Oiac buma 
eualibet; the Place you uſe to ſit in at my 
Houſe, has been empty; otheriſe no body 
bas been here deferving "the Honour, to ſup- 
"ply your Abſence, 200 ſoch like Compli- 
ments; which are multiplled and repeated e- 
very foot, according to the Reſpect they have 
for che Viſiters, IN repeat it once more; 
The Perſfan, are the moſt kind People in 
the World; they have the moſt mov iag and 
the moſt engaging Ways, the moſt comply- 
ing Tempers, the'ſmootbeſt-and- the\moſt 
© flattering Tongues, avoiding in their Con- 
verſation, Relations or Expreſſions which 
may occaſion Melancholy Thoughts: And 
when the Diſcourſe or Oceaſion obliges 
them to. it, they” uſp any os" i 
+-avoi 
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25010 at leaſt the Tra gical Terms; for In 
ſtance, if they would fay that a Man is dead; | 
they ſay, Amrekodber chuma bakthid; i. e. 


which he Had, atherwiſe, he might have 
livd fill many Yeats; but out of the 
Love be has for wird he has Joined 
them to thoſe you have” yet to rug. 1 re- 
member upon that Acrount, à ſhort" and 
ingenious Story of the General of che Muf- 
ketiers, in the time of Abar the Second; 
That Prince, who was a Man of bright 
Parts, had given that General a White Bear 
to keep, wh 


Care of it than they would in the Pack of 
Wild Beaſts: However, the Bear did not 
live long, the King being acquainted "with it 
ſome time after, defired-to know what 


died of, and asked the General, What's - 


| become of my white Bear? Sir, Anſwerd he, 
he has made you 4 Gift. of the hare of Life Life be 
bad. The King ſmiling ſaid to him, Lon ire 
4 Bear your Tell. for — 5 that the Tears of 
4 Beaſt be added 15 ine. F 

'Vtory pretty like that of the fume General, 
which 1 inſert here, with a Peſign t 

acquaint the Reader with the'Perfan Expre 
fions, The King was Walking a ſhort League 
off of Tſpaber, along the Hill pha, 
a thick Cloud lighting on the Point of 
A Rock, the King ſid to the General, 3 

4 4 
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he has ade you a Gift of the Share of Life 


ch had been brought him from 
Myſcopy, ſuppoſing that he would take more 


bey tell another 
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Tos ne be. 720 kr, who , ae, my. 5 5 
Nagl bas They condole in theſe Terths, 
.Sercuma Salamet bachet, 


1. e. ONT. . Hea 


be ſafe and found: otherwiſe. Tour Life is "fo 


Acer +9. me, that care little who 4 6s, 40. Jou 
% but Live 34 or gur Te is my. only 

nern. Rk 

The Compliments oblery d in BY oa 
* and Petitions, are ſtill longer and 
exacter than the Verbal ones, which are 
ſpoken, in the Preſence of Friends: But 
Tecing I (hall. have an Oceaſion to diſcourſe 
of them elſewherę, I ſhall only ſay bere, 
that 5 have. a Bock on Purpoſe, con- 
taining the Titles to be given to all Orders 


_of. Men, from the King to the Cobler, T 25 


Book is call'd Pee i. e. Method 0 
Anle. 9 Men; of Buſineſs, have it by I 
4 ſhall? give no Abſtracts of them, becauſe 


; -the Sele A them may, be ſeen in the Letter 
have In 


ted in my Journey from Paris 
to Iſpabar, and in ſeyeral Petitions, which | 


one may read hereafter... One of, their Po- 
e e to ſpeak. . 


* hs. a” | 


N the Taper, and ED Sc. 
in the Third Perſon, both, whenghey <6 

to, others, 209, ſpeak 8 {ps _—_ 4 
civil as, that N they never 
AE out wh ae * 15 10 Io gerey, 


ST act SO ES 


lence N their Minds 2 f carts. are. 
likewiſe ;, They do. nothing; bu out. off a 
Face of Intereſt; that is ta (ay, « out or 
Hape or Fear: And they cannot. conceiye 
that there ſhquld; be ſuch a "Country. where 
2 Weg their Duty 4-4-9 Motive of 
Vite only, without any other Kerompenck. 
It.is 10 the Contrary . with them; 
they are paid for every thing, and efore 
Hand too. One can ask, nothing of em, 
but with a Preſent! in one's. Hands, and they 
have thereupon this Proverb,.. That.on mo 
hack from 4 fudge, as one ment: ita, bins 34 
-muc 28 to ſay, that if one goes there with 
an empty Hand, one comes back , without 
having any Juſtice done one. The pooreſt 
and moſt, miſerable People, ever. appear 
before a Great Man, or one from - whom 
they would ask ſome Favour, ut at tlie 
ſame time they offer a Preſeut, which is ne · 
ver refus d, even by the greateſt Lords of the 
Kingdom, ſuch as Fruit, Ss. Lamb, Scc. 
Every one gives of that which he is poſſeſt 
_ of; moſt, and of the Profeſſion hich | be is 
1 * thoſe who. have no Profeſſion give 
oo | Money 


. * 
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Money. It is icconnted an Honour fo re. 
celve theſe forts of Preſents; they make 
em Publickly, and generally take that time 
when there is moſt Company. This is the 
general Cuſtom throughout all the EA; 
Lud it may be, one of the Ancienteſt in the 
World. As this ſeems very Mean and D, 
Boneſt with the Europe ant, 1 ſhall not add, 

that it is neither perhaps the moſt Neaſon- 
Able, and 1 ſhall not take upon me to defend 
Jt; I ſhalt only ſay, that the Perffars do 


the Service always for which they take the 
Preſent, and that they do it "Inſtantly, or 
"the firſt Opportunity that offers. They 
likewiſe make Preſents to their Patrons and 
Benefactors, upon Feſtivals, and other ſuc 

like folemn Occafions, without asking ity 
Particular Favour of them,” '' 

©" The Perfans neither love walking Abroad, 
nor Travelling. As to that of walking 
*Abroad, they look upon that Cuſtom of outs 
to be very Abſurd; and they 160k" upon 
"the walking in the Alley, as Actions only 
proper for a Madman. They ask very 
gravely for what one goes to the End of 
"the Alley, and why one does not ſtand ſtill, 
if one has Buſineſs to go there. This pro- 
cceds no doubt from their living in a Climate 
that is more even than ours. The are not 
ſo Sanguine as we are  Northward, nor fo 
Fiery. The moſt Spiritubus part of their 
Blood perſpiring more than it does _ 
E RN WHIC 


: 


WE 


/ IT OED 


medy in Perfa, as that which we call Exer 
ciſe ; they are mueh better fitting or leaning, 


ways, as I believe, the principal Effect of 


which are no more different among t 


broad. They have no Taſte of the Pleaſure 
ours, and hearing of a Language which we 


Company in the Eaſt- Indie, ſent: Deputies 
to the King of Perſia, the King | 
ſent two' likewiſe, but without any Cha- 
rater, Namd  Lalain, and Bowllayez 'and 
the Credential Letter imported, That theſe 
Gentlemen having an Inclijnation 10 Travel, and 


ite Tempers and Manners, Ge. 199 
which is the Reaſon that they are not ſo 
ſubject to the Motions of the Body, which 
look ſo like Lightneſs and Diſquietude, and 
which go often to Extravagence, and even 
to Madneſs. They don't know ſuch a Re- 


than walking. The Women and the Es- 
nuc hs generally Speaking, uſe no Exerciſe, 


and are always fitting or lying, without pre- 


jadicing the Health: For the Men, they ride 


on Horſeback, but never walk, and their 
Exereifes are only for Pleaſure, and not for 


Health. The Climate of each People is al- 


the Inclinations and Cuſtoms of the Men, 


than that of the Temper of the Air is diffe- 


rent from one Place to another. As for what 
relates to travelling, thoſe Journeys that ate 
made out of pure Curioſity, are ſtill more in- 


conceivable to the Perſians, than walking A- 


we enjoy in ſeeing different Manners from 


do not Underſtand. When the Freu 


of France 


Joining 


hs. 
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Nine with #hife French Metchauts,: * 
40e Deputies in order t ſas the Marl dib 


Hing made uſe: of: this Opportunity $4 mrite a 
Jie Perſian -Majeſty, to recommend thit Com 
dun ef French Merchant 1 bin. I tcame 


40 the Court of Perfa when theſe Gentle- 

were ſolliciting theit Affairs, .concera- 
Jog which the Miniſter talk d with me very 
often, and I ſound immediately, that this 
Letter was. not at all pleaſing to them upon 
Accounts ; as among others, becauſe 
At Was Occaſionally ſent. The Miniſters 
-a&k'd mk, if we had no more Regard. for 
the Great Kings in our part of the World, 
than to ſend Letters to em by People not 


5 Deputed an Purpoſe: But they hung migh- 


tily upon thoſe Words, Gentlemen who have 
mind u Travel, which} could; not be put 
into their Language, without an Air of Ab. 
-Furdity,: being a thing not practis d, or even 
fo much as known. They ask d me if it 
as poſſible that there ſhould be ſuch people 
_ -amonegſt us. who would travel two or three 

thouſand Leagues with ſo much Danger, 
and Inconvenieney, only to fee how they were 
made, and what: they did iin Perſia, — upbn 
:n0:other Deſſn. Tbheſe People are of Opi- 
nion, as I:haye obſerv'd; that ond cannot 
better attain to Virtue, nor have a fuller 
Taſte of Pleaſure: than by reſſiag and dwel- 


travel, but to acquire Reiches. * They be 


CITY | lieve 


ing at Home, and that it is not good 4 


/ RCs 


los likewiſe, that every Stranger ld a Spy 
if hehe not à Merchant, ora Hafidieraftes 
Man, and the Pebple ot Quality Took upof 
it to be a Crime agaĩnſt the Stute to rece 
em among them, or to Viſit them. "It 
from this Spirit of theirs no doubt, that f 


Per fam are ſo groſiy Tpnorant! of the pre- 


fent State of other Nations of the — * 
and that they do not ſo mich! as'ariderſtane 


Geography,, and have no Maps; wh 


to ſce other Countries, tlie 
the Diſtance, nor Roads, by Which the 
might 20 thither. They have no fir 
ong em as Accouimts of Fore 
— E GAL], News" A. A 
aa, nor "Office" of FRET TRIO T 
would ſeem! very ſtrange" ts People wh 
paſs their roſes: asking after News, 'a 
whoſe Health and Reſt in a Manier, are In 
tereſted in it, as well as to thoſe O apply 
themſelves with ſo much care to th Stud 
of the Maps and other Accountz ; but 


is however very true; and 491 hive ies. ; 


fented the Peruns, it is plain, that alt 
that Knowledge is not requſite fot che Pleas 
ſure and Tran nquility of the Mind? 'The 
Miniſters of rate gone enerally Speaking Roß 
no more what p aſſes in Europe, thin i the 
Wotld of rg toon: "The greateſt Part, 
even have have but a confus d Idea of 
Vs which they look upom to be N 

ittle 
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comes from this g that havin®no*®Coriofity 
never min | 
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little Iſland in the North Seas, where there 
is nothing to be found that is either God or 
Handſome; from whence it comes, ſay they, 
that the Enropeans go all over the World; in 
=. of fine Things, and of thoſe which are 
Neceſſary, as being deſiitute.of tben. 
., Yet notwithſtanding | what I have been 
ſay ing, it is certainly true, that there is not 
jat Country in the World, which is lefs 
dangerous to travel in from the Security of 
the Roads, for which they provide with a 
eat deal of Care; neither is it leſs Expen- 
ve any where, by Reaſon of the great 
Number of publick Buildings, which they 
keep for Travellers, in all Parts of the Em 
pire, as well in the Cities, as in the Coun- 
- They. lodge in thoſe Houſes without 
ng put to any Charge ; beſides which, 
there are Bridges and Cauſways, in all the 
Places where the Roads are too bad, which 
are made for the Sake of the Caravans, and 
| 8 all thoſe who travel from a motive of 
CCC to: SORT voR30 
The Cuſtom of the Perſians who Traffick, 
or are in Buſineſs, is, that when they have 
ot a Sum of Money together, they employ 
it firſt of all in Purchaſing a Houſe, which 
they never buy quite built, but rebuild it ts 
the Size which they would have it; making 
uſe of a Proverb, That a Houſe which a Man 
buy s quite built, is no more proper for his Fa- 
 avily, than 4 Garment that he oy 7.9 
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their Servants may the ** eee | 


his. 
this. eb the hy 4 7 is. 425 | 
they call Bazargs, or Market-place, Which 


1s a Gallery: of 8 Shops from one End to the, 


other, moſt commonly Vanlted over, which; 
they cauſe to be built near their Houſe, or 
which they buy as Occaſion offers. That. 
generally is Ave firſt Land Eſtate which th 

buy. _ They... afterwards. purchaſe. a. they, 
then a | Carauanſerey or Inn. One might per- 
haps imagine that theſe Eſtates, pay em a 
Yearly or Sin as they do with: 
us z but (hall ſarprized to find. that. 
they lett thoſe Places by the Day, and, 


oblige them to pay their Rents gyery Night, 


not ſo much as truſting em till next Morn · 


ing; w is the Reaſon why. thoſe Who. 
acquire Eſtates and build upon em, cauſe 
the Buildings to be cloſe to theit Gates, that 


ceive | 


- 


DF ERS A 
rive" their' Rent. Th boese jeſs 
| : Ala mearier fott of People the others 
by, the Week or the Month,” Bot 265 
e 10” great Moveables id th he Eaſt 
oe eye a ihr make uſe of Table. 0 
Bedſteads, nor Cab nor near; 
ig + r 'the Ritchin, a Lodp 
| ich cafier run away from ther yy 
"us. "The richeſt among” em, 

ter 55 amaſs d a great Eſtatę for l 
ſelves and Chlilckren, fer" themfetves aböut 
Pubick Edi es, as Colleges,” with Fonda» 
tions for 6 matly students; after that, Cas 
rqvanſeray - or lans . wag Ty gfeat Roads, 
forthe reception of thoſe who 12 that 
way, without coſting them any thing ; then 
Brides Att. ud they e end with Moſques, with” 
a Revenue .to 'entertain riefts, and ſoihg- 
hits to difribore "Charities." "The Perſians, 
who call theſe Foundations Sonab 4 1755 is, 
much as to fay Merit for the füture Lite, 
e that theſe Beneficences are le 
7655 ad they ſpe: it; that is to ay. 2850 
00ds 3 Fa e ay 0 Lebe prayets 

25 "ad theſe Free Lodgings, and ih 
| theſe Temples, and Ate one 2 55 m Pe 
| fs of the other” Accommodations, the 112 
the advantage of the Founders,” and are at- 
tributed to them. l 
There are no other Carriages in Perſia bur 
Beaſts for the Saddle, and 2 Tubs in the 
Nature of Cradles, cover d and ſhut, where- 
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in the Women. of Quality Travel, two upon 
a Camel, of which I ſhall. give a Deſcrip- 
tion elſewhere. They have neither Coaches, 
Chariots, Litters, nor Chaiſes, whether be- 
cauſe the Country is Mountainous, or that 
this is a Country broke off by Canals on 
every ſide, every body goes on Horſeback; 
or upon a Mule, or upon thoſe ſort of Aſſes 
that Amble, and go nimble and eaſy. The 
Shop- kee pers and Handy-crafts Men, have 
their Saddle-Beaſts, and none but the poor- 
eſt ſort go on Foot. I leave it to the Rea- 
der, to make yet more Remarks on the Man- 
ners of the Perſſans, in the Series of my Re- 
lations, where I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak 
o . W598 
The Names which the Perſians bear, are 
given em, either at their coming into the 
World, or when they are Circumcis d, as 
they are to all the other Mabomet ans: And 
theſe Names are taken either from Eminent 
Perſons ot their Religion, from the Old-Tefta- 
ment, from their Hiſtories, or they are Names 
of Power; for every one takes or gives him-- 
ſelf a Name, according to his Mind ; butithey: 
bave no particular Sir-Names, or Names of 
the Family and Line ; for their Sir: Names 
they take to themſelves by way of Honour, 
the Proper Name of their Father, and ſome - 
times that of their Son, in ſaying, ſuch a one, 
the Father of ſuch a one, or ſuch: a one, the 
Son of ſuch a one; as for Example, Abra. 
et.. I. W ham, © 
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hex, the Son of Jacob, and Mabammed, the 


Father of Aly. This is the Cuſtom, time 
out of Mind, of naming themſelves in the 
Eaſt. You may ſee it likewiſe in the Ola. 
Teftament, where one finds, for Example, 
the Kings of A/ria call'd Ben Adad, ay 
much as to ſay Sons of Adad, and thoſe of 
Paleſtine call'd Abimelec, that is to fay, Son 

of Melec, a Term that ſignifies King. It is 
likewiſe very common among 'em to have 
feveral Sir-names, the one taken from the 
Name of his Father, and the other from his 


Son; and even to bear the Name of ſeve- 


ral of his Children, as the Calif Abrachid, 
the fifteenth Calif of the Race of the Abaf- 
feder, who is ſometimes named Abon Jafer, 
ſometimes Abon Mahammed, which are the 
Names of his Sons. In ſhort, it is very com- 
mon with them to take for their Sir- name, 
the Calling that has been exerciſed, whether 
by the Father, or by his Anceſtors, whether 
Liberal or Mechanick, by which they rais d 
themſelves in the World, Mahawmed Caiam, 
Mahammed the Taylor, Soliman Atari, Soli. 
man the Druggiſt, Tonacri, the 7eweHer, Stan- 
boni, the Conſtantinopolitan. by Reaſon of his 
having got an Eſtate there ; and what is 
Remarkable, as very Praiſe-worthy in my 
Opinion, that they are not aſhamed of bear- 
ing theſe Sir-names after they become Rich, 
are raifed to the higheſt Dignities, and are 
put into the greateſt Employments. This 
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is becauſe they are rais'd by the Sclencrh, N 
by their Employments, and eſpecially by 
their Riches. Prhere are but very few in 
are tied to it by Deſcent. — 

As for Titles they are not at all affected in 
the Eaſt, whether from Birth or Office. Every 
one faſtens to his Name as he pleaſes, wit 
out the haughty Titles of Duke, Prince, and 
King: There are thoſe which they never put 
after the Name, as the Title of Mirza, which 
ſignifies the Son of a Prince. This is to 
diſtinguiſh the Royal Perſonages from the 
reſt of the World, who place theſe Titles 
before and after their Names quite another 
way, and contrary to others. One very 
ſtrange Thing, and which one would ſcarce 
believe, is, that the Perſian, Glory in bearin 5 
the Title of Slaves. I ſpeak of the Peopl 
rais d at Court, and who were born or bred 
up to Employments; they call hap 
by way of Honour, Slaves of the King, or 
Slaves of the Saints; for Example, Thel Bake 
Slave of Ibrahim, or of Mahammed, or of 
the King. Theſe ſort of Names, denote: ge- 
nerally a n in Offices, or one who aſpires 
to em. | | 

When a Male Child is born into the 
World, it is the Cuſtom for the Father to 
give every thing that he has upon him, to 
bim who brings him the News, They 
come to him with their Turban off their 
Head, and ſay to him, Yo have a Mate Child 
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| 225 and he muſt ſtrait make a preſent for. 
ood News, and as it were to buy his 
Gy again, and what her has pn wn 
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[ Join theſe two "OT aces; beeauſe 
the Perſian Term which ſignifies one, ex- 
preſſes likewiſe the other; and that the Per- 
* call their Exerciſes honeſt Games, and 
the Games unlawful Exerciſes. In effect, 
the Exerciſes of the Perſians are Games of 
Dexterity, the Deſign of em being to ren- 
der the Body Supple and Vigorous, and learn 
em how to uſe and handle their Arms. But 
as the Body muſt be ready form d, and ſtrong: 
for theſe Exerciſes, they ſeldom begin pra- 
Riſing till they are eighteen. or twenty Years 
of Age, the Youth till then being under the 
Correction of the Maſters of the Sciences, 
and the Conduct of Eunuchs. Here are the 
principal Exerciſes in which the Perf bans 
occupy. themſelves; © 
. Firſt of all, to bend the Da the Art of 
which conſi ſts in holding it right, bending 
of it, and letting the Cord go with eaſe, 
without letting the Left - hand which holds 
the Bow, and which is ſtretched out at 
Wd | length 
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Ear, as if they were to hang it upon it. 
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length, nor the. Right. hand, which handles 
tbe String. ſtir the leaſt in the World. They 
teach em at hiſt, to bend it eaſily, and then 


harder by Degrees, The Maſters of theſe 
Exerciſes teach em to bend the Bow before 
em, behind em, and ſide-ways, * 
down; and to be ſhort, a hundred ſeveral 
ways ; always quick and eaſy. They have 

Bows that are very difficult to bend; and 
to try their Strength, they hang, them 
againſt a Wall to a Peg, and they tieWeights 
to the Cord of the Bow, at the Place 9 55 : 
they put the notch of the Arrow; The Ni. 

feſt of em will bear five hundred weight he- 
fore they will bend. When they can handle an 
ordinary Bow, they give ein others to bend, 
which they make heavy by putting a great 
many thick Rings of Iron .upon the Card: 
There are ſome of theſe Bows that weigh 
an hundred Weight; they handle them, 
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they bend them, they unbend them; as.I 


have ſaid, as they are Jamping, Tolling and 
Tumbling, ſometimes upon one Foot, ſome- 
times on.their Knees, and ſometimes Running: 
The clattering of theſe Rings make a trouble- 
ſome Noiſe: This is to get. more Strength, 


They judge that they perform that exerciſe 


well, when, in holding the Bow in the Lefty 
Hand ſtreteh'd out very ſtiff, faſt, and with- 
out ſhaking, they bring the Cord or Stting 
with the Thumb of the Right-hand to their 
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For the better performing of this Exer 
eiſe, they wear a Ring on their Thumb, an 
Inch wide within, and half as much with- 
ont, upon which the Cord or String of the 
Bo bears: This Ring is made of Horn or 
Ivory, or of adde, which is a ſort of Green 
Alabaſter: The King has one of hard Bone 
and light, its natural Colours being Red and 
Yellow, which grows, as they ſay, like a 
Tuft upon the Head of a great Bird in the 
Ille of Ceylan. When they are very well 
skill d in handling the Bow, their firſt Exer- 
ciſe is to let fly the Arrow in the Air, and 
who ſhall make it fly bigheſt , they ac- 
count him a clever Archer, and the Bow the 
beft, rhat throwsan Arrow to the elevation 


of forty-five Degrees, which is as far as the 


Bow will bear. The next Exerciſe is ſhoot- 
ing at the Mark; and it is not only the 
ſhooting into it, but tbe Arrow | muſt be 
thrown firm, and without ſhaking, into 
it. They afterwards learn to draw. it with 
Strength and Weight. They Exerciſe them 
ſelves that way after this manner; They 
make about four Foot high, a Frame of 
about two Foot Diameter, ſloping, about five 
or ſix Foot deep, fill'd with wet and fine 
Gravel, ' like the Frame of a Founder for 
Caſting. They take their Bow and Arrow 
without Squares, and when they are ready 
to ſhoot, there comes a Servant with a great 
Flint-ſtone in his Hand, and ſtrikes * 
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juſt in the middle of the Frame, which is 
more to hinder them from taking Aim where 


to ſhoot, than to harden the Gravel. They 
ſhoot into it with all their Strength, and rhe 


7 Of the E 


Arrow generally finks balf-way into it. They 
dra it out, and ſhoot again into the Place, 


till ſuch time as the Arrow is buried: in it. 
They ſucceed in that Exerciſe according as 
they bury the Arrow at fewer or more times, 
and that falls out as they ſhoot ſtrait to the 
ſame Point. Theſe Exerciſes are to teach 
em to (hoot the Arrow, the Art of which, 
in a Word, conſiſts in ſhooting a great way, 
in ſhooting true, and in ſhooting ' ſtiff a 

ſtrong, that the Arrow may enter and pierce 
through. They learn to ſay, at ſhooting 
the laſt Arrow, Tir 4 ker derdil Omar; May 
the Arrow, this laſt Bout, enter the Heart of 
Omar: And this is to keep up the averſion 
and hatred they have for the Se& of Turks, 
whereof Omar is the ſecond Pontif after 
Myhammed. It is to be obſerv'd, that the 
Arrows for theſe Exerciſes, have a round 


piece of Iron, ſmall and obtuſe, whereas 


their Arrows for Battle have Iron like the 
point of a Lance, or like our Lancets. _ 
The ſecond Exerciſe is to handle the 
Sabre; and as this Art conſiſts in having a 
ſtrong Wriſt and very pliant, they teach the 
Youth to handle the Sabre with two Weights 
waa Hands, in turning them upand down 
before and behind, op and ſtrong: And 
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in order to make their Joints the more Ti 
able, and the Nerves the more ſapple, they 

ut, during the Exerciſe, two other Weights 
upon their Shoulders made like a Horſe-ſhoe, 
that ĩt may not binder their Motion. This 
Exerciſe is good for Wreſtling, as well as 
to make em uſe the Sabre 1 

The third Exerciſe is that of the Horſe, 

which conſiſts in Mounting well, to have a 
good Seat, to gallopwith a loofe Rein with- 
ont Airring : ; to ſtop the Horſe ſhort in his 
Gallop, without moving one's ſelf,” and'to 
be ſo light and active upon a Horſe, as to 
tell, upon the Gallop, twenty Counters up- 
on the Ground one after the other, and 
to take em up at their return, without 
Lackening their Speed. There are People 
in Perſta that fir 10 Firm and Light upon a 
Horſe, that they ſtand ſtrait on their Feet 
upon the Saddle, and make the Horſe Gallop 
in that manner with a looſe Rein. The 
Perſians ride a little Side · ways, becauſe they 
turn themſelves ſo in performing their Ex- 
ercifes on Horſe- back, which are of three 
Sorts, to play at the Mall, to draw the Bow, 
and to throw the Javelin. Their Play. at 
the Mall is perform'd in a very great Place, 
at the end of which are Pillars near each 
other, which ſerve for the Ball to paſs thro. 
| They throw the Ball in the middle of the 
Place, and the Players with a Mall-ſtick in 


their Hand, f after it to ſtrike it: to 
8 6 
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the Mall- ſtick is ſhort, they muſt ſtoop be- 
Tow the Saddle-bow to ſtrike it, and by che 
Rules of the. Game, they muſt take their 
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ſix kg opens where they i get up br ide 
Ribs of Wood nailed to it, and which ſerve 
as Steps. The Gentleman takes his. Career 


towards the Pole with his Bow and Arrow 


in bis Hand, and when he is gone by it, he 
bends bimſelf backwards either tothe Right, 
or Left; for they muſt know how to do it, 
both. Ways, and lets fly his "Arrow. 
This Exerciſe is common to all the Towns, 
of Perſſa. Even the Kings, Exerciſe them-. 
felves that way. King Sephy, Grand Father. 
of the King now Reigning, excell'd in it ; 
he always brought down the Cup at the 
firſt or ſecond Time. King Abart his Son 
was as Dextrous likewiſe at it. Solimar, who 
ſucceeded him, took leſs delight in it than 
his predeceſſors. The Javelin, which they 
uſe in theſe Exerciſes, and is call'd Gerid, 
as much as to ſay, the Bough of a Palm- 
Tree, becauſe it is made of the Boughs of 
a dry Palm-Tree, is much longer than a 
Fertigan, and very heavy, inſomuch, that 
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it requires a very ſtrong Arm to dart, or 
throw it. There are People in Perſia ſo well 
made, and ſo Skilful at this Exerciſe, that 
they will throw a Dart or Fqvelin, ſix or 
feven hundred Paces, I ſhall have Occaſion 
_ Elſe-where to ſpeak more particularly how 
they AR in theſe Exerciſes, which are the 
Carouſals of the Perſians, Wt 
Wreſtling is the Exerciſe of People in a 
lower Condition; and generally Speaking, 
only of People who are Indigent. They call 
the Place where they Show themſelves to 
Wreſile, Zour Kone, that is to ſay, The 
Houſe of Force, They. have of em in all 
the Houſes of their great Lords, and eſpe- 
cially thoſe of the Governours of Provinces, 
to Exerciſe their People. Every Town has be- 
fides Companies of thoſe Wreſtlers for Show. 
They call the Wreſtlers Pehelvon, a Word 
which fignifies Brave, Intrepid. They per- 
form thier Exerciſes to divert People; for 
this is a Show, as I have ſaid, and thus it is, 
They ſtrip. themſelves Naked, only with 
their Shoes on, made of Leather, that 
fit them very exactly, oil d and greas'd, and 
aLinnen Cloth about their Waſt greas d and 
oil'd likewiſe, This is, that the Adver- 
ſary may. have. leſs to take hold of, be- 
cauſe if he ſhould touch there, his Hand 
would lip, and he would looſe his Strength. 
The two Wreſtlers being Preſent upon an 
even Sand, a little Tabour, that always plays 
654” 7 ” EH ib-i7; 8 £3145 MW 9 during 
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during the time of Wreſtling, to animate - 
them, gives the Signal. They begin, by 
making a thouſand Bravadoes and Rodo- 
montades; then they promiſe each other fair 
Play, and ſhake Hands. That being done, 
they ſtrike at each others Buttocks, Hips, 
and Thighs, keeping time with the little 
| Tabour ; then they ſhake Hands again, and 
ſtrike at each other as before, three times 
together. This is as if it were for the La- 
dits, and to recover their Breath after that, 
_ they cloſe, making a great Out- cry, and 
ſtrive with all their Might to overthrow 
their Man, The Victory is never judg d to 
ſigniſe any ng, till the Man be laid flat 
upon his Belly; ſtretch d all along upon the 
Ground. oy EE. * f Nene 
Fencing, is another Exerciſe for the Pub- 
lick Show and Diverſion. The Fencers 
being upon the Spot, in fight of the Specta 
tors, lay their Arms upon the Ground at 
their Feet, Theſe are a ſtraight Sabre, and 
a Buckler, they knee! down, and kiſs them 
with their Mouth, and with their Forehead; 
then they get up again, taking them in their 
2 z at the Sound of the Tabour, they 
dance and skip about, making a thouſand 
Poſtures and Motions with their Arms very 
dexterouſly ; then they begin, and reach 
one another ſeveral Strokes with the Sword, 
which they receive upon their Buckler : 
_ They always ſtrike with the Edge, if oy 
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do not come too near each other, for then 
they prefent tho Point. *Fheſe Fencers are 
ſometimes in good Earneſt, and draw Blood; 
but if the Combate becomes fog h. Hot, the; 
are parted, ent "CN TATE 9 , 
Beſides theſe Exerciſes whiclf are for the 


Diverſion of the Perſſaur. they have of 


thoſe who Dance upon the Ropes; Poppet- 
Shows, and doing Feats of Activity as adroit 
and nimble as in any Country whatever. 
They dance upon the Rope hare- Foot. 


They draw a Cord from the Top of 2 


Tower thirty or forty Toiſes high, quite 
down, and pretty ſtiff; they go up it, and 
afterwards come down, which they don't do 
by crawling down upon the Belly, as they 
do elſewhere, but they come down back* 
wards, holding by their Tots, which they 


faſten in the Rope, | which of conſequence 


cannot be very big. One cannot well fee it 
without having a dread upon one, eſpecially 
when the Rope Dancer to ſhow bis Strength 
and Activity; carries a Child upon his 
Shoulders, one Leg on one ſide, and the 
other on the other, that holds by the Fore- 
head. They don't dance upon a ſtrait Rope, 
as the Rope Dancers in Europe do; but they 
make Leaps and Turns. Their fineſt Turn 
is this, They give the Rope Dancer two hol- 
low Baſons, like Soop Diſhes; he puts them 
upon the Rope, the Bottom of the Baſons 
weint one — the other, and he = 

that 
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chat Baſon whidh: is uppermoſt, Having. his 
Backfide in the hollow of the Baſon; he 
takes two Turns, backward and forward; ; 
then at the ſecond Turn, he cauſes the un- 
dermoſt Baſon tb fall dexterouſly, and reſt 
upon that which is uppermoſt, upon which 
he again takes two Turns, and then makes 
it fall again, and he himſelf is aſtride upon 
the Rope. There are of em that dance 
upon a Chain inſtead of a Rope. 

Beſides theſe Dancers, there are Vaulters, 
who leap with a ſurpriſing Activity. They 
jump thro a Hoop trimd with the Points 
of a Poignard, between the Spaces, which 
are not at a Foot-diſtance, but are put thro 
in ſuch a Manner as to bend ſo eaſily, that 
the Body cauſes em to give way going 
through. They likewiſe leap through a 
Rope which two Men hold faſt in a Safe, 
from ſixteen, to eighteen Inches only, 
which they bold about five Foot from the 
Ground. One can ſcarce get a Child thro' 
it, but thoſe who hold it, know how to 
enlarge it ſo dexterouſly, that it cannot be 
perceiv'd. 

Theif Yaulters take their turn with Han- 
beanx in their Hands lighted at both Ends, 
which they every Moment paſs. over their 
Faces without burning themſelves. . They 
will cauſe a Spade red-hot to be hamimered 
upon an Anvel plac'd upon their naked Bel- 
ly, AO themfelves bent backwards up- 

: on 
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on their Hands and Feet, about five or fix 
Inches from the Ground, after having causd 
a Poignard to be put under their Back, the 
point not above an Inch from it, to ſhew 
that the Stroaks of the Hammerer don't move 
em, for if they had, the Poignard muſt have 
ſtack in their Back. The Vaulter or Tum- 
Bler keeps himſelf in that Poſture till the 
two Hammerers have finiſh'd the Spade. 
When that turn is accompliſhd, there comes 
another Vaulter, who puts himſelf in the 
ſame Place and Poſture, upon whoſe: Belly 
they put an Apple or a Melon, which a Mani 
comes and cuts in two with one Stroke of a 
Sabre, taking his Aim very higb, without fo 
much as touching the Skin. 22 
Their Jwglers make uſe of Eggs inſtead of 
Balls under their Cups to play their Tricks 
withal: They put about ſeven or eight 
Eggs in a Bag, which they have * up- 
on before- hand, and which they cauſe to be 
done by thoſe of the Spectators, who have 
a mind to it; and in a moment afterwards 
they will cauſe theſe Eggs to become Pidge- 
ons or Pyllets : Then they will give you the 
Bag to ſee and handle, which is thein Pouch, 
and when they are ſufficiently convinc'd 
that there is nothing in it, they put ic upon 
the Ground in the middle of the Place, and 
in a Minute's time they take it in their 
Hand, and pull out all the Utenſils of a Kit- 
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The Puppet-ſhows and Jaglers ask no Mo- 
ney at the Door as they they do in our 
Country, for they play openly in the pub- 
lick Places, and thoſe give em that will. 
They intermingle Farce, and Juggling, with 
a thouſand Stories and Buffooneries, which 
they do ſometimes Mask'd, and ſometimes 
Un- mask d, and this laſts two or three Hours: 
And when they bave done, they go round 
to the Spectators and ask ſomething ; and 
when they perceive any one to be ſtealing off 
before they go to ask him for any thing, the 

Maſter of the Company cries out with a loud 
Voice, and in an Emphatical manner, That he 
who ſteals away, is an Enemy to Ali. As who 
ſhovld ſay among us, 4 Bee to God and 
his Saints. For two Crowns the Juglers will 
come to their Houſe. They call theſe fort 
of Diverſions Maſcare, that is to ſay Play, 
Pleaſantry, Raillerie, Repreſentation ; from 
whence comes our Word Maſquerade, _ 
heſides the Perſan Jnglers, of which there 
are in all the Towns of the Kingdom, as I 
have been ſaying, there are Companies of 
Indian Juglers in the great Cities, eſpecially 

at Iaban, but who don't know any more 
than thoſe of the Country. I admire at the 
Credulity of many Travellers, who have 
ſeriouſly reported that theſe Juglers know 
how to produce in a Moment, ſuch and ſuch 
a Tree loaden with Flowers and with Fruit; 
make Eggs hatch upon the Spot, and a _ 
8 ſand 
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ſand other wonderful things of that Kind. 
Mr. Taverner among others, puts it plainly 
in his Relations, tho from the manner of 
his telling it, he muſt needs diſcover enough 
of the Cheat. | 1 knew that they were ſo 
from the firſt time that I ſaw them perform'd, 
becauſe that from my Miſtruſt, I obſerv'd 
em narrowly. The Juglers ſhow their Tricks 

in this manner; They ſpread a Cloth, round 
35 ſquare, according to the Court or Gar- 

en. where they are made to Play, and they 
always ſpread it at a little Diſtance from the 


Spectators: When all their Pieces are ready, 


they open the Cloth in, the Preſence of the 


People; then they take a Stone or Kernel 


of ſome Fruit in Seaſon, and with their uſu- 
al Affectation, Strutting, and abundance 
of Stories of their Conjuring-Book, fit only 
to dazle the Sight of the Silly or Ignorant, 
they plant it in ee in the middle 
of their Tent, then 

cloſe it up again: That done, they plant 
themſelves between the Tent and the Specta- 
tors, and play other Tricks of Paſs, &c: 
During which time, one of the Company 
{lips cleverly under the Cloth, and plants in 
the Ground, juſt where the Kernel or Stone 


was, a little green Bough of that kind of 
Tree which they had promiſed. In the mean 


time every one is attentive to their other 
Tricks; which when they had been at about 


a quarter of an Hour, they open the Tent 
before 


ater it, and afterwards 


wed: Sr an. dos . 
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before the Company, and with great Excla- 


mations ſhow.this Sucker-Plant. One of them, 


the more to impoſe upon the Fooliſh, lies 
at that time upon it and ſprinkles it with his 
Blood, cutting himſelf for that purpoſe under 
theiArm-pit; or elſewhere; All the reſt begin 
their Invocations, and ſham Wonder, then 
they let fall the Cloth again, and fall. to 
their other Tricks as betore. This Diverſion 
laſts, by five or fix Fits, or Intervals, an Hour 
or two, and till ſuch time as they have ſhown 
this Young Plant four or five Foot high, 
with ſome Fruit upon it. This is their Mi- 
racle ; at the fight of which, the Servants, 
and all thoſe who are ſo fooliſh to believe 
it, ſtand in great Admiration. The firſt time 
I ſaw this Trick, I would willingly have 
come nearer the Tent, the better to have 
ſeen it done: Theſe Jxglers oppos d it: I 
bid 'em not to come near it themſelves, and 
to ſhow it at ſome diſtance ; ſtill that could 
not be done, that was to diſturb and hinder 
their Operation. I then let them alone to 
do it; but I cans'd them to be watch'd by two 
Servants, who ſaw all their Play; and I 
diſcover'd 'em my ſelf by my Attention, 1 
ſaw this Trick of the Tree in ſeveral Places, 
and it was ſtill the ſame thing. I have 
heard it affirm'd, that ſome of em perform 
this Trick with counterfeit Wood. The 
Indian and Perſian Tricks are all the ſame, 
which certainly much ſurpaſs ours in Inge- 
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nuity and Nimbleneſs, and they make their 
Matter very dexterouſly, and with a won- 
derful deal of Art. I have ſeen at Colconda 
four Women ſtand ſtrait a end upon one 
another's Shoulders; the fourth had a Child 
in her Arms, and ſhe who bore or carry'd 
the others, ran ; for ſhe went, as they call 
it, faſter than a foot pace, The ſecond jump'd 
upon the ſhoulders of the firſt: The other 
two got up by a Tree, I have heard told 
to the late Mr. Carron, (one of the Ableſt 
Men that the Indies and Trade had ever 
form'd) ſome of the beſt Tricks which the 
Chineſe and thoſe of Japan perform, in 
ſpeaking of thoſe of the higheſt Form; 
They aſſure ye, that there are of em that 
take a Child, throw it into the Air, and 
make em fall Limb by Limb, firſt one Leg, 
then another, and ſo of all the reſt, the 
laſt of which is the Head: That thoſe Jug- 
lers join the Parts again upon the Ground; 
after which, the Child gets up and appears 
as it was before. There is no poſſibility of 
being made ſenſible of this Story or Fable, 
this is without doubt a Trick that there is no 
way to comprehend, unleſs as a Trick of Dex- 
terity, which is perform d by the quickneſs of 
the Operation in changing the Obj:&s, and 
thereby deceiving the Eyes of the Spectators. 
I ſhould never have done, were I to ſet down 
every thing. I have heard told concerning 
| theſe Indian and Chineſe Juglers, where The 
wou 
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would make me believe there are Impoſtures 


or Witchcrafts ; in a Word, that the Devil 
was in it,. I try d all I could to ſee the like, but 


to no purpoſe always, the Magick Whitening 
as I came near it: And I found my ſelf con- 
tinually oblig'd to acknowledge the Cheat. 
The Perſians call the Games of Chance, 


Taoum : Their Religion forbids em, and 


the Polity authoriſes that Prohibition, by 
impoſing Fines on thoſe who Play. The 
Michel darbachi, which is one of the great 
Officers of the Court, to which is annex'd 
that of Inſpector over the Publick Women, 
and who takes their Tribute, is eſtabliſhed 
likewiſe over the Play, and receives the 
Fines. One may ſee how eaſy it is to for- 
bear Play, when one reſolves againſt it, in 
that the Perſians do not Play, generally 
ſpeaking, tho they look upon the fin of 
Play to be Light and Venial, whereas the 
uſe of Wine is common enough among them, 
though their Religion forbids it more ſtrict- 
ly. There are even Doctors who hold, that 
the Games of Hazard are not forbid; 
but when they play for Mony, and not 
when they don't play for any ; but the 
one is a Conſequence of the other, ſeeing 
that they can never play at Games of 
Chance but for ſomething. The meaner 
ſort of People have Cards, which they call 
Ganjaphe : They are of Wood very well 
Painted : The Pack has fourſcore and ten 
Cards in it, with eight Suits : They play 
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very aukwardly, and without any Invention, 
They have, again, the Totum-Dice, Bowling, 
Tennis, Chuck ; but there is not one Man in 
2 hundred that plays there; and thoſe that 
do play are the very Vulgar ſort of People. 
They play at Tables in the Coffee-Houſes, 
and at a Game with Shells, which the Turks 
have mightily in Uſe: And theſe Games 
have been carry d out of Europe into Perſia 
by the Arminians. It is the ſame thing with 
the Play of the Eggs, which is very com- 
mon towards the New-Year. They make 
'em of all Colours, Painted and Gilt, that 
are worth a Piſtol or two a Piece. There 
are ſome, the Shells whereof are harder than 
your ordinary. Eggs, they having a Secret 
to harden them. Some People of Quality, 
but very few, play at Cheſs. They hold 
this Game forbid among the reſt ; but they 
don't look upon it to be Diſhoneſt like the 


many Learned Diſputes concerning 1ts Ori- 
ginal, and the Etymology of its Terms: 
The Perſians maintain that it is an Invention 
of their Anceſtors, and the Terms of the 
Game are in effect, Originally from the 
Ancient Perſians They call it Sedreng ; which 
implies a hundred Thoughts or Cares, be- 
cauſe one's Thoughts muſt be wholly em- 
ploy'd upon it : Others will have it from 
Chetreng, which is almoſt the ſame thing; 
for in Perſia the Letter &, and the Letters Ch, 
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are clos d the ſame way; Chetreng ſignifies 
the Grief or Anguiſh of the King, by Rea- 
ſon of the Extremity to Which the King of 
Cheſs is reduc'd, Chec and Mate, come from 
Cheic or Chamat, which is the moſt conſide- 
rable Term of this Game, which they make 
uſe of to expreſs that the King is near being 
taken, and (ſignifies that the King is under 
a Conſternation, or amaz'd. The Perſians 
eſteem this Game mightily, ſaying, that be 
' who knows how to play well at a Game of Cheſs, 
is fit to govern the World. They ſay like- 
wiſe, that to play well at it, one muſt male 
4 Party hold out three Days. ; 
I ſhall ſpeak of Singing and Dancing in F 
the following Diſcourſe, in the Chapter of 1 
Muſicł; but I ſhall conclude this with the 3 
Deſcription of a very ſolemn Diverſion in 
Perſia, which is the Feaſt of the Chatir, or 
Foot-man of the King. This is, when the 
Overſeer of the Foot? men has a mind to be 
receiv'd into the King's Service. He muſt 
go from the Gate of the Palace to a Pillar, 
which is a French League and a half from 
the Palace, and fetch twelve Arrows from 
thence one after the other, between the 
two Suns. He is not receiv'd as the King's 
Footman till after that Trial. When King 
Soliman was mounted on his Throne, they 
ſhow'd him ſome things in his State; and 
as they ſpoke very much concerning the 
Feaſt of the Chatir, he order d that it ſhould 
7 be 
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be ſolemniz'd with all the Pomp imaginable, 
and that they ſhould ſpare no Coſt; and 
this is that which was perform'd the 26th 
Day of May, 1667 ; a Day ſet a-part by the 
Aſtrologers, who judg'd that to be the moſt 
Auſpicious for this Feſtival. The General 
of the Musketeers who was, at that time, the 
Favourite, had brought a Chatir the Day 
before to the King, who promis d to take 
him, if he accompliſh'd his Courſe, and gave 
him a Calaat or entire Habit, with Permiſ- 
fion to begin at four a Clock in the Morn- 
ing ; this was granting him a Favour of nigh 
an Hour; for the Order, as I have ſaid, is 
for them to do it between the two Suns, as 
they call it: And they immediately give 
Orders for opening the Houſes, ſetting out 
the Shops, and watering the Streets all along 
the Ways: That was done to a nicety ; and 
the next Day every thing was ſet out, adorn d 
and fitted. The Place Royal of Iſpaban was 
emptied and made clean, like a great Room 
for a Ball: Before the Great Gate there 
was a Tent built fourſcore Foot long, about 
thirty wide, and- high in Proportion, born 
upon gilt Pillars, and ſtretch'd ſloping, fo 
that it was open upon the Gate, and the 
Corner of the Place by which the Runner 
came : The Tent was lin'd with fine Tabby, 
and with Brocard ; the Bottom was coverd 
with a Rich Carpet, all of a-piece, having 
ſquares of Brocard : At the Pillars of the 
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Tent hung Plumes of Herozs, and of all 

other ſorts of Feathers, from Top to Bot- 

tom, which the King's Footmen wear on 
their Heads and Girdles, with little Bells, 
which they tie round 'em likewiſe, to keep 
themſelves in Action. At one Corner there 
was a Beufet of Veſſels of Gold and Preci- 
ous Stones, with ſeveral Liquors ; and in 
another, twenty Baſons of Gold of all ſorts. 
of March-panes,and dry and wet Sweet-Meats. 
Ten or twelve of the King s Footmen rich- 
ly clad, each in different Colours, and dif- 
ferently trimm'd ; for in Perſia they don't 
know what a Livery is, did the Honours of 
the Tent, to whoever was pleas'd to come 
and ſee it, who was of ſufficient Quality to 
enter it, as being the Maſters of the Feaſt, 
The Uſhers of the King's Guard being at the 
Doors of the Tent, and the Body Guard 
making a Lane in the Place at all the Ave- 
nues. Overagainſt the Great Gate of the 
Palace were nine Elephants ranged in Order, 
covered with rich Houſings, and ſet out 
with ſo many Chains and Fetters, with other 
Ornaments, all of Maſſy Silver, which ano- 
ther Beaſt would have ſunk under the 
Weight of. Each Elephat had his Manager 
clad after the Indian manner, very; well ſet 


out. The biggeſt Elephant was Harneſsd 


and ready to receive the Prince upon a co- 
ver'd Throne placed upon his Back, inſtead 
of a Saddle. This Throne wis big enough 
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for him to lie at length. Arms, as the Bow, 
Buckler, and Arrows, are always hung at one 
of the two Staffs that ſupport the upper 
part of the Throne : And after that you ſee, 
at the South End of the Place ,in one part, 
the Wild Beaſts traind up for Hunting, as 
the Lion, the Panther, the Tiger, and others; 
and in another Place Indian Chariots, drawn 
by beautiful Oxen all White : And the Beaſts 
for Combat, as the Bufflers, Bulls, Wolfs and 
Rams, each with a Collar furniſhed with 
little Baggs filled with Amulets or written 
Papers, to ſerve as a Preſervative. The 
Mahometam hang of theſe Amulets, not only 
to the Necks of theſe Beaſts, but likewiſe of 
all others; to the Necks of their Wives and 
Children. They even bang them to Inani- 
mate things: You will ſometimes find them 
quite cover d ovef with them. The other 
End of the Place, which is to the North, 
had likewiſe its Companies for Diverſion, 
and for Shew ; theſe were the Rope Dan- 
cers, Companies of Women Dancers, Com- 
panics ot Foot-men ready to Dance ; Bodies 
of Jugglers for a thouſand ſeveral ſorts of 
Tricks, ſuch as Legar-de-Main, Fencers, Pup- 
pet ſhows., &*c. and at a diſtance from them, 
Companies of Players upon all farts of In- 
ſtruments. The right Chatirs or Footmen, 
know how to Dance or Vault, eſpecially - 
thoſe of the Great Men, and they make them 
Dance for their Diverſion ; for in the Eat, 
V Dancing 
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Dancing is reckon'd Diſhoneſt, or if you 
will, Infamous; and there are none but the 
Publick Women who Dance, Hereupon I 
remember, that in the Minority of the King of 
France, there came a Perſian to Paris, whom 
the King of Perſia had ſent into Europe with 
a French Merchant, ſettled at Iſpaban, to ſell _ 
Silks, and bring from thence ſome curious 
Merchandizes of Europe. They ſhow'd Eve- 
ry thing to the Perſian, who did not under- 
ſtand a Word of any European Language. 
They brought him amongſt other Places, to 
a Ball where the King Dancd; and when 
His Majeſty Danc'd, they bid him take Notice 
of Him : And they afterwards asked him, 
whether or no the King did not Dance 
well? By the Name of God, replied he, He 
is an excellent Chatir. 

ln this manner the Grand Place was diſ- 
poſed and ſet out. The Streets through - 
which he that Run muſt paſs, which for the 
greateſt part were cover d Markets, were 
likewiſe wonderfully ſet out; the Shops 
were ſpread with rich Staffs, and ſome were 
ſet out with Arms like the great Room of an 
Arſenal, with a great many Colours inter- 
mix d. 

The Way was water'd every time he that 
Run came to go by it, the Moment before 
he came, and they ſtrewed it with Flowers. 
The Suburbs were ſpread with Pavillions, 
and the City likewiſe, to the turn _— | 
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he fetch'd the Arrows. A Body of Indians 
to the nuber of two or three Thouſand, 
were there in one Place. That of the like 
Number of Arminians, in another. The 
Ignicoles, or Worſhippers of Fire, in one 
Place, the Jews in another; every Body as 
well plac'd as he could to pleaſe the- King, 
who had deſir'd it. At the Gates of the Great- 
eſt Lords who were inthe way, were Tables 
covered with Perfume-Pots, Sweet-Waters, 
and Baſons with Sweet-meats: Inſhort, all the 
Way was as it were border'd with Inſtruments 
of Muſick, with Kettle- Drums and Trum- 
pets, who play d in Companies, as ſoon as 
they perceived him who Run, was coming. 
He was in his Shirt with a ſingle Roll of 
Cloth pretty thin, with a Silver Ground, 
which cover d his Breech : He carried a Lin- 
nen Cloth in ſeveral Doubles folded upon 
his Stomach in a St. Andrews Croſs, which 
kept his Breaſts up very cloſe, and was tied 
to his Waſte : And he had another Linnen 
Cloth that went between. his Legs well 
boud : His Arms, Legs, and Thighs, were 
rubed with an Ointment of a dark Yellow 
Colour made up with a mixture of Oil of 
Roſes and an Oil of Nutmegs and Cinamon : 
He had Footmens Shoes on upon. his bare 
Feet, which is'a Shooing peculiar to chem : 
And though he had no Stockings on, as I 
have ſaid, he had Garters. In ſhort, he had 
a Cap upon his Head which came almoſt 
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to the bottom of his Ears, adorn'd with 


three or four little Feathers, as light as 
Wind. Upon his Bonnet, Neck, Arms, 


and upon his Stomach, you ſee Amuletts, 
hung as I have been repreſenting to you but 
juſt now. : 

In this Manner the Foot-man was fitted 
out. He always run his Courſe with a great 
many in Company; ſixteen or twenty 
Footmen belonging to great Lords, run on 
Foot before him, and by his Sides, at the 
Rate he went at, relieving one another. 
They were preceeded by a Number of 
Gentlemen, five and twenty, or thirty in 


Number, among whom there were more- 


over, ſome of the greateſt Lords, who run 
two hundred Spaces before, more out of 
State,. than to make Way. A Courier on 
Purpoſe, nam'd by the King, follows him 
each Courſe, to be a Witneſs of it. They 
refreſh his Face at every Turn, with ſweet 
Waters, and they throw ſome all along 
upon his Thighs, Arms, and Legs, to re- 
freſh them. They continually Fan him, 
both behind and on his Sides; and all that 


with ſo much Dexterity and Nimbleneſs, 


tho' the Way was always coverd with 
People, both Foot and Horſe ; there is 
never any Body before him. Every one 
reſounded his Praiſes, and made a thou- 
ſand Vows for him, calling upon God, 
and imploring the Saints with Cries, that 
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rent the Air; and the great Lords, who 
met him in his Courſe, promis d him 
Wealth and Honours, by which his Swift- 
neſs, Courage, and Strength were Animated, 
He could not do it, but from being Spiri- 
ted, and rais d to a degree of Inchantment, 
555 the agreeable Noiſe that is made about 

im. 2 27570 
I, forgot to tell you, that upon the Pillar 
that marks the End of his Courſe, and 
where the Arrows which he goes to fetch, 
are paſs d thro a Scarf; there is a Pavil. 
lion built half as big as that which I have 
deſcribd before the Gate of the Palace, 
which was Adorn'd after the ſame Manner, 
and furniſh'd with ſeveral Entertainments, 
When he who runs, goes the firſt time be- 
fore the Gate, he ſets forward by leaping 
and capering, and moving his Arms, as if 
he had a mind to Fence, and ſhow Paſtures, 
This was to put himſelf in Wind ; he does 
this the firſt Courſe, without Reſting, either 
going or coming; but in the other Cour- 
ſes, he ſtops a little to take Breath, When 
heenter'd the Tent where the Arrows were, 
two of the ftrongeſt Foot-men took him 
by the Strength of their Arms, or main 
Force, ſet him down upon a Carpet, where 
during the Space of a Pater, or Pater-Noſter, 
they put ſome Sherbez, or other Cordial to 
his Mouth, and hold Perfumes to his Noſe 3 
and at the ſame time another F Ven 
too 
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took an Arrow out of one of the King's 
Officer's Hands, and there put it thro his 
Back. Theſe Arrows areabout a Foot long, 
and not thicker than a large Writing Quill, 
having a little ſort of a Streamer at the 
End of it, like that which is put to the 
Conſecrated Bread. The Foot-man perform'd 
bis fix firſt Courſes in fix Hours, for the 
others, he took a little more time. The 
greateſt Lords of the Court, as I have ſaid, 
all Accompanied him, one after the other 
in his Courſes. Cheic-Aly Can, Governour 
of the moſt important Province in Perſſa, 
and at that time, mightily in Favour, tho” 
he was fixty eight Years of Age, rode fix 
Courſes with him, changing his Horſe 
ſo many times. The fiaſt Miniſter, almoſt 
as old as the other, rode three Courſes. 
The Nazir, or High Steward, a Lord of 
very near the ſame Age, perform'd but two 
Courſes, being call'd elſewhere, upon the 
King's Service: But the better to make his 
Court to the King, he made his only Son, 
a Youth of about two and twenty Years of 
Age, well made, and charmingly handſom, 
perform the twelve Courſes intire, he 
continu d running, without any Intermiſſion, 
from four of the Clock in the Morning, 
till ſix at Night, in the midſt of all this 
hurly-burly, and terrible Noiſe, and without 
any Refreſhment, but a little Cordial. 
The King had order d, that twelve Pry 
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pal Workmen belonging to the Palace, 
ſhould run each of thema Courſe with the 
Footman, which was accordingly done. 
I follow'd him all the ſeventh Courſe, in 
which he began to ſlacken his Pace, by 
Reaſon of the Heat of the Sun, and the 
Sand he paſs d; nevertheleſs he always put 
me to the Gallop. When he came into the 
Palace Royal, there was ſuch Hollowing, 
Shouting, Muſick playing, and above all, 
upon certain Kettle-Dumms, carry'd upon 
Carts, which were bigger than Tunns, 
I never heard ſuch a Noiſe in all my Life: 
And J learnt afterwards, that they heard it a 
League off. At the fixth Courſe, the King 
came to the Door of the Tent, to fee him 
who run, come in, and to encourage him, 
At the eighth Courſe, the Tent was ſerv'd 
with thirty Baſons of Maſſiff Gold, full of 
good Meat, to regale the Foot- men; and at 
three in the Afternoon, the King appear'd 
at the Windows of the Pavillions, which 
were upon the Place, before the great Gate, 
then began all the Diverſions which had 
been prepar d for that Purpoſe, each before 
him, without any Regard to the Spectators; 
the Beaſts to Fight, the Men and Women 
Dancers to Dance, each Company apart; 
the Rope- Dancers to fly about, the Jugg- 
lers to play their Tricks, the Wreſtlers to 
Engage. This Confuſion of Exerciſes and 


Sports, where one did not know which 5 
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fix ones Eyes upon, was the moſt whimfical 
Sight in the World ; but every one almoſt 
was intent upon the Fighting of the wild 
Beaſts, which is one of the moſt raviſhing 
Sights among the Perſiant: Among the reſt, 


that of the Lion or Panther, with the 


Bulle; and upon the Fight of the Buffer, 
the Rams, Wolfs, and of the Cocks. Theſe 
Horn'd Beaſts don't Fight with one another 
after equal Manner; for theſe Bufflers ruſh 
upon, and take hold of one another's Horns ; 
they puſh at one another and never quit, 
till one or other is overcome, and fled out of 
the Liſt : But the Rams ruſh upon one ano- 
ther at ten or twelve Yards (diſtance, and 


meet each other with ſuch a dreadful Shock, 
that one may hear the Stroak at fifty Yards 


diſtance z after that, they retire quick, 
running backwards to about the ſame diſt- 
ance, when they return to the Charge, and 
run againſt one another again, and fo, 
on, till one or tother be laid upon his 
Back, or that the Blood guſh ont of his 
Head: As for the Wolfs, they (ſtand upon 
their Feet, and take hold of one another's 
Bodies : As this Beaſt is heavy, they muſt 


make him Angry before he will Fight ; and 


they do it after this Manner, they tye him 
faſt by one Foot to a long Cord or Rope, 
then they ſhow him a Child, or little Boy 
in the Place, and they let him go at him ; 


he runs hard at him, thinking to glut him- 
ſelf ; 
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ſelf; but when he is juſt ready to throw - 
himſelf upon the Child, they gather in the 
Cord, and draw him back, then they let 
go a little, upon which he warms, ſtands 
up upon his Feet, and roars, to which they 
ſtir him up, by irritating him, till he was 
grown as furious as they would have him. 
I ſay nothing here concerning the Fights of 
the wild Beaſts, becauſe I ſhall have Occa- 
ſion to mention them elſewhere. To con- 
clude this Relation of the Feaſt of the 
Chatir. I ſhall ſay, that the King gets on 
Horſeback at Five a- Clock, and going be- 
fore him, he meets him again at the Gate 
of the Suburbs: When he underſtood the 
King came, he took a little Child, which 
he found in a Shop, and put it upon his 
Shoulders, to let him ſee that he was not 
Spent ; and this redoubl'd their Shouts and 
Acclamations of Joy. The King call'd to 
him as he was going by, and told him, 
+ * he would give him the Calaat, or Royal 
Garment, from Head to Foot, 500 Tomans, 
which is 22000, 500 Lzvres, and make 
him Chief or Head of the Chatirs, which 
is a conſiderable Truſt, in reſpe& to the In- 
come. All the Grandees ſent him likewiſe 
Preſents. Yet it was ſaid that he had not 
run well, becauſe he had not brought the 
twelve Arrows in twelve Hours, but had 
taken near fourteen to do it in. They ſay 
that a Foot-man in the Reign of ſep, 
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to run ſix and thirty Leagues in twelve 
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of -tbe.Cloaths, and Houſchold-Goods. 


T H. E Cloaths of the Eaſtern People are 

no wiſe ſubje& to Mode ; they are 
always made after the ſame Faſhion, and if 
the Wiſdom of one Nation appears in a 
conſtant Cuſtom for their Dreſs, as has been 
ſaid, the Perſant ought to be mightily 
commended. for their Prudence ; for they 


never alter in their Dreſs, and they are no 


more addicted to change in their Colour; 
their Shadowings and Make of the Stuffs, 
I have ſeen ſome Cloaths that Tamerlain 
wore, which they keep in the Treaſury at 
Iſpahan ; they are cut juſt in the ſame Man- 
ner as thoſe that are, made at this time of 
Day, without the leaſt difference, ___ 
I have plac'd on the fide. ſeveral Pictures 


of Men and Women, dreſs'd after the Perſian 


Manner, to the End, that you may have a 


more diſtin& and quick Idea of their Dreſs, 


than by a Deſcription, The Men wear noÞBree- 


ches, only a pair of Drawers lin'd, which 


N hang 


did it in that Time. It is a fine Foot-Courle, . 
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* ak down to ther Ancles, but which 
3s have no Feet; they are not open before, 
but muſt be undone when they have -occa- 
ſion to make Water. You muſt take No- 

tice, that the Men put themſelves all in the 
ſame Poſture with the Women, when they 
are doing the Works of Nature, and in that 
Poſture they untie their Drawers, and pull 
em down, tho but a little way, and after 
they have done their Occafions, they get 
up and tie em again. The Shirt is long, 
and covers their Knees, paſſing over - their 
Drawers, inftead of being put into them. 
It is open on the right Side, upon the Pap, 
to'the Stomach, and on the Sides below, 
3s ours are, having no Neck to it, only 
Aitch'd'as the Shifts of our Women are in 
Europe. The Women, who are rich, and 
ſometimes the Men, new border the Neck 
of the Shirt or Shift, with an 'Embroidery 
of Pearl, about a Fingers breadth, upon 
Toletnn Occaſions. Neither the Men, nor 
the Women in Pera, wear any thing at 
Their Necks. The Men put a Cotton Waſt 
 , - Croat, Which they faſten before, upon their 
Stomachs, and falls down to their Hanis, 
and over it a Robe, which they call | Cabai, 
as wide as a Woman's Petticoat, bat very 
ſtrait above, paſſing twice over. the Sto- 
mach, and is faften'd under their Arms, 
the firſt round under the left Arm, and the 
other which is uppermoſt, under the right 
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Arm. This Gown is cut floaping, in the 
Manner you ſee it in the Figure, which-1s 
on the Side. The Sleeves are narxow, but 
as they are much longer than they ſhould 
be, they Plait em at the Top of the Arm, 
and button em at the Wriſt. The! Gentle- 
men likewiſe wear the Cala after the 

Georgian Manner, which are not different 


ſtom others, only that they are 

the Stomach, with Buttons an pw = 
Tho this Waſtcoat be very well-fitted to —4 
Back, yet they tie two or three Saſhes 
upon it, folded double, about four Fingers 
wide, Rich and Genteel, which makes em 
2 wide and ſtrong Pocket, to put what they 
have in, with greater Security than in our 
Breeches Pockets. They put over the Robe 
a ſhort, or cloſe bodied Coat, and without 
Sleeves, which they call Courdy; or a long 
one, and with Sleeves, which they call 
Cadabi, according to the Seaſon. Thele 
doſe bodied Coats are cut like the Robes, 
that is to ſay, they are wide at Bottom, 
and narrow at Top, like Bells; they are 
made of Cloth, or Gold Brocade, or a thick 
Sattin, and they daub them all over with Gold 
or — or Galloon, or they Embroj- 
der them ; they are Furrd, ſome with 'Sable- 
"Germs, — others with the Skins of the Sheep 
:of Tartary, and Ba@riana, the Hair of which, 
23s finer 2 that of the Horſes,” and of no 
Ne Curl _ the Gold- Sand. There is 
1 no 
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na better Fur, nor warmer than thoſe 
Sheep Skins.: The cloſe· bodied Far- Coal i 
have a Facing of the ſame Far, that is in the 
Jaſide, which comes from the Neck to the 
Breaſt, like a Tippetz and next to it, under: 
neath, there is a row of Buttons, quite 
down, which are more for Ornament than 
Service, for they ſeldom button their cloſe- 
bodied Coats. The Stockins are of Cloth; 
and all of a Piece, as I have ſaid, that is 
they are cut like a Sack, and not according 
to the Shape of the Leg ; they come but aſt 
up to the Knees, below whichthey tie themz 
they put a Piece of red Leather, very well 
ſtitchd, to the Heel of them, to hinder 
the Heel of the Shoe, which is ſharp, 
from doing it any harm, and piercing thro", 
which it would do in three or four Days 
time. It is only ſince the Perſſans traded 
with the Europeans, as well by the Means of 
their Armenian Subjects, as of the European 
Companies, that they have worn 'Cloth- 
Stockins in Perſia.” No body wore them 
before that time; and the King himſelf 
covered bis Legs, as the Soldiers, Carriers, 
Foot-men, Country People, and abundance 
of the common People do to this very Day, 
by wrapping a coarſe Linnen Cloth round 
their Legs, about ſix Fingers wide, and about 
three or four Ells long, juſt as if they were 
ſwadling a Child. This way of covering 
their Legs and Feet is very W 
| an 
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and proper for Servants; they make them 
light or thick, according to the Seaſon of the 
Tear: It keeps the Leg tight, and when it is 
wet or dirty, they dry or clean it in a Mo- 
ment. In the Winter time, they wrap the 
Feet round as well as the Legs and in the 
Summer, they put their Shoes on their Feet 


Naked. The Shoes are of different Sorts or 


Faſhions in Perſia ; a ; but they are all without 
Ears, and not a bit open on the Sides; 
they are tail'd quite under the Heel, and 
they trim the Sole of the Shoe with little 
Nails, at the Place where the Bottom of 
the Foot bears, to make it laſt the longer. 
You ſee in the Figure the Faſhion of the 
Shoes, which the People of Quality wear, 
which are made like the Womens Slippers, 
that they may throw them off the eaſier; 
when they are got into their Houſes ; be- 
cauſe their Floors are cover'd with Carpets. 
Theſe Shoes are of Green Shagreen, or ſome 
other Colours; the Sole, which is al- 


ways a ſingle one, is as chin as a Paſt- board, 


but it is the beſt Leather in the World. 
None but thoſe ſort of Shoes have Heels, 
the reſt are flat. Some have Leather at 
Top, ths others are of Cotton, knit as our 
Stockins are, but much tronger ; they are 
exactly ſnod with theſe Shoes, which they 
call Shoes of a Foot-Boy, or Lackey: and 
the Foot never turns in them; but they 


cannot put them on without a ſtrong Horny 
N 3 from 


1 
i 
4 
1 
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from whence it is, that you always ſee a 


Lackey have one of Iron. or Box at his 


Girdle. They climb and ran to a Miracle; 


with thoſe Shoes and Stockings on. The 
poor People make the Soles of their Shoes 
of Camel: Leather, - becauſe it - laſts much 
longer than any other; but it is a. ſoft 
Leather, that takes in the Water like a 
Spunge. The Peaſants make the Soles of 
theit Shoes with Rags and Shreds of Lin- 


nen Cloth, threaded a breaſt, and very cloſe. 


Theſe Soles, tho' they are thick, yet are 
very light, and they can never wear them 
out ; they call them Pabouch Quive, i. e. 
Suoes made 'of Ragss5t. 

The Perfian Turban, which they call 
Dulbemd, that is to ſay, a Band that goes 
round, and which is the fineſt part of their 
Dreſs, is a Piece ſo heavy, that it is a Wan» 
der how they wear it; there are of them 
ſo. heavy, as to weigh twelve or fifteen 
Pound; the lighteſt of them weigh half as 
much. I had much ado at firſt to wear this 
Turban ; I ſunk under the Weight, and 1 


pull d it off, in all Places where | durſt take 


that Liberty ; for it is look d upon in Perſa 
to be the ſame thing as with us in Europe, 


to pull of one's Perube: But by Accuſt o m- 
ing my ſelf to it, I came in time to wear it 


very well. 


Theſe Turbass are made of coarſe white 
Cloth, which they aſe to ſhape it, and they 
DRE TL + cover 
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of the Cloatl tha and Houſehard: -Gogds, mY 
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cover it wit 2 0 e rich, 8 Silk Stuff, or of 
Silk and Gol Stuffs of the Turban, 
have the Fuchs nal Woven with Flowers, 
and about fi ix or 5 — Inches in breadth, 
which they tie in a Knot, in the middle of 
the Turban, like a Plume of Feathers, as 
you ſee in the Figure, which I have given 
Tho' this Drefs for the Head'is ſo 
Let they wear nevertheleſs under the 
Turban, 3 Chalot, or Leather Cap, ſtuff d 
with Cotton, and ſtitchd, and f ometimes 
a Cloth one, You muſt believe that the 
Climate of Perſia requires that one's Head 
ſhould be very well coverd ; for there is 
nothing, generally ſpeaking, practis d in 
apy Place, but there is a very good and 
proper Reaſon to be given for it; The con- 
tant and perpetual Cuſtom is not a bit the 

Effect of this Odneſs and Caprice; the 

Climate, if I may fo ſay, is certainly the 
Inventer of it; 4 well as the Cauſe of all 
which we ſce is peculiar in the Carriage 
of the People, and perhaps, even in their 
Manners, which : ſhall not tail co obſerve. 
They cover in Perſia, generally ſpeaki 
the Stomach more than the Back, 5a it 
quite otherwiſe in the Indies, where they 
cover the Back moſt, and particularly | 0 
Nape of the Neck. 

The Stuffs they make their Cloaths of are 
Silk and Cotton; the Shirts and drawers are 
of Silk. z the Veſts and Robes are lined with 
N 4 a tuin 
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a thin Cloth, and ſtuffed with Cotton = 
tween to make them the warmer; the Lin” 
ing alſo muſt be coarſe and thin, like a 
Buckram, that the Cotton may keep and ſtick 
to it the better. 

They wear no Slack in the Faſt, eſpeci- 
ally in Perſia; this is an unlucky and odi- 
ons Colour, which they cannot regard ; they 

call it the Devil's Colour: They Diess in- 
differently in all Colours at all Ages; and 
A It is a very diverting Sight, to ſee when one 
79 walks out, or in the publick Places, a vaſt 
number of People, all in Party-colours, 
1 clothed in Stuffs glittering with the Gold, 
the Luſtre, and Vivacity of the Colours. 

The Perſſanc, for the moſt; part, let the 
Beard grow on the Chin, and all over 
he Face, but ſhort, and which only covers 
the skin; but the Eccleſiaſticks and Devots 
'wear it longer : : Their Rule is to take the 
Chin in their Hand, and cut off that which 
is below it. The Soldiers likewiſe are ex- 
cepted, and the old Cavaliers, who wear 
no other Beard but two great and thick 
Whiskers, which they ſuffer to grow to 
ſuch a length that they can tuck it behind 

their Ears, and keep it there like a, Crotchet. 


Abas the Great, call'd Whiskers the Orna- 
[| ment of the Face, and gave more or leſs 
i Pay to the Soldiers according to the 
it 2 — of their Whiskers. As for the long 
[| Beards which they wear in Tirky, they are 
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held in Abhorrence by the Perſcans, they 
eall them Brooms for a Privy, or Houſe of 
e. In this manner the Perſſan Habit is 


made, which ſeems to be the ſame; with: 

te bich, as it is ſaid, Cyrus gave to the 

Per 1 | in long Robes and'a 
4 Lene 31 


4 
Tyr "I " 3+ xt 35% W334: 
** be of the Women reſembleiin a 
Treat mangtbings,that of the Wen; the u 
74 in the fame manner down to their Ancles, 
but the Legy of thech are ſtraĩter, longer, 
and thicker, becauſe the Women, wear no 
Stockings. They cover their Feet. wich s 
uskin, Which reaches fou Fingers above 
the Ancle, and which is either Embroider'd 
orgof the richeſt Stuff. The Shift. which 
they call Comms, from whence, perhaps, the 
Word Chemiſe'or Shift comes, is open before 
dawn to the Navel : Their Veſts are longer, 
and hang almoſt down upon their Heels: 


Their Girdleis ſmall, and not above an Inch 


wide: Their Head is very well cloath'd, and 
over it they have a Vail, that falls down to 
their Shoulders, and covers their Neck and 
Boſom before. When they go. out, they 
put over all, a great white Vail, which cg. 
vers them from Head to Foot, not ſuffering 
any thing to appear, in ſeveral Countries, 
but the Balls of their E: es, The Women 
wear four Vails in all; two of which the 
wear at Home, and two more when they 
we 4 WFV go 


-/ 


"The Head- dreſs of the Women i is plain; 
their Hair is all drawn behind the Head, 

put in a great many Wefts; and the Beant 
77 that Head · dreſs conſi ts i in having th 


efts thick. and falling down to their Heels: 


and if the Hair be not long enough, the 
tie Wefts of Silk to lengthen them: They 
trim the Ends of theſe Wefts with Pearls 
and a Knot of Jewels, or Ornaments of Gold 

and Silver. The Head is no otherwiſe dreſs d 


vn er the Vail or Kerchief, but from the 


d of a Fillet, cut or hollow'd. Triangular- 


wiſe; and this is the Point that covers the 
os, being kept upon the top of the Fore- 


lead by a little Fillet, or String about an Inch 


made of ſeveral Colours, is ſmall and light: 


The little Fillet is Embroider d, in Imitation 


of Needle- work, or 2 with Jewels, 


according to the Quality of the . | 


This is, in my Opinion, the ancient Tias 
or Diadem of the Queens of Perſia ; none 
but the Married Women wear them; and 
this is a Mark whereby they are known to 
be under Authority. The Girls have litele 
Caps inſtead of the Kerchief, or the Tia. 

They wear no Vail in the Houſe, but they 
cauſe Two treſſes of their Hair to bang down 
upon their Cheeks, The: Cap of young 
Women of Condition, is faſten d with a Stay 
of. Pearls, They don't ſhut up the yaung 
Women in Perſa, till ns are ſix or ſeven 


Years 


88 
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dad. This Head- band or Fillet, which & 
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Vears of Age; and before they come to 
that Age, they go out of the Seraglio ſome- 
times with their Father, inſomuch that one 
may ſee them. I have ſeen ſome of them 
8 giouſly Handſom ; one may ſee their 

eck and Breaſt, than which nothing in 
Nature can be finer, The Perſian Dreſs 
gives one the Liberty of ſeeing much more 
or: the Waſte than ours does. 

Black Hair is moſt in Efteem- with the 
Par far; as well the Hair of the Head, as 
the Eye brows and Beard : The thickeſt and 
largeſt Eye-brows'are accounted the fineſt, 
eſpecially when they are ſo large that they 
touch each other. The Arabian Women 
have the fiueſt Eye-brows of this kind. 
Thoſe of the Perſſan Women, who have not 
Hair of that Colour, dye and rub-it over 
with Black to improve it: They make them- 
ſelves likewife a black Patch or Lozenge, 
not ſo big as tlie Nail of one's little Finger, 

a little under the Eye. brows; and in the 
dimple of the Chin another little Purple 

one ; but this never ſtirs, being made with 
the point of a Lancet. They likewiſe ge- 
nerally anoint their Hands and Feet with 
that Orange: coloht d Pomatom; which they 
call Hanna, which is made with the Seed 
or Leaves of Woad or Paſtel; , ground; as 1 
have deſerib'd it above, and: Shih. they 
make uſe of to preſerve the Skin againſt the 
Heat of the Weather, Obſervelikewiſe, that 
21821 among 
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Among the Women, the blaß Watters Ars 
the moſt eſtecm P. 
The Otnaments of the Perf. tn Women ate 
very different; they drefs their Head wi ith 
Plumes of Jewels paſs d into tlie Fillet cf 
the Fore-head ; or with knots of Flowers 
inſtead of them : They faſten a Crotchet o : 
Precious-Stones to the Fillet, which han 
down between their Eye- brows: a row | 
Pearl, which is faſten'd to cbe To of 4 
Ears, "and goes under the Chin. The Wo- 
men in ſeveral Provinces have à Ring paſb d 
through their Noſtril, which hangs like an 
Ear- ring. This Ring is thin, and big enough 
to be put upon the middle Finger, and at 
the Bottom there are two round Pearls, and 
a round Ruby, between, ſet in it. The Wo- 
men Slaves particularly, or thoſe who are 
born Slaves, almoſt all wear theſe Rings; 
and they are ſo large in ſome Countries, that 
vou may wear them upon your Thumb: 
But at Iſpahan the Natural Perſians don't 
bore their Noſe at all. The Women of 
Caramenia Deſarta do wotſe, they bore their 
Noſe at the Top, and put a Ring through 
there, to which they faſten an inlay of Jew- 
els, which covers all one fide of their. Noſe. 
have ſeen a great many dreſs d in this man- 
ner at Lar, 11 _ OR. of that Province, | 


FIR Ladies — at their Head, they wear 
6 of Jewels, of the bigneſs of _ 
an 


N 
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and almoſt three Fingers, and very looſe 
round the Arm. The People, of Quality 
wear Rows of Pearl: The you young; Girls have 

thing commonly but little Manacles of 
Ban, ut the thickneſs of a tagg d Point, 
with a Precious Stone, at tlie Place where it 
Thats, Some of em likewiſe. wear Fetters 
made like theſe Manacles, but that is not 


Gold or Pearl, which they hang to their 
Neck, and which fall below the Boſom, to 
Bic is faſten d a large Box of Sweets. 
ere are of theſe Boxes as big as one's 
Hand, the common ones ate of Gold, > 
others are coverd with Jewels 3 and alb uf 
them are bor d through, fil d with a black 
Paſte very light, made of Mast and Aunber. 
but of a very ſtrong Smell. One lives and 
is reviy d with Perfumes in the Eft, inſteall 
of being incommoded by them, as we are in 
theſe 901d Countries. As for Rings, there 
is no People in the World wear ſo many 
zs the Women 3 in Perſia: And to fay 1 at 
Once, they, have) their, F enen een 

em. 

One may -Dreſs. after the Parfum ——_ 
very reaſonably, both Men and Women, 
yet. there is not a Country where Luxury 
And Shew abound. more in the Men as well 
$i the Women: For what relates to the 

en's Dreſs, a Right Turban catft he bought 
N fifty Crowns; the fineſt coſt twelve 


Or 


pſua). Their Necklaces are either Chaius f 


er Hfteen Hnodred | Livres; and to be 
ad dreſs, one muſt buy thoſe” of thres 
or four hundred Fraser Gr Theres 


They wear em, it's true, a long time, en n 
they muſt have ſeveral for change: Beſides, 


i 1s cuſtomaty, every New-Thare Dey, to 
new Cloath t 5 ard when their 
Relations marry, one may buy Robes hand- 
_ foime- enough for twenty or five and twen- 
ty Crowns; but they change every Day: The 
People of Quality ſeldoem wear one two Days 
together; and if there fall but the leaſt drop 
upon it, ſet it be what it will, it is in their 
Opinion, a fpoll'd Robe; another muſt be 
put on immediately: Their Saſhes likewiſe 
coſt very dear they wear Brocaded ones, 
from twenty to n hundred Crowns Value, 
and one of Camel's Hair over it; The Work- 
mariſhip of which is ſo fine and curious, that 


it coſts almoſt as much: And if one will wear 


able, there is ſtill another Reckoning to be 
made: for one can't have a handſome cloſe- 


body'd Coat under three thouſand Livres, | 


and. the fineſt under as much again. At 
"Officer ,whoſe Pay does not amount to above 
twelve or fifteen hundred Livres, puts on u 
new Dreſs which ſhall coſt him more. This 
Luxury of the Perſians is the Cauſt of their 


Ruin as much as any thing elſe; for though 


their Cloaths laſt a long time, yet they eoſt 
them abundance of Money at firſt. The Men 


of the Sword were a Sword and Dagger by 
their 


Oe Cloaths, uni Honfchold>Goods, gk | 
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their Side, as well ns every Body beloniinn 


Upon theſe Carpets, againſt the 
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to the Court; but the Eccleſiaſticks, the Men 


of Letters and Lawyers,the Merchants and the. 


Handycrafts wear none. The Princeſſes. of 


the Blood-Royal have the Priviledge to 
wear a Dagger. They don't at all ſuppreſs 


this Luxury in Perfi ja, but quite the contrary 
they generally excite and encourage it. The 


Perſians have a common Proverb, Corbat Ba- 


labas. Honour is according to the Habit. 

I come now to the Houſehold- Goods, 
which are nothing near ſo expenſive as they 
are with us in the Weſt. The Floors are 
firſt of all cover'd with a great thick Felt, 


with a ſine Carpet upon it, or two, accord- 


ing to the bigneſs of the Room. There 
are of their Carpets, that are threeſcore 
Foot long, and which two Men 01 t carry. 

all, they 
ſpread quite round the Room Matreſſes or 
Quilts, about three Foot wide, which they 
cover at Top with Coverlets, that are no 
thicker than a. Spaniſh. Cloth, made of 


"2 #2 


Callicoe, ſtitch d with white or colour d 


Silk, or ſtitch d with Gold, which cover 
the Matreſſes, with a new Border of a Foot, 
or a little more; upon them are rang d in 


Order all along the Wall large Cyſbions, 
to lean againſt. They put at the End of 


theſe fine Coverlets, which are the Beds of 


the Ancients; large Spitting: Boxes of Silver, 
* nen oc which, ſerve likewiſe 


to 
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to keep them ſmooth by their Weight. 

Theſe are the Chairs of the Eæſt, in a man- 

ner ſpeaking, and whereon they fit, and 
hen one has once cover'd a Room in this 
Janner, it laſts: a Man's Life ; for theſe 
Zuſhions are of good Velvet, or thick | 
Brocade, and never wear as thoſs who-uſe 

the Perſſan Stuffs, in our Country can ſuſfi- 
ciently teſtify ; tho our Air of Europe — 
changes and deſtroys things more than that _ 
of Perſia, beyond Compariſon. They put 

no other Houſhold Goods in the Rooms 

and Chambers of the Perſians ; no Beds 

nor Chairs as we have, no Looking-Glaſles} 

no Tables por Stands; no Cabinets nor 
Pictures. The Perſrans fit eaſier upon the | 
Carpets than we do upon our Seats, at leaſt, 

I was ſo well Accuſtomd to em there, that 

I thoughe my felt not half ſo eaſy in a Chair. 

and that it was of no uſe to me: In effect 

you ſee, that all the bottom of the Body is 

reſted upon thoſe Seats of the Perſſant ʒ and 

the Legs as well as the Thighs, whereas, 
in our Chairs, the Legs are quite ſtanding. 
That Poſture. likewiſe keeps one much 
warmer in cold Weather ; but one muſt not 
for all chis, try that Experiment with us; 

for the Moiſture of our Air, which pene- 
trates every thing, would prejudice our 
Legs and Thigbs, when we ſit thus upon the 
Ground. I have ſeveral times put my 
Hand under theſe Felts of the Chambers at 
1 Vol. L O Iſpahan, 
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tſabian, and elſewhere, which are laid 
upon the Ground without any Floor, fan- 
eying that I muſt of neceſſity find the Ground 
datnp, but I always found it very dry. If 
one ſhould cover the Ground thus with 
Carpets in Europe, one ſhould: find them 
rotten at the Year's End, in moſt of the 
For the Beds which they lie upon, they 
are plain, like their other Moveables: They 
conſiſt of Matraſſes or Quilts, which they 
ſpread at Night upon the Carpet in the 
Chamber, and a Sheet which they ſpread 
over it, and a Coverlet ſtuff d with Cot- 
ton, to cover them withal;, and two 
Down Pillows. The fine Matraſſes are of 
Velvet, and the Coverlets are of Brocaded 
Silk, or of Gold and Silver, of all Colours. 
In the Morning, they fold up every thing 
in a large Toilet of Tabby, whichthey put 
In the Wardrobe; theſe are the 'Beds of 
the Eaſtern People. They know nothing 
of Beds raisd and built upon four Poſts. 
They are Accuſtom'd to lie thus uppn the 
Ground ; the goodneſs of the Air Making 
them diſpence with Bedſteads ànd Curtains, 
which are abſolutely neceflary in woiſt 
Countries. I can't help recounting again 
the Happineſs theſe People enjoy, who 
live in a: Climate that ſtands in need of 
ſo few things, in Compariſon of ours; for 
the preſent Occafions being the Spi 1 and 
ar- 
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ik Number of their Servants. It is true 
they have a great many more in the 255 17 


Trdies dot ſtand their Maſter in? 
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Sources of Troubles which we endure! 


and the Occaſion in like Mannet of fo | 


and Paſſions, that diſorder us. It isa gr 
Happineſs to live in a Country w 
theſe Wants are neither ſo . nor 15 
preſſing. 

I dave obſerv 4 el en how this 
light their Honſes, in which they. ſeldom 
uſe Candles, but Lamps, in which they burn 


inſtead of Oil, clean Tallow, pure and 


fine. like Wax, and which. does not ſmell 
a bit. They uſe ſometimes Wax-Candles, 
and among: others, thoſe that are ſcented, 
which are of Wax, wotk d up or needed 


with Oil of Cinamon or Kg or r ſos 


3 Aromat ick. 


of the Loxary of the Perſian | 1 | 


"HE Luxury or -Pibfultocty ofthe 
Perfians is particularly Remarkable” 


than in Perſia ; but ten Ser vants ia 


as three Servants do theirs-in Perſia, - "The 
great Lords have Domeſticks in every De- 
gree that the King bas, and with the fawe 
„Tilden. This Crowd of Servants has " 
O2 x _ 
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the Ruin of the Houſes, for having moſt of 
them Wives, and their Wages, how great 
ſoever, not being ſufficient to maintain their 
Families, they are fore d to Cheat and Rob 
„ 
Tbe Luxury of the Perſſans conſiſts like- 
wiſe in their Cloaths, Jewels, and Furniture 
- of their Houſes. I have ſpoken of the ſump- 
tuouſneſs of their Preſs : As to their Jewels, 
the Men wear abundance upon their Fingers, 
and almoſt as many as their Wives; you 
will ſee them ſometimes with- fifteen or ſix- 
1 teen Rings upon their Fingers, five or ſix 
upon one Finger only; yet they wear em but 
1 upon the three Fingers from the middle 
= one. The Rings of the Men are ſet in Sil- 
| ver, with a very thin Hoop : This is to the 
end they may ſay their Prayers without pul- 
ling them off; for they find it is not decent to 
pray to God with ſo many Ornaments of Gold 
on, becauſe they. ought to preſent them- 
ſelves before God in an humble and poor 
Condition, the better to move bis Compaſ- 
ſion, and draw down his Bleſſings: In this 
manner they explain themſelves; and they | 
= . Jook upon themſelves to be in that State 
| when they have no Gold about them, tho 
they have Jewels, which is however a moſt 
. ridiculous Superſtition. The ſenſible Peo- 
; ple likewiſe, who can't chime in with this 
. Diſtinction, lay afide their Rings, and all 
their other Ornaments, when they hs 
| 2 4 ay 
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ſay their Prayers. The Women are not ſp 
Superſtitious, for all the Rings which they 
wear are made of Gold. Beſides the Rings 
which the Men wear upon their Fingers, te 
People who are Rich, wear a parcel of ſe- 
ven or eight Rings, and more, in their Bo- 
ſoms, tied to a String which is round their 
Neck, to which their Seals are faſten d, and 
a little Purſe. All this goes together into 
| their Boſom between their Veſt and their 
Robe, and they pull it out when they 
would Sign any Writing, or divert them- 
ſelves with the Sight, in looking upon their 
Jewels, br in ſhewing em to People: For 
they make a great ſhew with their Jewels, 
as the Women in our Country do with their 
Seals and little Jewels, which they hang at 
their Side with their Watches. The Perf- 
ans wear, beſides all that, Jewels at their... 
Weapons, as at their Dagger and their Sword, 
which are. Cover'd with them, if they have 
wherewithal, or elſe they are of Gold En- 
ameled, as is likewiſe the Belt and Claſps. 
The Dagger goes into their Saſh, and they 
tie it there with a String, putting a round of 
Jewels at the Place where the Knot is, which 
Y they call the Roſe of the Dagger. Next, they 
wear Jewels upon their Head at their * 
of the Sophy, which they put on upon t 
Days of ſolemn Feltivals. There are of theſe 
I Caps which have five or ſix Plumes of Jew- 
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dels in them, as you have ſeen in the fore-goipg 8 
e ” "3 + Figures, 
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Figures. No Body can put em upon I 
ban but the King, excepting new. married 
People, who have the Liberty to wear them 
as long as their Wedding holds. After ha- 
-ving talk d ſo much of Jewels, I ſhall obſerve 
that the Perſians have a particular Value for 
the colour d Stones, and much more than 
| tehey” have in the Weſt ; which may 
ed perhaps, from hence, that the thick- 
neſs of our Air hinders them from having 
t Luſtre, which they have in hot and 
Countries, as in Perſe. | 
The Trappings of the People of Condi: 
; Mihai are either of Silver, Gold, or precious 
1 ' Stones; ſome of them faſten upon the 
| Leather of their 1 inſtead of Gold- 
= ſmiths Work, Gold Ducats all along, to 
avoid paying the Faſhion, | Their Saddles: 
are enrich'd with Maſſif Gold before and 
behind: The Pad of the Saddle, which 
is not faſten d to the Saddle, as it is with 
uz, and borders five or fix inches upon the 
"Horſes Buttocks, like a little Houſing, is Em: 
broiderd ; and ſome have them Embroider'd 
With Pearls. They put, beſides all this, ei 
ther for Show, or to preſerve the Beaſt from 
Cold, a rich Houſing, which | bangs much 
t lower down than ours. 
T The great Profuſeneſs of the 75 Fans is in 


p * Seraglio's, which coſts them à vaſt deal 


of Money, as well from the Number of Wo- 
men which e entertain 2 as from the 
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mon being thus rais'd and entertain d after 


+ ſpread a Carpet, upon wich he fits and falls 
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Profuſeneſs occaſioned by their Love. Rich 


Cloaths are continually renewing there, Per- 


fumes conſum'd in abundance z and the Wo- 


the ſofteſt and moſt voluptuous manner, eon · 
trive all they can to procure thoſe thin 
which they delight i in with chout conſideri 

the Expence. ' 

When a Man of Quality kay a viſt, be 
cauſes one or two led 'Horſes to go before, 
each led by a Servant on Horſe-back ; two, 
three, or bor Footmen, more or lefs; 
according to his Condition, run before his 
Horſe, and by his Side. There i is moreover 
a Man behind him on Horſe-back, who car- 
ries his bottle of Tobacco, another who 
carries an embroidered Toilet. wherein there 
is generally a cloſe-body'd Coat and a Cap: 
An another Man who goes as a Compa- 
nion: If he goes to walk abroad, he carries 
another Servant on Horſe back, with a Vat ax, 
which are two little ſquare Cheſts, where- 


in are put what will ſerve to make a light 


Col lation, with a Carpet over it: When he 
ſtops i in any Place, whether in a Garden, or 
by the Water-ſide, or any other Place, they 


to ſmoaking, If this Man of Quality 7 gory 2 
Hunting, a Falconer or two on Horſe-back 


likewiſe, with the Hawk upon the Fiſt, join 
themſelves to this Retinue; and in this 


ner the People of — in Perſia go 


man- 
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Efore 1. treat 5 the manner: in which 
; the Perſians, feed, I fancy my Reader 
ould gladly know what the Eating and 
Drinking of all the Aſaticbs. in general is. 
I ſhall Firſt obſerve, That the Afeatichs 
are nothing near ſo great Eaters as the Eu- 
ropeans., We are Wolves and Voracious 
Beaſts, when, compar d with them: 1 don't 
attribute the Cauſe intirely to their Sobriety, 
in taking that to be the Virtue that ſubdues 
the Gluttony, there are much ſtronger Rea 
ſons to be given ; for, Firſt of all, they live 
in much hotter Climates than we do. Se- 
condly, That their Climes have not the Nu- 
nt, that is to ſay, neither the Variety 
nor Plenty of ours. In the Third Place, 
That they do not uſe bodily Exerciſe as much 
as we do, ſuch as Walking, Dancing, Ten- 
mis, Ge. they are as Sedentary as Recluſes 
In compariſon: of us. A Fourth Reaſon is, 
The cantinual uſe of Tobacco, which yet 
damps the Stomach a great deal more, as 
| every one knows, and they never have the 
Pipe from their Mouth. Fifibly, That Wine 
and ſtrong Liquors; likewiſe, that provoke 
e. Appetite, are forbid them. A S:xth is, 


The ewe ſe of: * Opings and ſeveral 
TA | ſorts 
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ſorts of cold and ſoporiferous Drinks. Theſe 
and other ſuch-likeReaſons, are the Cauſes of 

this Temperance of the Eaſtern People. We 

often attribute this Cuſtom to the Virtue of 

People, which, in Effect, proceeds from uo 

other Cauſe but the Temper of the Clime. 

- The Turks, the Perſians, and generally 

ſpeaking, all the People of %a, who are 

Mahometans, to the fartheſt part of the Ju- 

dies, eat of all ſorts of Beaſts which their 

Religion has not declard Impure, without 
any difference between one Country and 
another, than this, that the Climates breed 

more or leſs according to their Tem- 

per: The Turks, for Example, who dwell 

in a Country that is not ſo warm and more 
proper for Paſtare, eat more Fleſh, and are 

likewiſe accuſtomed to their Ch:orbas, which 

are Soops of Grain and Roots, as we do 
with us: The Perſians on the contrary, who 
inhabit a hotter Climate, and leſs Plentiful, 

I ſpeak in General, uſe Fruit, Milk-meats, 
and Siweet-meats mightily. ,, | . 
+ That which I ſay with Relation to theſe 
Aſſaticls eating of all ſorts of Lawful Beaſts, 
muſt be underſtood of thoſe which they can 
and do eat ſometimes; for it is certain they 
are not admirers of Fiſh nor Wild-Fowl, nor 
Beef, nor Veal; I always ſpeak in General. 
Their uſual Food is Matton, Lemb, Kid, and 
Hens; theſe are what they | chiefly Value, 
and particularly the Frrſiant, who a 
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en of em both Rich aid Poor, and'an8 
what they like, and dreſs the beſt. + DOG 
The Turks make three Meals a Day, and 
all upon things that are Drefsd and Hot. 
The Perſians make but two ; for a Diſh- or 
two of Coffee, with a bit of Bread, very 
arly in the Morning, is not look d upon to 
e a Meal. The Reaſon for this difference, 
s from nothing but the Climate; as 
I have ſaid. The Cold i in Turły locking up, 
as it were, the Natural Heat within, creates 
x better Stomach, and makes one eat more 
there; from whence it comes that the Tubs 
eat more nouriſhing Meat, and in greater 
abundance: Beſides that upon the ſame ac- 
count of the Climate; the Tyrks uſe more 
Action, and employ themſelves in more ſorts 
of Exerciſes, whether on Foot or Horſe- 
back. It is not the ſame: thing! with the 
Perſians, the Heat and Drought of their Air 
benumbing their Bodies, and Er e 
is leſs nouriſhing to them. 
I have ſaid that the Fag. make but 
two Meals: The Firſt is of Fruits, Mills, 
and Sweet-meatr - They have Melons all the 
Tear round; and Grape, eight Months of 
the Tear: They ate never without Cheeſe, 
Curds, Cream, and Sweet meats, this is ge- 
nerally their Meſs at Dinner; whick is 
between the Hours of Ten and Twelve, 
except upon their Feaſt- Days, upon which 
they „ They Sup pon So0ps 
Wt: . made 
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made of Fruit and Herbs, Roaſt-meat, up- 
on Meat bak d in an Oven or Stove, upon 
Eggs, Roots, and Pilo, which is equally 


3D their moſt delicious Food, and Daily- 


A s to their Manner of Cooking and get» 
ting ready, they cannot be enough com- 
mended for it, it being very plain. Regoults, 
Cocks-combs, . - Sweet-breads ,- &c. © Sallets 
PickVd , and Salt-Meats, are Strangers o 
their Tables. They uſe nothing to whet 
' their Appetites, but ſome Slices of Lemon, 
and a few ſtrong Herbs, of which they put a 
- little before every one, with a Radiſh or two; = 
they are very moderate likewiſe in dreſſing 
of their Meats ; they uſe no beaten PO, 
little Salt, little or no Garlick, in a Word, 
little or nothing of what we are ſo 
of among us, and which we are ſo Prodi- 
gal of to provoke the Appetite. Tou ſhall 
never ſee em Pound their Pepper, nor 
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other Spices z they ſay, that in Powder they Yn 


are not wholſome; and they put them 
whole into their Meats, that they may have 
the Taſte only, and not the ' Subſtance, 
which they look upon to be hard of Diſ- 
geſtion. Din ; | ent kg 

To ſpeak now of the Service at Tuble; 
they are ſerv'd all at once,” and it is the 
ſame thing with Reſpe@ even to the King's 
own Table. Whatever Entertainments 
they have, and of whatſoever W 
e . REL 5 * ir 
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their Gueſts are, the 'Meal does not an 
above half an Hour. I have admired at / 
the Evenneſs of their Taſtes in eating: You 
will never hear any one complain of the 
Meats being too high, or too little Seaſon d 
of it's ſowerneſs, or ſweetneſs of the Spice; 
of its being over or under done ; they 
bring neither Pepper, Salt, Oil, nor vine- 
gat to Table; every one has a plain Taſte, 
and loves the ſame: Things; thus they'live, 
I leave it to grave and wiſe Peoples Opi- 
nions, whether that plain and Temperate 
Food ought to yield or be preferr'd to that 
af Europe, where there is ſo great Reer 
and Profaſeneſs. '- 

The Eaftern Chriſtians, diſpers d among 
the Turks and Perſians, don't live altogether 
as they do, they being for the moſt Part 
lovers of wild Foul, Fiſh, Ragouſts, and 
black Meats, whether it proceeds from the 
Wine and ſtrong Waters which they drink 
often to Exceſs, whether from the ſevere 
and frequent Faſts, which t hey keep out of 
Cuſtom, makes em greedy and Gluttons,, 
or-whether they get their daintineſs in Eu- 
rope, where they make long ſtays by the 
Uſe of our Mg and other Table 
„Dauben. +; 

In the ted a8 up to ches and Ihe ben, 
herber in the Iſlands, or the Terra- firma, 
the Religions divides People i in their Fpod, 
= well as in their Belief, and Worſhip 4 = 
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all the Gentiles, generally Speaking, eat 

| noting that has had life, or could have 
ad life, that has Seed or Leaven; I ſay, 

generally. ſpeaking; for there are ſome 

ribes or Seas, the Portugueſe call them 
Caſtes, who are allow'd to eat any ſort; of 
FPleſh. As forthe Indian Mehometans, they 

eat Meat, but much leſs. than elſewhere, 
upon Account of the Climate, as I have 
ſaid. Kid and Hens are their ordinary Food, 
becauſe they have leſs Blood, and digeſt 
better. Roots, Grain, Grapes and Herbs, 
are what they commonly eat. They cor- 
rect the Crudities with Butter, which they 
mix with every thing, and from which they 
draw their beſt Subſtance, as well as * 5 
Gentiles, | 
India, conſider it throughout, is cer- 
—_ one of the moſt Fruitful Countries in 
the World, abounding as much in large 
Cattel, Corn and Butter, as it is Barret 
with Reſpedt to Wild: Foul, Fiſh, 
Hue. | 
Rice is the moſt common and bk 
Eſteem'd Food of all Aſa; and is to be met 
with every where throughont the Ee. As 
it is light and cooling, they preier it to 
Bread, and it even ſerves for Bread, in the 
moſt Southers Countries, where a good many 
People uſe it as their gl Food. Rice is 
likewiſe very good in Ilſneſſes. Mathiole, 


and other learned European Natural iſts, have 
| a acknow- 
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acknowledg'd all that I have faid of rh 
excellent Grain, They dreſs it a great many 
Ways, which! ſhall redace to three. The 
Firſt, is to boil the Rice in Water, without 
any other Seaſoning, and then they diffolye 


tie in boiling to make Broth for fick People, 


"nl 


or they bake it dry, in uſing it for Bread. 
Ihe Second way, is to make Soops with it, 
With Roots, Milk, or Meat. The Third, 
is to make Pilo, or Kichery, thoſe exqui- 
Hite Foods, ſo cry'd up by the Exftern People. 
1 fhall ſpeak by and by, concerning the 
Manner of their dreſſing this Pilo, and 
theſe rich Soops : I ſhall only ſpeak here of 
the firſt way of dreſſing, and how it is 
done in the ſeveral Parts of the Indies, | 
where it is moſt us dc. 
But you muſt obſerve beforehand, that the 
Rice of Aſa is tenderer and more eaſie to 
Boil, in Proportion as the Country where 
it grows is more or leſs Southerly. In the 
Tudliec, one Boil is ſufficient 7575 the Rice, 
and even there where it is the hardeſt ; they 
waſh it well, in rubbing it with their 
Hands, they ſhake it, and put it into the 
Pot where i it ts preſently done; and even in 
great many Places in the Tntlies, they have 
no Occaſion of Water to dreſs it; they do 
nothing. but put a wet Cloath upon the Pot, 
Under the Cover. I have ſeen it dreſt in a 
"Bamboo, this is a thick ſweet Cane, age 


and hard, that grows in the Indies, and 


Reaſon of this difference in the dreſſing k 
the Rice, which being the fame, could no 
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bez; they have a Hitkle thift Sin, or Ri 


Rice well done, I relate theſe little paxti- 
culars, becauſe our Italian Rice is ſo hard, 


. 


of which there are fut as thick us "oth 


in the infide, which is more ſolid and hard 
than the Wood. When the Fire has Penetra- 

ted to that, they take the Bamboo half burnt 
from off the Fire, and they take gut the 


and that one has fo much trouble in boil- 


ing it. When I came to enquire into the 


however be dreſt equally affoon every - 
where: I found out, that the Water Was 
the main Article in dreſſing; the one pene- 


trating and diftolving ſoonet than the other; 


as well as that the one ſoftens this Grain in 
the boiling; whereas the other Waters 


fenfibly harden it: 1 don't well comprehend 
the Reaſon, but for all that don't, diflallow r, 
the Thing, being convinc'd by Experience 


of the Difference there is, in the Staining 


of the Callicoes, and China · Ware, in thole 


the Livelineſs, a Thing which is always 


Countries, which are more or leſs Beautiful, 
according to the Water which they ule: 


I ſhall thereupon ſay by way of Digreſſion, 


that the beſt Stain'd Callicoes are made on 


the Side of Coromandel ; but there is a pal- 


pable Difference, to thoſe who are Skill'd 


in em between that which is made in one 


Village, and that of another, eſpecially in 
attri- 


) 
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; attributed to the Water, that their Calli- 
coesare dipp'd in, which according as it-is 
more or leſs Muddy, Brackiſh, or has a 
 Tmoaky black Steam, dulls or preſerves the 
Brightneſs of the Colours, in ſpread- 
ing it upon the Bed, where it keeps the Co- 
' Tours as the Painter had laid them. They 
tell the ſame thing with Reſpect to China, 
who ſay for the very ſame Reaſon, that 
the beautiful Varniſh of that precious 


' - © Earth, proceeds from the different Qualities 


of the Water ; for which Reaſon, they 
make it butin few Places of Ching and Japan 3 
upon which, they have affirmd to me a 
Thing remarkable enough: It is, that they 
don't make their China where they prepare 
their Earth, but upon thoſe Places where 
there is Water proper to preſerve the bright- 
neſs of the Paint, or Stain: So that they pre- 
pare the Earth in one part of the Kingdom, 

and make the China in another, at a great 
Diſtance, They fay, that there is but one 
Place in all Japan, where they are allow'd 
to bake China: And to the end that the 
Manufacture may not be made worſe than 
it ſhould be, they are not allowid to light 
the Ovens when they bake it, nor to open 
them but before a Magiſtrate. 

To return to the Rice boil din Water, 
they make uſe of Plates for that which they 
| Far dry in their ſmall Bread like the 

cal of a | Paliry- Cook: The meaner ſort of 

People 
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People uſe; the hollow, Diſhes, where 


every one takes 2 handful : Tbey Jook 
upon it to be thoroughly ready, when it is 
ſo well boil'd that it melts in the Mouth, and 


yet ſo dry that it will fall Corn by Com 
and not bruiſe, and that one does not ſoil 


one's Fingers in taking hold of it. It is us d 


for Bread in the: moſt, Southern parts af the 


Indies, as I have ſaid; and among all the 


Batavia, and particularly at Goa. I have 


found, by Experience, from the long Stay 
1 made in the Eaſt, that according as one is 


habituated to the Air of the Country, one 
aceuſtoms one's (elf al ſo to the uſe of Rice, 
and grows out of conceit with Bread. Nice 
indeed is à moſt delicious and wholſome 


Food; it is light, cooling of a ſweet Taſte, 
and Digeſts very ſoon, and without trouble: 


It creates little Blood, and little Excrement, 
and does not cauſe Vapours: All that is 
mighty good in thick and hot Climates, as 
the Indies, but elſwhere, and in ours, it 
would not anſwer the End: the Air of Europe 


requiring ſolid, poinant, and juicy Food, a 


thing which 1 muſt repeat over again; becauſe 


in my Opinion, from a right Obſervatiog of 
the different Climates, one may form a better 
Judgment of the Food, Cloaths, and Lodg- 
ing of the ſeveral People of the World, as 
alſo of their Cuſtoms, Sciences, and their 
Induſtry ; and, if one have a mind gs 
n | | o- | tho 


European! Indianiz d. as at Fort St. Georgs,. 
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erde Falſe Religions which they follow. 


That which 1 . moſt in the Rice, is 


the Quality it has of tempering and purify- 
ing the Blood In Agues and ſeveral other 
Diſtempers, they pound it, and cauſe it to 
be boil'd in a great deal of Water, with 
which they make a Broth more or leſs li- 
quid, as they have a mind to it. When 
they are upon the Recovery, they put ſome 


Sogar, Milk of Almonds, and à litile Cin- 


namon in that Broth, which makes it very 
delicious and nouriſhing. - There is nothin 
:eafier, ſooner made, and more reaſonabll. 


I generally Supp'd upon a Portinger of that 


Broth, and 1 ford it woke in l with 

There is a fee of Ride i in bodies, which 
the Portugueſe value very mudh and which 
they call the Sweet Rice: The Grain of this 
Nice, have, for the moſt part, one or two 
little red Streaks upon the Skin, and they 


give a ſtronger and more agreeable Smell 
than the Common Nice ; but it is in thoſe 
Streaks only that the perfume lies. I brought 


ſome of it into Burope, as well beaten 


as unbeaten ; but both the one and the 


other had equally loſt its fine ſmell. The Per- 
Fun call this Rice, Rice of a good Smell, or 
" Fine Rice. The grain of the Indian Ride is 


1 half as ſmall again as that of Perf 
and Tirty, and they do not look upon it to 
i de near fo cooling. As for the Price, it does 


not 
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That it boils quick ; that the Grain reaps 
Intire ; and that it ſwells. : The New 

is not ſo much valu d as the Old, becauſe 
does not "of at all, ctr it muſt: not be kept 
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not of coſt above. a Half-penny per Pound at 
Bengall, and on Thi Coaſt of Malabar which 
are the. Countries that abound in it moſt. 
Ar Serat, which is the other End of the In- 
dies, the beſt Rice is ſold at a Penny per 
Pound, and the common ſort at eight Heß 
ers, or two thirds of a Penny. 

I muſt add beſides, that oe goodneſs. of | 
the Ries does not diſcoyer it If in the $i ght 
nor Smell of it; the Proof lies in the Dref- 
fing of it, and conſiſts i in theſe three Thing 


1 
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Wheat ag is us'd ae aol all 


42 I have croſs d 7arky three times hy 
different ways, and in every Place where I 
have been, they have eat Bread; for. I dop' t 
reckon the Coaſts on the Black Sea, from 
the Lake Meotss, till you come to Georgia 
in Turky,. where the People live upon a ſort 


of Mill, and where Bread corn and Rice, 
are very ſcarce; ſeeing that the Turks have 


not taken Poſſeſſion of thoſe Countries, con- 


tenting themſelves with drawing Contribu- 
tions from them, and to Ravage em from 


time to time, to keep them the more under 

ſubjection. There are ſeveral Places in 
hs where they eat very little Bread; 
| Fg 


| whe- 
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Whether it is from the great plenty of Rice 
as there is all along the Caſpian Sea, or 
from the the ſcarcity of Bread-corn, as up- 
on the Coaſts of the Ocean; yet there is 
Bread to be found every where. There 
is likewiſe Bread throughout the Ladies, 
tho' they eat a great deal ' leſs than 

they do in Turi and Perſa, and the Corn 
either grows upon the Place, or is brought 
from the Neighbourhood, but infinitely ſeſs 
in Quantity than the Rice, it being much 
more ſought after, and more healthy in hot 
Countries, aud where the Air is heavy. The 
Illes upon the Eaſtern Ocean, and the main 
Land, near the Line, bear no Corn av'l 

© know of. Madagaſcar, which ſtretches it 
ſelf on this ſide of the Tropick, has none 
neitber: It comes in the Blade, bur not in 
the Ear, the heat of the Sun, burning it 
up before it grows to Seed. Theſe Coun- 
tries, as well as all thoſe that have a Scar- 
City, are furniſh d by Traffick : They lade at 
Swrat for Java and Sumatra, and in ſeveral 
other Places. The Hollanders provide them- 
ſelves there for Batavia. There is likewiſe 

very little Corn in Africa, unleſs where there 
are European Colonies ſettl'd ; and generally 

_ Tpeaking, there is but little between the two 

Tropicks. The great Countries live upon 

nothing but Millet, others upon Rice, others 

upon Dates, others upon Caſſave only ; as 
in America, through the Induſtry of the 


Hol- 
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Hollanders, there grows very good Corn at 

the Cape of Good Hope. The Natives Till 
nothing, out of perfect Lazineſs and aver- 
ſion to Work. Theſe People, whom they 
call Hotentots, are the naſtyeſt, ſlothfulleſt, 
and moſt brutiſh Barbarians that I ever ſaw 
in all my Travels. As for the reſt, the 
Mabome tant, and the Gentiles generally, make 
their Bread without Leaven, which their 
Religion forbids. f b 
As to their way of making Bread, I ſhall 
ſpeak firſt of all concerning that of the Gen- 


tiles, which is very plain; for they not on- 


ly bake their Bread every Day, but they 
bake it that very Moment they deſign to eat 
it. After having waſh'd their Bodies all 
over, according to the Precepts of their 


Religion, they take the Flower in a Bafon 
of Wood or Metal, they knead it and cover 


it; they then make a little Fire between 


three Stones, upon which they put 4 Plate 


of Iron as thin as a Five · penny Piece round, 
and a Foot Diameter, more or leſs, accord- 


ing to the quantity of Bread that is to be 
laid upon it: It is not above ſixteen or eigh- 


teen Inches from the. Ground: When it is 
hot, which it is very ſoon, they take the 


Dough again, make a little Cask very little 
_ thicker than the Plate of Iron, and of the 
ſame ſize, and lay it upon it: It bakes while 
they are getting another ready ; and after it 
is bak d they take it out, and lean it againſt 


the 
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| ſeldom eat any thing but their butter 
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the Stones, the uppermoſt ak towards the 
Fire, that it may bake a Jittle more, A Man 
in Jeſs than an Hour's time, kneeds and bakes 
s much Bread as will ſerve a dozen People; 
2 while be is getting one Cask ready, he 
keeps another upon the Plate, and another 
againſt the Fire, and ſo in order, which makes 


very quick Work, and without a great many 


Implements, as you fee, This is the com- 
mon Indian Bread, upon which they always 
throw ſome, ſtrong Grain, or they rub it 
with their Hing, which is Aſafetida, a thing 
they love extreamly. The Rich among em 
d an 

r * 
I never ſaw. Murk or Ambergreaſe made 
uſe of in the common Food, in any Coun- 
try of % where I have been: The Turk, 
put it in their ſine Sherbets, and particularly 
in that which they call Sultan, as much as 
to-ſay Royal. The Perſzans neither put it 
in their Meat nor Drink, but they uſe abun- 


dance of it in ſeveral ſorts of their Sweet- 


meats, and Copfections which are made, the 


one only to fortify or ſtrengthen, the other 


to ſtir up Love, and which the People of 
Condition ſeldom fail eating of both before 


and after Meals, eſpecially when they viſit 


and enjoy one another: Hereupon I bave 


_ .obſerv'd how much they have conſum'd of 


it in their perfum'd Paſts, of which the 
Women carry large flat Boxes at their Sto- 
1 mach, 


cenda, in the Year 1679, that the King 
their Father, who had no other Children 
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wit hung at the Neck i0-Chains of Gold ; 


or Jewels, according to their Quality, which 


hold, one with another, near three Ounces of 
Paſte, for it is very heavy. The Perſan Wo- 


men are, for the moſt part, very Prodigal in 


Perfames: They ſtill uſe leſs Amber and Mast 


in their Nouriſhments, by | reaſon of the 
great Heat ; but Men and Women are pro- 


fuſe in it, "as in other Places, and eve 

more, their Bodies being weaker than 1 
cold Countries, and requiring a greater ſup- 
port for the Pleaſures of Love. I remem- 
ber, that being at the Solemnity of the Mar- 
riage of the three Royal Princeſſes of Co. 


but them marry d upon the ſame Day ; he 
gave Perfumes to all that were invited; at 
their coming, they threw it upon thoſewho 
had white Cloth on; but they gave it into 
the Hands of thidſe: who were Cloth d in 
Colours, otherwiſe they would have ſpoil'd 
their Cloaths by throwing it upon them; 
which was done in this manner : They thive 
a Bottle of Roſe-water upon the Body which. 
held about half a Pint, and another larger 
Bottle of Water colour'd with Saffron; 
fo that the Veſt was ftain'd withit: Then 
they rubb'd the Arms and Body over with 
a liquid Perfume of Labdamum and Amber: 
greaſe, and they put upon his neck, a large 
n g of Jeſamin. They have Perfum d 
e iy me 
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me in the ſame manner ( Saffron excepteed ) 
in many great Houſes of that Country, and 
elſewere. This manner of careſſing and do- 
ing of Honour, is univerſal among the Wo- 
men, who have wherewithal to provide this 
Profuſeneſs. In Perſia and the Indies, they 
keep their Sherbets clear and in Syrup, by 
Reaſon of the heat of the Air, which would 
Jy them too much, and make em as hard 
as a Stone: But in Turi they keep them in 
Powder like Sugar: That of Alexandria, 
which is the moſt eſteem d throughout this 
large Empire, and which they tranſport 
from thence every where, is almoſt all 
in Powder. They keep it in Pots and 
Boxes ; and when they would uſe it, they 
put a Spoonful of it into a large glaſs 
of Water. It mixes of itſelf with the Wa- 
ter, without being fore d to ſtir it, as we 
do our Syrops, and makes a.moſt admirable 
Liquor. They make up the Sherbet through 
out the Exft, like a Sugar- loaf; I have ſeen 
Loaves as light 'in"Perfa, that they have 
weigh d but twelve Ounces, which have 
been as thick as Sugar · loaves of eight Pounds. 
The Sifter of the late King Abs, the Second, 
and Aunt of Soliman the Thirteenth, fince 
Reigning, a moſt | Bountiful Princeſs, with 
whom l tranſacted abundance of Affairs for 
four Tears together, as I have related elſe- 
where, ſent me from time to time, Regales 
of Sweet · meats, where there was always of 
theſe Sherbets in the Loaf, which were ex- 
oo e _s 


\. 


quiſitely ey — 
Sweet - meats. I ſhall obſerve. | 
that in Perſia, Turky, and the 
Better ſort of People make their Sugar at 
Home as well as the Sherbet and Sweet-meats. 
The Sherbets-are generally made of Violets, 
Vinegar, and the Juice of Pomegrnge 
nates, and particularly of Curas- Juice. 
The Word Sherbet in the Baff is taken for a 
mixt Potion or Drink. . 

The Eaſtern People bave another Sherbet 
which is more common: This is to mix in 
the Water with a little Sugar; or a little Salt, 
the j juice of Citron, or the Pomegrauate, or 
the juice of Garlick or Orion. They call 
that = of Sherbet Truahi, as much as to 
ſay, ſomewhat Sower. They ſerve 'em, at all 
Meals, in large China Ware, with Wooden 
Spoons hollow'd, with a long Handle to 
them. Theſe Liquors ſerve to whet- the 
Stomach, as well as to quench the Thirſt; 
They take it by Spoonfuls all the time of 
their Meal; during which Tote it is. not 
_ cuſtomary to Drink. 5 ? 
They have often ask'd me, whether: the 
abſtaining . from Fleſh, or not abſtaining,” 
makes any difference in point of long Life 
among thoſe who live under the ſame Clime? 
To which 1 anſwer'd in a Word, No. The 
 Banjans, who never eat Fleſh, live no lon- 

ger than the other Indians; and I remark'd 
moreo ver, that generally ſpeaking, they 
don t ſpin the Thread of Life ſo "_ in the 


Ee. 
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Bit, and «ſpecially in the Indies as they” = 
de in Europe; which I attribute to their 
making uſe of Women too ſoon, and too 
much, and uſing Provocatives, notwithſtand-: 
ing the Heat of the Climate, which is ex- 
tteme, as Sweet : meats, Oc. which waſte 
them, as well as give them, Animal Spirits. 
But it is certain, that in return for that, 
thoſe that abſtain from Fleſh, are leſs liable 
to Diſtempers than the others : The great 
Debauches in Meat and Drink are grievous 
to the Indians for the little white they laſt ; 
and this is the Reaſon that the Ergliſb live 
there ſo little a while, the exceſſive eating 
bf Beef, and the extravagant uſe of Brandy, 
Sugar, and Dates, pulls em down in a lit- 
tle time: The variety of Meats likewiſe 
carries off abundance of Eyropears, or makes 
them droop away much. The different 
Quality of the Juices of ſo many ſorts of 
Food, making as it were a War in the Sto. 
mach, which that part weaken'd by the dil- 
fipation of the Spirits, is not able to bear: 
The Vineſs that carries them off moſt an 
end in the Indies, proves to be what I ſay, 
for it is commonly a Diarrbęs, ot a looſ 

neſs of the Belly, which degtnerates imme- 
diately into a Bloody-Flux; an illneſs ſo 
fatal that very few People get over it. But 
it muſt be remark d beſides, that if the Ea- 
ſtern People enjoy a more conſtant State of 
Health than we do, by abſtaining from Fleſh, 
it binders them on the other Hand, from be- 
og fo Strong and Vigorous. ' 1 
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1 come now again to my Subject, which 
relates to the Food of the Perfans © They 
are not great Eaters, and ſome think it pro- 
ceeds from their Conntry's'not being fruit- 
ful, nor abounding in Food ; but 1 àm not 
of that Opinion: I believe on the contrary, 
that the want of Plenty in their Cotintry; 
is becauſe they bave not the People as we 
have. If their Frugality- proceeded from 
the Scarcity of their Country, rather thati  - 
from their Nature, there would be none but 
the meaner ' fort of People who would eat 
but little, whereas, generally ſpeaking, "tis 
every one; and they would more or Teſs, 
in each Province, according to the fruit“ 
fulneſs of the Country ; whereas the Tame 
Temperance governs the whole Kingdom. 
They make two Meals a Day, as 1 have al- 
ready obſerv'd, one of Fruit, Milk-wmeats, 
and Sweet meats, between ten and twelve 
of the Clock in the Morning, which the 
call Hazers, as who ſhould ſay, That hie 
is ready; becauſe as it is ready in a Moments 
time, one may ſay, it is always ready ; and 
one of Meat about Seven a Clock at Night. 
This is their Supper and Grand Meal. In 
the Morning when they get up, they have 
their Coffee; and ſome of 'em eat a little 
CTCruſt of Bread with it. As their Days are 
not ſo unequal as ours, they keep'up to the 
Rule of Life with more eaſe. © They go to 
Bed between Nine and Ten of the 9 = 
4 | . 
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break of Day. They dreſs 
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Night, all the Year round, and 7 4 up by | 
t twice. 


2-Day for the King, becauſe that one Part 


of the great Seralio makes it Grand Meal in 


the Morning ; but no Body eats - Meat but 

once a Day, whether Noon or Night. . The 
Perſians provide nothing before Hand, gene- 
rally . ſpeaking, but they buy every Day 
what they have occaſion for that Day. This 
is the Reaſon that they pay a great deal 
dearer ; but chey find their Accompt in it, 
as they ſay in the End, becauſe of the 
Waſte which the Servants make of what is 
left in their keeping. They never 
Aikewiſe dreſs Meat a bu before Hand, 
nor keep any thing from one Day to anQ- 
ther. They kill the Mutton. and Lamb in a 
Morniog, which they eat at Night; and they 
don't kill the Poultry till they bare a Min 


t put it into the Pot; the Fleſh is not a 


hit tough as in cold Countries z and the 
look upon. that which is freſheſt 
Kili d to be the Beſt ; they only dreſs as much 


as will ſerne one Meal, and if any is left, 


they give it to the Poor; z there is not ſo 
much as a ind of Bread, nor a Bit of Meat 
raw, or dreſt in the Houſe, when they go 
Bed. 

The 83 which they commonly. uſe, 
are Lamb, and Kid, Capons, Hens, Pullets, 
and Eggs, : This is their uſual and regular 


ur 0 to that, by way of Re- 


gallo, 


45 
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the cold Provinces, eat Beef and Weg, 
during Winter; but they kiff fo littleg g- 
cept among the Chriſtians; and Cubree, thit 


it would not be worth mentioning.” - Switith- 


- Fleſh is forbid them, the Hare, and all'the 
other Animals that are forbid by the 7 
Religion. The Perſians eam t ſo mucli as hear 
2 Hare nam d, becauſe it is ſabje@ to Flaxes, 


like the Women. They value Matton above 


all Butchers Meat, ſaying; it has ne ill 


Habit, and that conſequently" one can con- 
4 4 93 2 Nn . (4 2 . my 
tract no ill Habit in eating of em; for their 


- Phyſicians are unanimouſſy of Opinion, that 


the Man becomes the fame with the Animals, | 


upon which! be feeds. They commend 


themſelves mightily for their way of living, 


ſaying, that one has not bing to do but to lool 
mon their Complexion, to judge hom mo it 


exceeds that of the Chriſtians, "who eat Beef 


and Swines Fleſh, and who drink Wine.” In 
effect, the Complexion of the Perſſanr is 
even; they have a fine beautiful and ſnjooth 


Skin z whereas the Complexion of the f- 


- menians, their Subjects, eſpecially the Wo- 
men, is rugged and full of Pimples, and 


their Bodies large, and exceſſive Heavy. 


One might likewiſe attribute the Difference 


of the good Plight, between the Perſians 


and 


3 
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| and the Armenians, to the unequality of the 
Armenian, Diet, who Faſt for thirty or 
Forty Days together, during which Time, 
they eat nothing but Herbs and Oil ; and 
then for ſo long time, eat exceſſively of 
"Eggs: and Fleſh; whereas the Perfans have 
hat one Faſt i thirty Days, during which 
time, ſtill they never change their Meats, 
hut only eat leſs; and that during the reſt 
of the Year, they live every Day after an 
even Manner. They haye in Perſe, from 
February to May, the Kid, which in my 
Opinion is the moſt delicious Meat that can 
be eaten; and from March to July, the Lamb, 
which has like wiſe a moſt excellent Taſte. 
The Perſſan Bread is generally thin, and 
. like their broad thin Casks. There are ſe- 
veral ſorts of it. The ordinaty Bread is 
bak d in round Ovens, made in the Ground, 
like a Hole about four or five Foot deep, 
and two Foot Diameter. They put the 
Bread againſt the Oven, and as the Bread is 
not ſo thick as one's Finger, .eſpecially in 
the Middle, it is bak d in leſs than a quarter 
of an Hour. They have again another 
ſort of Bread, which they call Levach, 
which they make round, as large as a hol- 
low Plate, and as thin as parehment, which 
they bake upon a round Copper Plate; and 


another ſort which they call Senguck, that is 

to ſay Flint bread, becauſe it is bakd in 

Ovens made as ours are, the Bottoms Wy. 
3 | O 
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— With Hage ligt, _—_ 
big as a Wall. Nut and .two Fingers Ty 
[Dhis-Breat. is not thicker than daten 
Bread; it is made de log: wars, and, we 
about a Ponnd and batt. The Boker i 
it upon Flint: ones, to _— 
Stones taking and ng Fire the — 
r ner zh het 5 
is more bak din ſome Places, thanothers. "= 
Bread is generally white, and good. bag 
fo, and all prong mahone nas 


us, _ —_ was the Cuſtom e.1 
Age of the World. They ſtrew; wpperally 
upon all the Bread, excepting that which is 
ia Leaf, ſome ſleepy Grain, at the Seed of 
»Poppres. : Seed of Seſame, or Turbiſb Corn, of 
that which they call the. Seed of Miele, 
Which the Boteniſts call Nard, ot Pepper- 
wort; that inclines them to Sleep, which ĩs 
What they would have it do in the Eat. 
- where they generally lie down after their 
Meal, as well in the Morning as 1 Night. 
Ancient Hiſtories inform us, that they a 
ways us d after their Meals in th e Ee 
white Poppy - ſeed, ee for ae 
Otbers ſtrewwy Anis-ſeed, or Fennel ſeed 
the Room ef t. mobs) 4:5 00 
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The People of mean condition are ſerv d 
in the Morning with one of theſe Loaves, 


in a Wooden Baſon, Painted and Varniſhd 
putting at one End of the Loaf a quarter of 
à Pound of Cheeſe, and on the ſide of the 


Loaf, two Chins Cups, one with Sower 
Milk, curdFd, the other with this ſower 
- Milk, curdl'd and diluted with Water, which 
ſerves for Drink, and ſome Fruit, eſpecially 
- *the Melon: If he have Company with him, 
ench has a- Baſon ſet before him, furnith'd 
after the fame Manner. The Cheeſe in Per- 
J is not made up in a ſolid Maſsor Lump; 
"they keep it in Goats-Skins, as we keep our 
Butter in Potts, and they cut and ſerve it up 
- as ſmall almoſt as Duſt ; they generally mix 
it with their ſower Milk, and eſpecially 
during the hot Seaſons, with Fennel, with 
the Seed of Turpentine, and ſometimes 
with their ſmall Grapes that have the Taſte 
of the Thiſtle; they ſerve the Milk in 
Ice, as well as the Water, which they 


give them to drink after eating; and this is 
the Dinner of the common People. The 


People in a higher Station, are ſerv d, be- 
ſides theſe light Meſſes, with | Refine; or 
bak' d Meat, with Paloude, which is à ſort 
of Starch, bak d with Sugar, ſeveral ſorts 
of Fruits, Sweet-meats, little Biskets, and 
ſometimes petty Pattees, or Harſh-meats 
but it is ſeldom practis d excepting at Wed- 

dings, and Feſtivals, to give Meat in a 
1 Morn- 
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Morning I And when that is done, they ſerve 
up likewiſe Soops of ſeveral Sotts of Qouſis, 
with Meat in em cut. ſmal : ASto what re- 
maing3 ho Body riſes from his Place to go 
and place himſelf at Table; they ſerve the 
Eating before every orie in the ſame Place 
— — and tbisꝭ is practis d as well 
among the Great as littte ones 3 they bring 
this: Baſon before you in the Place where 
vou are; without either Table, Cloth, or 
Napkin ; they uſe no 'Knapkin at Dinner 
time, but at Feaſts, | becauſe they then make 
uſe of more Plates, and Porringers, ot Cups, 
than can be kept upon à Baſon, and that 
ſome of theſe Meats may greaſmgaGC. 

They ſup upon Soops, with Haſh'd best, 
miugl d with Peas, and other Roots; then 
withihilo, which is Rice bak d with Meat; 
and ibecauſe the Rice ſerves inſtead of Bread, 
they ſeldom give any thing at Supper, but 
the read in Leaf, which ſerves as a: Plate or 
a Cover, except at Feaſts, where they give 
three or four ſeveral ſorts of Bread. 

.- They ſerve every one with two or three 
ſorth of the Leaf-bread; and an handful of 
ſtrong/Herbs upon it; to ſerve as 2 Sallet; 
ſometimes they give a little Saltſellar, but 
this is done in very few Places. They feed 
themſelves with their Fingers ; they pulb che 
Meat to pieces too with their Fingers they 
cover tlie Meat with Rice like a Ball ; they 
ee little Salt upon it with their Thumb, 

Vol. I. Q 2 
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_ andthey carry this large Morſel tei their 
| Mouth; which they 
Ing it, as we do Oops. 
md is very noutiſhing, and ſo the Repaſt is 
ſoon over ; and this ſo much the more, in 
that they a Talk in Eating. They 
ſerve with the Meat Cups of Sberbete, with 
a wooden Spoon each a Foot long, as 1 
have ſaid, that they may carry it the more 
taſily to their Mouth. This is their Drink 
at Supper, they give em no other during 


Fhis is eaten quick, 


the Repaſt. At the contluſion they bring em 


hot Water to waſh the Greaſe off their 
Hands, which every one wipes upon his 
Handkerchief, and then they en Glaſs of 
Water to whoever ass for it. 

As Pilo is the grad Meſs Alb e Fes 
| fas, I ſhall tell yon how they Dreſs it. lit 
_ Is properly Rice boil'd in Broth with meat, 
or in Butter, in ſuch fort that the Seeds or 
Grains remain whole without cracking, and 
likewife without being hard or dry, but ſo 


well done, that in putting it into -one's 
Mouth, or preſſing it between the Fingers, 


they make 2 Paſte of it. They make above 
twenty forts of this Pilo, with Mutton, 
Lamb, Pullets, Gr. The Generality Seaſon 
and make it thus; they boil ſix or- ſeven 
Pound of Mutton in pieces, of about à quar- 
ter of a Pound each, with a Hen or two; 
then they take all the Broth and Meat out 


0 — 3 9 take ſome Butter and 
put 


— vrithòdut che ẽ .. 
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which has no Stone; ſome whole Pe 
Cloves and Gnbemen; with ſome Caden⸗ We 


r Moron men 


another Perfume which is very -agreeabſe, 
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put at the bottom, which they heyy very: wells 

and they there put a a lay of Rice, about 
an luch thick ; they put Onions lied, AC. 
monds peel d and cut in two, dry Peaſe fry d 
in à Pan, cut? likewiſe in two, — of the 
ſmall Grapes, which they call Kikmiche, 


Creſſes for the Seaſoning's upon that they 
put the Meat, and then they fill up the Pot 
with Rice, and throw in the Broth there, 


till it runs over: The Rice boils in a quar- 5 


ter of an Hour ; and when it is boil'd and 
dry, and the Broth waſted away, they pour 
melted Butter ſcalgng hot upon this Rice: 
Then they cover the Pot cloſe with a Cloth 
dipp d in hot Water and put under the Lid 
of the Pot, to keep the Rice moiſt, and 
let it ſoak thus; after which they Dith it 
up. As the — is the chief Ingredient 
in the Pilo, they uſe the beſt for that pur- 
poſe, and: take abandance of Care in getting - 
ofit; The Butter in Perſſa is made with Cow 
Milk, and the Milk of Sheep p ut together, 
which they eſteem much mote than any 
other. The dont uſe Freſh-Butter in that 
2. they eat any upon Bread: 
They keep it tiquid in Veſſels like Oil, and 
it is very nigh the ſame Colour: There is 
of that ſore which ſmellg like a Violet, and 


ou ich makes People very defirous to eat it. 
Q They 


parchd, and theſe Peaſe are a Ragoo, eſpe- 
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- They ſeaſon their other Pilos one with ken- 
nel cut ſmall z others ith the juice of Cher. 
ries, Mulberries, or Pomegranates; 
| with Saffron and Sugar; others with: Tas 
marins. They dreſs Rice dty, which they 
cover with Mince- meat, or Amuletts, or Eggs 
Poach'd upon fry d Onions, or upon Lettices 
fry d ; or upon freſh or ſalt Fiſh, and ſeve- 
ral other ways; in all which the Pi i 
exquiſite eating. One of the moſt delicious 
ways which they dreſs it, is that of baking 
it under the Spit, the Fat of a Lamb or Kid; 
and Hens, falling by degrees upon the Rice, 
it imbibes it, and gives it a moſt agrecable 
Taſte. As for the; Rice, as we dreſs it al- 
moſt reduce d to a Pap, the Afraticks don't 
love it at all: They look upon it to be in- 
ſipid and ſick Food: They boil it ſo like 
wiſe in pure Water with Whole Pepper and a 
little Cinnamon, as 1 have already obſervd. 
and they give em of this to eat. The Peaſe 
which I have ſaid they put in the Pilo, are 


cially when they are done with Salt: Their 
way of parching them is this; they take a 
Pan, as if it were to make Sweet · meats; 
they fill it half full with very ſine Sand, and 
they put it over a little Fire; — the Sand 
is hot, they put the Peas in it and ſtir it; 
and as the Sand is heavy, the Peas are al- 
ways at the Top, and are parch'd without 


ne g their former Colour: They fork 
the 
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the Almonds thus, as well as the Grain, 


which they call the cold Seeds, and the Pi 
tacho Nuts, and afterwards they throw ſome 
Salt upon them in the Pan, giving them 


1 


1 


o 


thus another Tincture or Impreſſion, which 
makes theſe Fruits very agreeable, and whet - 
ting to the Appetite, © Tis F 


- p " 


Tbe meaner ſort of People drefs nothing. 


at Home, eſpecially in a Country where 


Wood is ſcarce, as at Ipaban, and ſeveral 


other Places, but as foon as they ſhut 
up Shop, they go to the Cooks and buy 
Pilo, or whatever they have a mind to for 


Supper: There are an infinite Number of 
Cooks throughout the whole City, each of 
which ſells a paticular Meat: Their Kitchin 


is in the nature of a Shop: You will ſee, in 


the fore · part, two or three Kettles of about 
thirty Inches Diameter, boiling upon Stoves; 
and- behind the Shop, which is divided from 
it by a Curtain, one or two little Places, 
which you go up-to by two or three Steps 


cover d with Carpets, where they fit down 


to eat. The Fire of theſe ' Stoves is very 


rarely made of Wood or Charcoal, that be- 


ing too dear a Commodity in the greatelt 


part of Perſſa: They make their Fire gene- 


rally with Heath and dry'd Leaves. The 
common People uſe a ſort of Turf made of 
the Dung of a Beaſt and Earth put together, 


which the Peaſants who make them and 
uſe in abundance, bring to Town to el. 
of ©". | When 


* 
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When the Meat is dreſs d, they keep it bot, 
by putting two or three Wicke under the 
Pot, according to its bigneſs, as they do in 
a Lamp: They light theſe Wicks, and they 
feed them with the fat of the Pot. This; 
turns one's Stomach mightily at firſt, but 
Cuſtom makes it familiar to one: One may 
ealily judge that theſe Cooks being at ſo 


little Expence, fell very good Penny ors ug 
That which I have admir'd vety much in 


tbe way of Living of the Perſians, beſides 
their Sobriety, is their Hoſpitalify : When 
they Eat, far from ſhutting the Door, they 
give to every one about them, who 
| Happens to come at that time, and often- 
times to the Servants who hold the Horſe 
at the Gate. Let who will come at their 
Dianer or Supper: time, they are not in the 
leaſt put out of their way z, a they eat but 
little, there is always enough The Perſians 
ſpeaking-in praiſe of Hoſpitality, fay, that 
Abrabam never eat without Gueſts ; and that 
that happy Rencounter with the Arbe An- 
gels, which is mention d in Scripture, hap- 
peu d to him one Day, when having no 
Company to Dine with him, he went out 
of his Pavillion, to ſee if he could meet no 
one of his Acquaintance, or whom he thought 
proper to invite. They likewiſe eat up all, 
as I have obſerv d, without laying; by any 
thing for another time ; and if any thing i is 
ein, Tic it to e ber 15 

6 


ſeldom ent the Entrails, Feet, or the Heads 
of Beaſts, it goes againſt their Stomachs. The 


this Broth is ſometimes made of the Fleſh 


who invented it. Jt is made with Fowl 
and peel'd Barley, made into broth Ne 
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The Berau who, are pretty well-to-paG, 


pooreſt ſort of People only eat them, buy» - 
ing em in the Shops that dreſs nothing elſe. 
They call the Cooks that dreſs them, Cuende 
paikor, as who ſhould ſay, Cvols for the rel. 
ten Piecet. But this Name might be given 
more properly to thoſe Cooks wks 5 put 
ſtiokiag Meat in their Ragoos, and which 
they had already put in two or three Sauces, 
without being able to (ell it: Thoſe Cooks 
haſh or mince it, aud ſeaſon it with Herbs 
and ſower Juices - 


They. likewiſe make another ſort of Jelly» 


_ Broth, where the Fleſh is as it were diſſoly d 


in boiling, or in a liquid Paſte. The Arave- 
vians eſpecially are great lovers of it, tho 


of a Horſe, Camel, or Aſs: Th 


even ſay 


it cannot be made of any other Fleſh, by 2 


reaſon no other ſort of Fleſh' is folid enough. 
Among their excellent Meſſes, there is 2 
ſort of Broth which they call Boran, a 
Name which they ſay, had its Original from 
a Daughter of - Almaiwon, Calif of Babylon, 


ſeveral; ſorts of Herbs. 
To ſay ſomewhat: of their Roalt-meat 5 . 
They. own, _ large: wt either 1 ati 


4 


hey. call theſe Halbes | 
Ach Truch, that is to ſay, ſoweraſ 5; . 
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Oven ot a Stove: And 1 ſhall, Py of all 
: obſerve, That they hive a way of-roaſting 
their Sheep, Lambs, and Kids, whole in 
5 own Gravy, Which is delicious Eat- 
Their roaſting it at the Oven is done 
=O 1' have ſaid, that their Ovens-are 
Holes in the Ground: They hang up a 
Mutton or Lamb whole 1 in the Oven, hung 
bye the Neck to ag Iron Spit, which is at 
the Mouth of the oven, putting an Earthen 
Pan under it for it to drop in: The Beaſt 
roaſts equally on al Sides without ſcoreh- 
jag: The stoves at hf they roaſt them 
5 like your Preſetvidg Stoves ; and 5 
roaſted after this manner eats very 
| Wa The Arminium have a way of roaſt- 
ing elle Mutron/and Lamb in their own Skin 
upon the Coals, às they do Cheſt- Nuts. 
Whemithe Mutton 15 Ureſs'd; rey” put the 
Skin again upon it, and ſow it up well, and 
then they put it on the Coals and cover it: 
The Muttom is all Night a doing, and it is 
not over and above good when it is done. 
As for the Meat which they roaſt vpon a 
spit, it is dry and good for nothing: They 
likew iſe very ſeldom toaſt any great Pie- 
ces that way, their Fleſh- meat being not 
folbenough of Gravy to be put upon à Spit. 
Their Roaſt meat is generally -/ little bits of 
Matton or Lamb dipp'd in Vinegar," with 
Salt and an Onion, ſpitted as they do Larks: 
This is the beſt of their Ragoos, © and this is 


what they generally roaſt vpon a Spit. 
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I ſhall ſay nothing In this Place concern - 
ing the Feaſts of the Perſant, having de- | 
ſeribd a great many throughout the Whole 
coutſe of this Work; 1 ſhall only ſay, that 
thoſe which the King makes are generaly 
at One a Clock in the Afternoon's whereas 
thoſe which other People make are at Sup- 
| per-time ; However, thoſe who ate invited. 
don't fail of coming at Nine or Ten a Clock 
in the Morning, and" they generally make 
an Apology at their entring the Houſe, for 
their coming ſo late, laying the fault upon 
ſome unforeſeen Accident. This is becauſe | 
the'Feaſts in the Ea laſt all the Day long; 
they paſs their'time away in taking Tobae- 
co, in Diſcourſe, in sleeping after Dinner. 
in praying to God together, in Reading 1 
and hearing People Read, in repeating” Ver- 
ſes; and- bib People Sing well, in the 
nature of a Chorus, ie actions of the Rings 
of Perſia, in Heroick Poems, like that of. 
Homer. The Graver ſort of People keep to 
that, and give no other Diverſion; but the 
Beaux and Gentlemen of the Sword, have 
Companies of Dancers, who Danes and Sing 
in the Nature of an Opera, where every 
thing tends to ſtir up Love; and where, to- 
wards the Condafion, they act the Delights 
of Love with too great a Freedom. Theſe 
Dancers are Harlots, who will do any thing 
for Money: Each btings her Servant with 


ber; and thoſe whom it is not convenient 
to 


— 
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to meddle with, upon account of their 
Monthly Iſſues, wear a pair of Drawers of 
black Taffaty: This is to prevent any one's 
they may not weddle with Ew, 2s being in 
a State of Legel Pollution; at which, time 
they.cat apart. When Supper is ſery'd up, 
they put the large Meſſes before the chief 
Gueſt z after wich, the Maſter of the Houſe 
looksnpon. him and ſays in a low Tone, and 
A of Signs, Sir, that i- at your dſpoſal. 
He anſwers with the fame Signs; that he de- 
fires the whole Company; may partake of it. I 
{hall yet obſerve two things upon this Sub- 
ject: The Firſt is, That the Son or Relation 
of Maſter, and ſerves every one at the Fealt. 
The Second is, That the Children of the 
45 4 25 — the wi Wlithen — 
Marry d, which generally comes to paſs he- 
| fore they are twenty Vears of Age. The 
Perfans call the Feaſts Mageles, as much as 
to ſay Aſſembly. rote tt min big et! 
..They uſe abundance of Ie in Perfa, as 1 
_ haye been obſerving; in Summer eſpecially 
every one drinks with {ce;;, But that which 
is maſt.remarkable, is, That tho at Jſpabar, 
and even at Tauris, which is further North, 
the Cold is dry and penetrating, more than 
_ It is in any part of Franc or England, yet 
de greateſt. part of the People drink with 
Le as well in the Winter ag the Summer. Ice 


3 
#7 


Concerning the Food 7 the — 2s. 
— — 


is ſold in the out- parts of the City in pen 
places: Their way of making it is thus g 
they make a deep Hole, at the farther end 
of the Celhar en the North, and — 4 ; 
it, they dig deep Squares of ſixteen or 
twenty Inches, like ſo many little Baſons; 
they ft em with Water over Night, where 
begins to freeze, and in the Morning, when 
all is frozen, they break it to Bits, and put all 
theſe Pieces together in the Hole, where 
they break em again into little bits, as well 
as they can ; for the more the lee is braten, 
the better it is 5 then theyfill the ſquare Holes 
with freſh Water, as they had done the Day 
before, and at Night, they 
with your Gourd Bottles, with Handles to 
them, theſe Pieces of Ice, which are broke 
in the Hole, to the End, that they may hold 
the better together. In Teſs than eight Days 
Working after this Manner, they have Pieces 
of Ice ſive or fix Foot thick; al then they 
gather the People of that Quarter together, 
who with' loud Shouts of Joy, and Fires 
lighted upon the Edges of che Hole, and 
with the Sound of Inſtruments to Animate 
them, go down into it, and lay theſe l 
of lce one upon the other, which they call 
Cod rouc, as much as to ſay, Baſis or Foun- 
dation and throw Water between, to 
make them hold together the better, 
It falls out ſo, that in fix Weeks time, an 
Ice · houſe of a Fathom or more deep, 


and Water 
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as broad and long as one will, isfitl'd up to 
the very top with Ice. The Snow hinders 7 
the Work mightily, and cauſes. a great deal 
af Trouble; but when that happens, they 
ſweep it, and throw it out with a great deal 
of: Care, becauſe that when that nielts, it 
would likewiſe melt the Ice: When the 
Ice-houſe is full, they cover it with a ſort of 
Sea-Ruſh, which they call Bzzeur, which 
they find in Perſia, by the Water⸗ſide. In 
the Summer when they go to open the 
Ice-Houſe; it is another Feſtival: for that 
Quarter. They ſell the Ice by Aſs loads, at 
eighteen Pence a Load, which is two Pi eces 
of Ice, cachg weighing three ſcore Pounds. 
This is about two, Deniers a Pound. The 
Bits and Pieces of the Ice that are cut, fall to 
the Lot of the People of that Quarter, who: 
help to make it, and every one comes in 
the Morning to take his Share: What is very 
Remarkable,” as well as Agreeable in their? 
Ice, is its beauty and clearneſs; you can't 
ſee the leaſt Dirt, nor gloomineſt Rock- 
water is not clearer, nor more tranſparent 
than it is. They keep Snow likewiſe in 
the Places where they can do it with Con- 
venicnoy, tho there is Ice in abundance ʒ 
this is aut of Delicacy, becauſe they fnd. 
their. Drink much more Agreeable with Som? 
than. with lee, ;efpetially the Sherbet. 
e 25500 art end 014 10 's Elie (1 
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HD, rink) nothing Lor the Getrerati- 
e ty ad Petz but: 22 and Wat 
theit Treat Briak ts Sgerber, and Wat 
ders of Fruit and Flowers. They mäke an 
admira ble Sherbet of the Citron, Mulberries, 
| |Qbetties:; and Pomgratiates; they aft 4- 
:bundunce of the Water of the brown WI 
low: Tree, made of Buds Which the*F rec 
produces in Spring time: which they give 
of to Sick People as much as they wall ef. 
pecially to thoſe who®are Geubled 
Agues, and othetf Waters 3 gteeable to f 
Taſte, than which, — — i more re = 
ing. They drink likewiſe Water of R 

mingled er Water; the Roſes water 
very agreeable in Perfie'; it does not ſmell a 
bit like 4 Drug. as ĩt 4068 :withins; Whe! 
it is from its being Diſtilld without Wat 
which is: contrary. to our Method, or that 
proceeds from the Nature of the Flowe 
they Tranſport it throughout all the ; 150 
and they Freigt whole Veſſels with it for th 
Indie. They extract it very ealily after 
this Manner, they put the Reſes into a 
great Kettle, and take another large Kettle 
tos the Receipient, put in the Ground, and 


filld 


fo eb Band 


twenty Hours in the Air, in à cover d Tub, 
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fill'd with Water, and cover d with a Wood- 
en Cover, which they ſtop up well -with 
the Subſtance of Roſes 9 the Pipe 
that paſſes out of one into the other is no- 
. 9 a dry'd Cane ; they put two 
Pounds of Water, to three Pound of Roſes, 
and they extract about two Pound and a 
Half of Roſe-water ; they draw like w iſe an 
excellent Spitit from the | Sallow Water, 
which they uſe in Perſumes, and in rubbing 
of their Body; and an Effence of Roſes 

of which they draw a Quarter from a pound 
of Roſes: They draw moreover an Oil of 
Roſes, which they call Atre, and is a won- 
derful. Sei may ſo ſay, and is 
vet y dear; for from forty Pound Weigbt 
rae Eſſence of Roſe- water, it is difficule — 

aw a Drachm of this Oil ; they put 
is Purpoſe the Eſſence of Roſes: Far — 


which time, there riſes upon the Su 
cies, a-Greaſe of a brown Colour, which is 
this Oil, which they gather together with a 
Straw ; the Perſians prefer the ſmell of this 
Ambergreaſe prepar d, and the [ndiazs 
do the . calling it Row gangulab, as much 
5 to ſay, Butter and Oil of Roſe - water: 
It is likewiſe a great deal dearer than Amber- 
greaſe, Aid a great deal ſcarcer; an Ounce 
of it is ſometimes worth two me 
n be Indies. | 
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wo © deter Cocks, itss Liquor too well known 
to require much tobe faid of id I have 
given an Account ii my Trabels from Fu- 
to pa bam, whit the Effect of it ate: bre- 
fer the Reader then, or rather t wuuld have 
him refer himſelf to à tile Treatiſe) Entitłd, 
_ coiceraing Tea, Coffee, and Chveolars,compogd 
by one of my Illaſtrious and moſt intimate 
Friends, Mr. " du-Fineoff Lyons, à Man, "ad 
is an Honour to Commetce, : 
cation to all curious Knowledge; md e 
cially that whick regards the Faſt and! 
another | excellent / of his, Wwhieh⸗ 
bas ipubliſh'd; Eutitied, A of 2 "Father 
to en z but ud I havernotus3it! de 
mention of the Houſes wherd they drink 
their Tea and Coffee in Pere, I ſhall bell 
ou in this Place how they are made. 7 
Tbeſe Houſes, which are ſpacious ot 
Fs Rooms, and rais'din different Ff 
are generally in the ſineſt Parts of the Cities, 
becauſe there is the Rendezvous and place 
of Diverſion ſor the Inhabitants. Tbete 
ure many, where there are Baſons of Water 
in the Middle, eſpecially in the great Towns. 
Theſe-great Rooms have Eſtrades, or Gul- 
leries, quite round about, three Foot high, 
and three or four Foot deep, more or leſs ac- 
cording to the bigneſs of the Place; Made of 


Wood or Stone to ſit upon after the Eaſtern 
Manner; they open them at Day- breast, 
. it ĩs "then, and'in the * that — 
| ave 


|  Govertiment-not troubling it ſelf with What 
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have the moſt Company; they ſerve you 
very exactly there with Coffee; very quick, 
and with abundante of Reſpect; —— 
converſe ; for there is the Place for News, 
and i the Politicians criticiſe upon the 
Government, with all the Freedom in the 
World, and without being diſturb d: The 


the World ſays: Here they play at thaſt 
r 
which ar 


ke Draughts, or Cheſts 30 and 


Verſe and Proſe, which the Mollas; Dervi- 
.ches,' or Poets, take their Turns to Perform. 
The Diſcourſes of the Mal lat, or Derviches, 
are upon Moral Subjects, and like our Ser- 
mons ; but it is not look d upon to be ſcan- 

dalous not to be attentive to them; no Body 
lis oblig d to quit his Game or Converſation 
for that. A Malla ſtands up inthe Middle, or at 
one End of the Cabue kabne; ot Coffee Houſe, 
and begins to preach with a: loud Voice; or 
_ «elſe a Dervich comes in all at once, and ba- 
rangues the whole Company, concerning 
the Vanity, Riches, and Honours of the 
World: It often happens, that two or three 
are talking all at a Time, one at one End. 
and one at another, and ſometimes one ſhall 
bea Preacher, and the other a Repeater of 
Romances: In ſhort, with Regard to that, 
"there i is the greateſt Liberty taken in the 


World; - the ſerious Man dares not ſay a 
Merry 


mes I bave been. ſpeaking: a, 
beſides * there ate your Repeaters in | 
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Metry Pitta: x ET Mikes his own "Ha 7 
gue, and liſtens to hat he likes. Ihe 516 
courſes +196 eng in ſay ing Thale is 
enough (aid, go in the Namie of Gags 
your Buſſneſs z then thoſe; wh 
theſe. Diſcourſes, ask ſomewhat. of kl 
ditoty which "they, do very. 1 1 9 
Wicke any Iniportunity . z for 
ſhould' do otherwiſe," the Maſter © 


17.99 N Ko not f uffer tem yh to, Spins ; 


ten 12 Nase Years Fr 15 11 5 118 a 
TR Manner, 3 dag Hair. 1 55 in 


one late” be 1 Frogs 1 995 


beautiful and engaging 3 in 19 
theſe Coffee. Hod Were noth 1 
W but Shops for Aon Ic 
ry tertible te Wiſe and Virtuous People 
05 1 Sultan , Primier Miniſter of 4% che 
econd, in the fiftieth Year of the laſt Ape, 
broug he the King, as debauch'd as he. was © 
| inf elf, to Aboliſh theſe vile practises which 
de did; aud ſince that time, Le has 


fo 
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g Wee h there is AG 
A 65 does not. dan of ſome. ort 1 
and he c Itge n 2 en, 
„ drink Nite, and as ey al uſe 
| be again Inſt. N70 and. that 
: x 4 grink it to put, them fo Seen, an 
the geber tg Verm and; make th 795 Jerry; 
they gerally drink "Be Si tran eſt, 0 
Heady, and if it dor Ait. make 14 pre- 
ſently Drank, they. fay, ; 2 bat Wine his? 
Damagne' ared e It es ,nor « cz 0 55 Hirth. 
Never Jef ** 98 they ate. not usd 10 Aripk 
Wine, they make "Faces i in drinking of it 
431 they were ops: Medici 725 and dl 
| ey are heated, 57 h 
m , they, 
Stronger it is, the Vetter they liks it 
hey make Wine throughout. Th Perle, 
except in che Places v where 1 no Body Is permit- 
teck to drink it as in the Countries., where 
neither Chriſtians, Jews, nor Gu 1155 WHO 
are 1. Perſian 1 7 live, th e make 
t Wine ever where * hete the 
e in the leaſt 1 6 50 mak ke 
It; 125 Ufe of it is forbid by the Mabene- 
1 Law, as 1 have been ſaying ; the To- 
teration which they! Ve, tee e depends 
15 the good Will of the Sovereign, and 
e or "rather | Covetouſeſs of the 
Gov er- 
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from learni 


they have not the pr 
They make: the beſt in Geng in frame 
nia, in Media, in Ba. Hic a at GD 
and at Nad, ibe· Capital City of Cara msi 
The Wine of | 
all, before the ice European pretend d 
to make it which they did about \twenty 
Tears ago 


in immitatĩon of the! Fab, mis it with 
large Grapes and make a | 
of it which bears mixing with Water very 


well. They do not put up their Wine in 


Hogſheady-2 we do; the Heat of the Nit 


wolld ſtir ink them. andi the Wine would 66 


ſpilled; but into Jarrs, or. Pilrrel ieh 
are Oval Earthen Pitchers; four Foot high; 


dred and fifty Quarts; thete ate ſome hi 
hold about à Barrel ; ſome are Glazed with- 


with a Greaſe; made of Sheeps Suet, 'Claris 
ſied. to hinder the Wine from foakingintothe 
day; they keep thoſe Jarrs in a cookCetfar; 
ad e do our Hogſheads, and alſo bury in 
ths Greund up to the Top thoſe that art to 


be kept laſt. I have hear d, that they have 
in the Province of Poirou in France, ſome o 


R 2 thoſo 
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aha was the worſt ß 


© Tt was made df that mall ifweet 
Grape without: Stones, abe mentis 
and was very Hendy, Rough, and coſd 
the gtomachy as they ſay. The Armen 


which cdõmain commonly above two Hunt 


in, others are Plain, but thò latter are done 


Governours, and this is wharthinders Them 
ing to make Wine:wlt,' and hat 
oper Imptimens! 55% = 


_ 
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-thoſe} Jarrs, or 1 which are called; 
Pones the Perſians'call 'em Komr, an Are 
bick Word, which ſignifies Wine; and comes 
from a Verb, that ſignißes, curn topſy 
tur vy, becauſe Wine mixes, and turns the 
Brain topſy turvy. The Arabian; to make 
amends, give an honourable Name to the 
Wine, which. they call Keram, ite. Libe⸗ 
ral, becauſe the Juice of it inc lines thoſe 
who drink it, to Liberality, and to noble Ex- 
ploits. The Wine keeps a long time in 
thoſe Veſſels, but none can tell how long it 
might be kept, becauſe they never keep it 
very long, for fear of the Mabomet ant who 
ben the Humour takes em, order the 
Wine Jarrs to be broke every ubere, with- 
out Reſpect of Perſons but if one may 
give Credit to Strabo, the Wine keeps! in them 
for three Generations, which! is 38 much as 
to ſay, almoſt ſor ever. Tis uſually tran- 
ported in Bottels, and in piteh'd Leathern- 
acks the Mahometans likipg the Strongeſt 
beſt, as I have already ſaid 5) they put in 
the Wine thats made for them, Nux · amica, 
Hempſeed, and Line, to make it _ more 
Haan, and the more Intoxicating. ve 
As for Grave Men, that: abſtain Frm 
Wine, as forbidden and unlawfnlof it ſelf, 
they warm and elivate themſelves, with Seed 


\ 


of Poppies, tho'-it be more inebriating,” and: 
more fatal than Wine; they prepare that 
_ ſeveral — It — brought up 
| # AE: by 
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there, for ai greater Quantity would K 


in behalf of Ven in great Places, to alay the 
Uneaſineſs of troubleſome Affairs. The Fit, 
is the Juice it ſelf of the Poppy; which they 
take ready made up into Pills, of the- 15 5 
of a ins: Head at firſt, then gradually, ati 
ſucceſſirely to the bigneſs ofs Pea, and 


2 2 — 


them That Drug is pretty well 105 0 | 
our Country to be Narcotick in the hig heſt 
Degree, and a true Poiſon. © The Nee, 4 
find that it entertains their Faneies with 
pleaſant... Viſions, and a kind of Rapture; 
thoſe ho take it, begin to feel the Effects | 
of it an Hour after; they grow Merry, then 


Swoon away with Laughing, and ſay,” and 


do afterwards a thouſand | Extravagant 


Things, like Jack- Puddings, and Merry Aux 


drews 3 it has that Effect, eſpecially 18 $ 


thoſe ho have a peculiar Diſpoſition 


Jeſting z; the Operation of that dangerort 
Drug laſts more or leſs, according to th 
Doſe, but commonly it laſts four" five - 
Hours, tho not with the fame” Violence; 
After the Operation is over, the Body. 
grows Cold, Penſive and Heav nd rein 
in that Manner, Indolent and Prowfz „ till 
the Pill is tepeated. A Superior of the 'Mif- 
fonary Carmeliter of Iſpabun, call'd*Fath 
Angi oi St. Joſeph, a Ran Skilful in Phy fc, 
as Well ast in many other Sciences „being 3 
ſirous to underſtand more particularly the 
Elec ol that * Juice, took 4 wr 
1 R 3 0 
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8 Spurs him oma Gallop, to get 


5 Elie Drug, upon the Account of che fatal 


tat the Time of my being in thar' City, 
act told us afterwards, that he found that ir 
d.gifpoſe him againſt his Will, to 1 
d utter a thonſand Idle Stories thac he 
Phantoms and Chitret as paſs by before 
D, h ich look d very Comical, and won- 
guy Diverting; and had no ill Effect up- 


on chimaftet werds : But as little ſoever as vne 


Actuſtoms himſelf to thoſe Poppy Pills, one 
conſtantly uſe them, and it one miſſes 
kidg them but one Day, it is diſtern d in 
ones. Face and Body, which is caſt into ſuch 
adanguiſning State, as would move any one 
O Pity... It fares à great deal: wörſe with 
rſe,,in hom is tooted the Habit of 'tak- 


; ing that Poiſon, for if they forbear it, they 


danger their Lives by it. They tell a 
tory upon that Account, ach Man, who 
had been uſed te; it for ſeveral; Is,” that 


Went, ont a Walking but five Miles from his 


uſe. without his Pill: Box, the aſual Time 
raking chem being come; and miſſing his 
hg. mounts his Horfe immediately; and 
the ſooner 


to Roy Houſe, bat he: fainted at half-way, 
a 


died. The Government bos endes 
vour d ſeveral times ro prevent the Uſe of 


Qs itabas | throughout the whole King- 
m, but it could never Compaſs it, for it 


is 777 general a Diſeaſe, that out of ten Per- 


ſons, you ſhall nðt find one clear l 
10 2 A 1 
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-Boties, brell in them by the N 
that Slow Poiſon ;"thelf Spirits The 
over ſo low, that they e only "app 
when the Drug affect them“ 46 


of the Stage, ix. 
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in Habit! Wine. drinkers are e W 


be excepted.” They. Ty That nothing dit 
Wine een anſwer the e 9 05 um, 
when öne 8 efore, 4 5 g 
would bring one off that 4 
Drug; Be wy preſent dit Ws; but Abet 
uſually happens that they re not Talhlied = 
with ie, becauſe Wine dees not wotk fo 
Powerfully' wirh them they" moſt return d 
the? Drug, ſaying, that withbut it they © 
can enjoy no pleaſure Tf 'the World: "Ind - 
had'racher'g6' out of "it IOW certyin Sq 
if one fold leive' off © Opium dde 
he would die for Want of it; theſe" 
are àdicted to it, never Agthe co OR Nee 
and beſides, they are af the bee 5 a 
troubled wich Pains in their : 
e 


have à Mind-to Gale heine "6K 2 


Piece of it as big as ones Thom bang 995 
Glaſs Gf Vinggar after r, Me i is 8 674) | 
ſave chem after that, auc no Aftidote- B 


cffcQual;" ch die wit bout Pall, Ait 
out of the rd a5 Merry:Aindre ws" $08 FE 


their common Ex ed e 
driven tö the HA Shife? f. wil 
Amm "the Name ſlick abe 5. 


R 4 deri- 
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e „„ my. 


derixed,chat G 3, fignites Originally, 
.weakned i 2 his: Sence, becauſe the immo- 
derate-uſe, of that, Ri weakens the Braiv, 


| And 125 n ſes 5 t they it likewiſe Teriac, / 
#06, Cordial 1 52 ly Abe Ferak, 


which z is an Affront among tlie Fenſigne, as 


;15:pmpng.us the Word,. Drunk rd. pitch 
here is a De Deeoction of 27 Sbell, and 


1 Seed of , Poppies, which. they call, 
If 


wexor, and. ſell, Publickly in alli their 

eg, 3s they, lo Coffee. | 'Tis; good. Sport 
io be in thoſe Decoction heuſes, among 
4 der drink; of. them, and to obſerve 
em before the Operation, and after, 
: ru the Lime of the Operation. Wben 
5 me into — Decoction. houſe; they 
* Pale, and Languiſhing. ny ſoon 
BEN ey baye drunk two or: three Cups of 
"that L por, they are. Peeviſh, and like Mad- 


9 777 nothing Pleaſes them ; they find Fault 
any thing, and Quarrel together, but 
Ae wards they are Friends againgand every 
Man giving up himſelf to his Predominant 
Tort the, Amorous entertains with 
2 


ove ſtories to his Angel z another between 
leeping and Waking. Jaughs in his Sleeve; 
another. Saaggers like a Hefor 3 another 
af; a, Cock and a Bull, in 2 
7 d think you are really in a 
hou. A ſort of of Drowſinels and Le- 
i gr ſucceeds that uneven and immaderate 
n But t Ant, al. ae 

122 
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them, as in l 
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it by its deſerv d. Name, call it .2,Raptures 
maintain, that there js, a Supernatural, 
ad a Divine, Impulſe, in that Frame 
lind. As (oon as the Operation of the 
ecoction abates every one ithdraꝶrs, and 


goes to his own Houſe. 


” There is an.iafaſion of. Seed ol, Poppies, 
mixed with ſome Hempſeed; and Nam ne: 
mice, they call that Infuſion , Buexg aud 
Pouſt; it is much Stronger than the others x 
according to the Quantity,.. they take of kk. 


it caſts them into 2 Ludictous and. merry; 
Phrenſy, -apd a las after, it, cakes thele 
Senſes quite away ; therefore. it. is . direHly 
forbidden. by their Religion, The Indians | 
uſe it with their State-@riminals when they 
wont take their Life away, in rdet to de- 


 priye them of | their. Senſes ; and with the 


King's Children, when tbey intend to Ines. 


pacitate them for Reigning. ; They tay, 
than to 


that that Way is leſs Barbarous than 4 

kill them, as they do in Tarky,, or. to Blin 

Per 46. The Tuſbecks have founc 
out a way to, take the Smoak of that Seed, 
mixed with Tobacco; and they have 
brought the Mode of & into Perſia ; it is not 
o prejudicial in that Manner 
The Indian Buing is plainer than that 1 
ſpeak of; yet it has as fatal Effects: It is noth-. 
but pure Hempfeed, and the Skin and 
eavesof Hemp, beaten and infuſed together, 


without Seed of Poppies, Oltentiwes they pur 
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z v norbing bur che Leives, and" then'*ris 
| i realy fot they only bent the Leaves in 
a Wooden Mottar, with's Yrefs Water, and 
en tisheatevito Powder, and the Wuter 
"thick: they drink it. The Meloneras 
1 als it, and ſome'Se&s among the J- 
* 5 Ban ens contra to forbid the 
its rnicions Ef. 
8 pu he 57 : Bor h \all Sees, don 
but the Kn the Pebj le drink of it, *&f: 
ectdlly fe Bikes, wh " Mumpers ; they 
Ver miſs taking of Reb © 25, et 
a 770 for * they take it 
bx the Virtue © 


19865 


the 5 . in e 25 
they 5 Sutthey feldom 1 70 rt thi 
ther in a ; between'three' 5 40 
Clock id . erhob n you Tet them fu ji 
of Men, Whs' x: in * ifdtuating 
vor fone Relief to their öubles and 
1 abätemen ler their Mifery ; the Uſe of 
ones Moftak in Time, Nike tat of O- 
Fs "efpec Jy in the "cold ' Countries, 
fe its mifchievous Property Kea 
eth 5 


Rr ſo m uch the more; the'conftanc 
alt Ae Cömplexion and weake 
5 the Body ind or 5 
e 


ee nderfull 
n 
e g ig” * 


Pudding, falls down 


— Strong and ir 1 _231 


Ciba ſadderity, "and looks s like” 2 dying | 
* ; about 74 Bont he js 2 ar wo 


by Degrees. The Habit Uſe, hs 

*% is AR dangerous a3 tha th zt of 

e who have once e fo Hair | 

chat Drink. eing no longer. able. to 
ithout it, and beigg ſka, that they 
buld die for Want of ft. 


The Seed of Hemp has m ore Virtue than 
the Leaf, and, the Skin 2 0 than 
either. | 22 
- th the Year i 78. wee" at Hue. -two 
Elin Ladies looking out of the Window; 
| faw a Sakirer Beggar pounding ing ſame of thoſe 
intoxicating Leaves, which they had a Fan 
ey to taſte, enticed, either by the Colour of 
the Leaf, which was of a charming Green, 
ot by one of thoſe. fantaſtical Whims, which 
poſſeſs Women ſome times; one of 101 
Servants brought each of. them a, ſma 
Glaſs full of it, and to allay. the Strength of 
che Plant, be put in it ſome Sugar, an ſome 
beaten Cinamon, about four Hours af 
ii y begun: to be affocted with that mad — 
mical Drunkennsſs, which is the infalible 
Effect of that Portion, then they, wers 
taken with a Laughing Fit, and with a 1225 
mour of Danciag, and tellin Stories, w 
but either Head or. Tail, ill il Potion | 
| riorm'd. its Operation... FEES 
-. There is another. 9 9 5 
whieh is alfo forbidden by the Mabowet — 
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Religion. 3nd even ſtricter t than the reſt 
cadſe the Ubnff debces af it are ft 0 
adicial, an d more ſudden than the Por 
tions if eh Popp y. 'The Perſi ſians call, it | 
2 4 4 hade of A flower, like that 1 
he H mp 
The Perſan "Vinegar is not made of Wine, 
for” Wine is forbiddens but it is made of 
Grapes, of pomgtanst- Juice. of Willow- 
Water, and of Palm- Tree Water, in the 
Places Here that Tree grows, 22 
Tracon- Oil, i in the Number of Liquors tþ 
are ſevefal ſorts Of it in Perſia. Firſt, t 
ig Olive. Oil. which is ſcarce, becauſe Ie is 
only made in the Province of Hircagia,, and 
800d for little, becauſe it is bile made, and 
5 in the Oatris ' which makes 0 
0 


thick, and brackiſh. 70 Olive. Tregs 
that Province are extraordinary, | lage, the 
Neaſon of which is this; when the Tobas J 
bitants plant them, 5 Þ ocpally plant 1 7 
foyr together, which in time join elo 
and grow: er and make oh one Stocks 
that Invention came from Meſopota; 14 
where they (et in that Manger ſever | 
young 0 ve Trees, twilſed round, He 
grow together, and make but one Tree, of 2 
prodigious” bigneſs. The Perſians do n 
are for Olive Oil. having ſeveral | 15 
at a Very eaſy Rate, that t are very g 25 


The moſt ge elicious, is that they call 
it n very 5 ey e e of 10 5 


11 
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yellow Colour in the wolld : ie is maden 
Seed call d. e e eee Fi 
6 


Is of an Orange Colourzand ie i ſuppo 
be the Wild-Saffron, che Oil of Glirb s 


more common, but is not 146 good; ab xhat 


of A- de, and grows Streng id few Days 
they draw it odt of a Seed end, GN, 
which ſome faney to be tije Leſaae : Beſides 
thoſe Eating: Ons, they have rDAm OI 
vis, Walnot On, and dhe Giftef Seed fine 
aiſmall Bean, ich the Pfau, Kotha 
and Bedingit, which' they yrs the 
mus, or Ricinum Ameticanum, or the Pim. 
Thrift; Sici. The Name of Ner ba Which 
the Perſfunt give it, is probably the ſamews 
Nite, which Herodotus ſays the BRD 
gab to the Seed. Wheredf they mid tht 
ſort of Gil; which bel ſahs Wkewiſe> des! 
Grecians tali Pia. AI Hf is fol of that 
ſort of Bean, whicly gros on Plant . 
monly a Fot high; but in the Territory 
pahar; twice as high, and where whole Fields 
re! full of it: It is of: Uh. Gy ſtained 
with Blackiſh Spots and Streak hich take 
the Laf off it Ike x 'Parlly Leaf; ttiee Su 
of that Riduey Bean is as rh as the Skincof 
a Wall-Nut, and ſplits in two, like other 
| Beans, and like Almonds. Diaſcorides, and 
his Commentators ſay, that that Seed grows 
on a Treę; but it is a great Miſtake, as well 
aSwhbitſome of our Books of Travels tell us, 
that they draw the Oil from it with — 
WT 
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__ of; For tbey draw it with a dai coded 
round by a Horſe, or an Ox: Dbe Mill is 
made ot two Wheels leſs. than | ours, of 
three Foot Diameter only : The upper 
Wheel has a Hole in it, wherein they throw 
be Beans one by one; and the under 
heel has a ſmall Pipe or Tube to let out 
the; Liquor: That Oil of Rieinum is thick 
ant blackiſh, and in the burning ſtinks and 
and ie full of smoak: That may perhaps 
ma the Reaſon... why the. Portugueſe call it 
of Hell: None hut Poor People 
uſe it. 24 nn W Wenn 1 } BY 
Loftly,They haue in Nene tha Oil of 
Nute, whichethe· French call: I. ear of M. 
ialz the Perſians burn it and uſe it in 4 
ing; and in Varniſh; as the French do: T 
beſt comes out of Hircenis and the Notthera 
Mania, on the Bank of the Coſpran Sat. 
That Oil drops from the Rocks as clear and 
az3Viquid as Water, and thickens afterwards 
and Keeps its elearneſs more or leſs accord- 
igg as the Rocks are more or leſs expoſed; 
to the Eaft and Norib, for the Oil of theſe 
Rocks is always White; whereas, the 87 5 


of other Rocks TE Brown in tima. 
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2 Efore 1 treat of the Arta and Fraules cin 
4 particular, U make five general O 
ſetvs tions with regard tothe Subject; Fhrte 

on the Genius of the EaftiranProplebto 
ſhew what they undetſtand and are eapabauf 
pnderttindiogs dncytseliatviates iotertacts 
Mao's.Induftry ya fterwards atiotheran the 
Method of rhe fen Attificersyianddafiiy, 
ann of 417 $tr flake 


Arti- 


100. : RH 2lawwulolds offs 


og. The Grd: is, Thak the Ezfiern: People:are 
naturally Soft und Lazy, they wark/for;:amdl 
geſire only neceſſary things: Ml thoſe beau 
tiful, Pieces of Painting, Carving Turning 
and ſo wany athers, whoſe Beauty conſis 
eee e 7 eee Nazore, 
Are mot Valu d among t hoſe : 2 
think that becauſe thoſe Piects' . 4 
uſe for the ottaſions of the Body: they do 
not therefore deſetve our Notice : {ni 
Word, they make no account of theimaking 
of good: — Swan they take notice only of. 
the Matter, hich is:che:Reaſon that their. 
Arts are ſo little improved ʒ fot 1 to the 
reſt, they are Men of: good: Parts have l 
penetrating, Wit, are „ 
Fo a 
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and would make very skilful Workmen, were 
they paid liberally. 

The ſecond Obfervation is, That they are not 
deſirous of new Inventions and Diſcoveries ; 
they think they enjoy all the Neceſſaries and 
Conveniencies of Life, and reſt Contente 
chooſing rather to buy Goods from Str 
gers, than to learn the Art of making then: 
Tis well known how much Money the Tires 
- and: Perffans. lay out in Watch- work, eſpe- 
rially the Turbr, who lay out at leaſt a hun- 
dred and-fifty thouſand Crowns a Year, to 
my certain Knowledge; yet the Turks do 
not go about to learn that Trade which 
they ſee ſo Profitable, nor Paper making, 
tho abſolutely Neceſſary; nor many ſuch 
nike Trades. Neither is there in Pera one 
fingle Native that knows well hot to mend 
2 Walch. They have idefired à Hundred 
times to have Printing: Houſes ; they àc- 
Ano ledge the Uſefulneſs and Neceſlity-of 
them ; they ſee the eee and the pro- 

ſit of them s yet no body undertakes to ſet 
up ͤ one. The Brother of the Great Maſter, 

Who was a very Learned Man, and the 
King's Favourite, would have engaged me, 
in the Tear 1676, to ſend for Workmen 
to teach them that Ingenious Art: e ſhew·- 
ed His Majeſty the 4rabick and Perſian Print- 
ed Books 1 had given him; wbereupon a2 
Contract was made ; but when they ſhould 
have laid doun the Money, all, was "— 
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off. In the Indies. likewiſe great Guns ar 
much in uſe; all the Strong Hoſds are ſtored | 
with them; all their Armies carry ſome into \ 
the Field; even great Retinues have. ſome 
Ordnance with them, both Iron. and Braſs; 
yet the Caſting Trade is ſtill a Secret among 
them, and they had rather ſend into Wa 


for Guns, than employ both. Europeans av . 


caſt ſome. raw hoc. ta Ws 
The third Obſervation is, That the bot 


Climates enervate the Mind as well as the 
Body, lay the quickneſs of the Fancy, ne- 
 ceſfary for the invention and improvement 
of Arts. In thoſe Climates the Men are nat 
capable of Nigbt Watchings, and of a.clole 
Application, which brings. forth the; yalu- 
able Works of the Liberal, and. of the Me- 
chanick Arts. Tis by the ſame Reaſon like- 
wiſe, that the Knowledge of the. 460 | 
is ſo reſtrained, that it conſiſts only. in lear 
ing and repeating what js contain d In. 
Books of the Ancients ;; and 77 their In- 
duſtry lies Fallow and "Untill'd, f-I may; 
Expreſs my fell. Jig in che North nly; we 
muſt look fot the higbeſt improvement and 
the greateſt perfection of tlie Arts and ei- 
_ ENCES, 1 a 7 apes BE 2+ ty o 
The next Obſervation, I am to make on 
the Method of the Eaſtern Artificers, is, That 
they need but few Tools about their Work. 
Tis certainly an incredible thing, in ur 
WV 
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Evutitty, to hear bow eafily and conveni- 
ently theſe Workmen fet thewſelves up and 


neither Shop nor Shop-Bench'; they go and 


Work wherever they are ſent ſor; they ſit 
on the bare Ground, or on an oſd Carpet 


in the corner of a Room, and in a Moment 
you ſee the Board up and the'Workman at 
6fk ſitting on bis Breeck, holding his 


_ Work with Bis Feet, and working with his 


Hands: The tinners of Kettles and Pans, 


Jor Inſtance, who uſe ſo many things in EG. 


rope about their Work, go to People's Hou- 
fes' in Perſſa, and work there for the very 
Fame Charge: The Maſter, 1 his little 
rentice, brings his whole Shop with him, 
epplting in x Sc A 928 of Coal, a pair 15 Bellows, 
a little Sodder, fame Sul Arno el, and 
Tode bits of Pewter in his Pocket. When 
Be i come, he ſets up his Sho wherever 
; ou, leaſe, in the . — of the Ford, or of 
the Garden, or Kitchin, without any occafion 
a Chimney : He makes his Fire againſt a 
, that he may ſe up his Pans againſt it 
"When he warms them; be tays. his Bellows 
Sn the Ground, and covers the] Pipe! of them 
with a little ſoft Clay ſhaped * like a 


Vault, then fits to his Work as well con- 


*tented as if he was in the largeſt and ron- 
vebienteſt Shop. The Gold and Silver 
Sthiths, 25 well as the reſt, o likewiſe and 


work at People's Houſes, tho one would 
think 


Work at their Trade: Moſt of chem 17 51 | 
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think their Tools ge leſs ramageable, arid not 
ſo eaſily temov i tbey carry a Clay An. 
vil ſhaped almoſt like a Chafing duh, but a 
little higher: Their Belfows is but à Plain 
Kid · Skin, wich two bits of Stick at one gu 
of it, to ſtop the Hole that draws in the 
Air; and when they would blow it, they 
tie a ſmall Pipe at the other End of it, which 

they run into à Forge, and blow with che 

left Hand: They take thoſe Bellows drawn 
up like a Bag, out of a Leathern Bag, which 
ſerves them inſtead of 2 Filing- Skin; in 
which they lay up alſo a pair of Pincers, 
an Ingot-Mold,'a Wiredrawing Iron, an An- 
vil, a Hammer, ſome Files, and other ſmall 
Tools: The Maſter carries the Bag, and 
the Apprentice the Forge, and you 7 lee 
them go in that manner wherever they 
are ſent for, and go back at Night with 
their Shop under their Arm. When the 
Workman is going to melt ſome Metal he. 


makes bis Crucibles as he wants them ; and 
when he ſets himſelf to work, he faſtens 
the Skin to the Forge, and ſets the Anvil 
down by him, and works in bis Cap. 
The Reaſon why they have their Work 
done at Home, is becauſe they won't truſt 
the Workmen, and would ſte whether things 
be done according to their Min. 
As to the Polity of the Perſſan Trade- 
men, which is my fifth Obſervation, will 
inform you of one 'thing* only, 9 
8 the 
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the Trades have every oge a Head to the 
Company elected out of Mir Body, who is 
appointed by the King; and that's all their 
Government, Let ſtrictly ſpeaking, they do 
not form a regular Body, for they never 
meet. They have neither Guards, nor Vi- 
ſitors, but ſome few Cuſtoms only, which 
the Head of the Trade Cauſes to be obſer» 
ved; as for Example ; That there be al- 
ways a due Diſtance between the Shops and 
Tradeſmen of the ſame Trade, except in the 
Places which are particularly deſigned for 
one ſort of Work. Whoever is about to ſet 
up a Shop in any Trade, goes to the Head 
of the Trade, give his Name and Place of 
Abode to be ſet down in the Regiſter, and 
pays ſome ſmall Fee for it. The Head ne- 
ver enquires of what Country the Trades- 
man is, nor who was his Maſter, nor whe- 
ther he underſtands his Trade. The Trades 
likewiſe have no Reſtrictions, to hinder one 
from incroaching upon another. A Tinker 
makes Silver Baſons, if they are beſpoke ; 
[every one undertakes what he pleaſes, and 
they never Sue one another upon that ac- 
count. There is likewiſe no binding of Ap- 
prentices among them, and they learn their 
Trades for nothing : Far from it; the Boys 
that are put out 'Prentices with a Maſter, 
- have Wages the very firſt Day they go to 
him. The Parents make an Agreement be- 
tween the Maſter and Prentice for ſo much 
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per Day the firſt Year; a Half-penny, ora 
Penny a Day, 'atcording to the Age of the 
Prentice, and the Hardſhip of the Trade; 
and the Wages encreaſe now and then, ac- 
cording to the Prentices's Improvement. 
The thing is ſtill without any mutual Con- 
finement, with reſpect to Time, as I have 
ſaid; the Maſter having always the Liberty 
to turn away his Prentice, and the Pren- 
tice to leave his Maſter. There it is 
indeed that Knowledge muſt be ſtolen; for 
the Maſter thinking on the Profit he may 
reap by his Prentice, more than on teach- - 
ing him his Trade, doth not trouble him- 
ſelf much with him, but employs him only 
in thoſe things that relate to his Profit. The 
Trades are bound to the King's Average, i. e. 
to do the King's Work when they are or- 
der'd; and the Trades which are not em- 
ploy'd in that Work, as the Shoe makers, 
the Cap makers, the Drawer. makers, pay a 
Tax to the Place call d Cargb Padeha, i. e. 
the Kings Expenſdſee. 
I come now to Arts and Trades in Parti- 
eular, and ſhall begin with Husbandry. I 
have already obſerved the Saying of the 
Young Cyrus, That the Kingdom of Perſia 
is of ſo large an Extent, that Winter and 
Summer happen there at the ſame time. So that 
you will eaſily belleve what I am going to 
ſay, viz. That they Sow and Reap at the 
e time. And what is obſervable again, 
8 2 you 


ay 
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you may ſee that great variety in fixſcors; 
Leagues riding only. I obſerved at leiſure, 
that wonderful Variety in the Tear 1669, 
coming from the Perſian Gulph to Iſpaban in 
the Month of February. After three or four 
Days Journey from Ormus to Laer in Cars* 
menia I found them Reaping; as I went on 
N I ſaw the Corn grow every Day 
| And laſtly, twenty Days ride be- 
rh 1 ſaw them Sowing of it. | Harveſt 
Si gs in June at Iſpaban, which is about 
the Center of the Kingdom; but the fruit- 
fulneſs of the Soil 1 chiefly on the 
Water throughout the whole Kingdom, I 
ball tell you before Igo any further, bow 
the Verſſans get it, and how: they convey * 1 
from one Place to another, - .. | 
They divide. in Perſia, the Water 1110 
four ſeveral forts; two on the Ground, 
which are the River Water and Spring Wa- 
ter z and two under Ground; -viz,., Thar of 
Well, and that of ſubterraneous Conduits 
- They dig at the foot of Hills for Water, 
and when; they have found a Spring, they 
guide it in ſubterraneous Conduits to ten 
Leagues diſtance, and ſometimes. further, 
Jen Hill all the Way, that it may run the 
ſwifter. No People in the World know / bet- 
ter how to Husband Water than the Perſſaut. 
Thoſe Conduits or Channels, are ſometimes 
near fifteen Fathom deep; and I have ſeen 
ſame of them of that: a They are 10 
210 7 , ily 
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fily meaſuted, for at every ten Fathom dh 
ance, there are Vent holes, the Diamete 
whereof is as big as that of our Wells. One o 
my Neighhours at 1pahap, Son of the Viſſer 
of Caraſſau, al iat the Ancient Bactriana, - has 
- oftentold me, that his father had found in the 
 Regiſter-Books of the Province, that there 
had been formerly forty-two Thouſand Ten- 
ſes, and that ſome of the Wells were unta- 
thomable ; and that by report, they were 
ſeven hundred and fifty Gueze's deep. T 
Gueze is the Perſian Ell, which is four and 
thirty Inches long: At that rate, they 
would be three hundred and fifty four Fathom 
deep, which is incredible. However it may be 
inferr'd from thence what numbers of Con- 
duits there is all over the Kingdom, and 
their wonderful Art in making af them. E 
was told alſo in Media, that in the ſpace c 
ſixty ears only, the number of choſe, un- 
derground Conveyances was grown leſs by 
four Hundred than it was. 1 is cextain- 
ly no Nation in the World that undetſtands 
2 well the way of Undermining, and making 
Conveyances under Ground, as the Penſans. 
Thoſe ſubterraneous Ways are, uſually about 
nine Foot deep, and three Faot: broad. 
HBeſides the River and Canal Water, 
they have. Well: Water almqſt through 
gut the whole Kingdom: They draw the 
Water with Oxen in great Leathern Pall, 


which commonly "ay near two 
brig ol ao <A : 1d 
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fifty pound weight : The Pail has at the 
boden A Leber Pipe about three Foot 
long, and half a Foot Diameter, which is 
turned up with a Cord tied at the top of 
the Well, to binder the Water from running 
out: The Ox draws up the Pail by a thick 
Rope, which turns round a Wheel three 
Foot Diameter, faſtned at the top of the 
Well like a Pully, and brings it to a Baſon 
hard by, wherein it empties itſelf out of the 
7 then the Water afterwards branches 
put into the Lands. Note, that they 
make the Ox draw down a Deſcent a- 
bout thirty Degrees below the Horizon, the 
Gardiner fitting on the Rope to eaſe him- 
felf, and the Ox likewiſe'; ſo that the Con- 
trivance, tho' a Ruſtick one, is eaſy both in 
the-Performance, and in the Expence, re- 
quiring one Man only to manage it. * 
As to the diſtribution of the River and 
Spring Water, it is made Weekly, or Month- 
ly, as occaſion requires, in this manner: 
They lay on the Canal, which conveys the 
Water into the Field, a Braſs Bowl round 
and thin, with a little Hole in the Center 
of it, whereat the Water comes in by De- 
grees, and when the Bowl ſinks the Meaſure 
is full, and they begin again, till the quan- 
tity of Water agreed upon, be all run into 
the Field. The Cup is commonly near three 
Hours before it finks. They make uſe hke- 
wile of that Contrivance in the Eaſt, to mea- 
ſure the Time by: Tis the only * 
| | un- 
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Sun-Dial they have in ſeveral Parts of the 

Irdies, eſpecially in Forts, and in Noble- 
mens Houſes, where a Guard is ſet. The 
Gardens pay ſo much a Tear for Water fo 
many times a Month; the Water never 
miſſes coming on the Day appointed; 
then every one opens the Canal of his Gar, 
den, to let in the Water: As they water a 
grear part of a Garden at once, it would be 
very. eaſy to let in more Water into one's 
Garden than one ought to do, and ſo keep 
it out of another's; bur that kind of 
Cheat, is ſtrictly forbidden, and the guilt 
of it is ſeverely puniſhed. The better 
to underſtand how the Water is diſtribated, 
you muſt know that every Province has an 
Officer appointed over the Water of the 
faid Province, who is called Mirab, i. e. 
Prince of the Water, and orders the diſtri- 
bution of it every where very exactly, bis 
Men attending conſtantly at the Brooks and 
Streams, to let it into the Lands and the 
Fields, according to his Order. Tt is a very 
profitable Office: The Officer of 7ſpahev, for 
Inſtance, gets by his Place four Thouſand 
Tomans per Ann. or fixty Thouſand Crowns 
of French Money, without reckoning his 
Deputy's Profits. The Land and Gardens 
of that Royal City, and of the Neighbour- 
ing Parts pay twenty Pence a Tear to the 
King by Gr b, which is their common Land 
Meaſure, and is leſs than an Acre, for River 
wks kh + a4 an £34. or 
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wy ater, for. the other, Water. iÞ 
2 * 5080 es the conſtant Duty of Twenty 
penee per Girib, there are the ordinary and 
x{raordinary Preſents made to the Mir ab ʒ 
Inſtance: When any Body wants Water, 
he, muſt go and complain, to bim: He uſu-. 
ally anſwers, that there is no Water in the 
Country: But as ſoon as one has made him 
à Preſent (for no Body fails doing it, leſt, 
e Fruits and the Corn ſhould he ſpoiled Y 
e Water. comes in plentifully. River 
Water and Spring Water, differ in the. 
Rate, the latter being cheaper than the 
Aer, becauſe i it-is neither ſo muddy nor ſo. 
weet. | 
They plougb with 2 Share drawn: by lean, 
Qzen (for the Perſan Oxen do, not grow. 
fat as qursdo) Yoked, nat by their fu 
but with an Arch and a Breaſt-Leathe 

Plough-ſhare is very ſmall, and the Coulter 
doth but ſcratch the Ground as jt were: As 
faſt as the Ground is turned, pp, the Plough» 
men break the Clots with great wooden 
Mallets, and with a ſmall Harrow; = 
with a Spade they ſmooth the Ground, and 
mark i it out into Squares, like the Graſs- -Plots 
in a Garden, and make the borders of them 
à Foot high, more or leſs, acording to the 
Quantity, of Water it requires. The Rule 
gbſerve in watering the Squares, is ta 

Et iti be high enough for a Ducke, ſwim in; 


t is the way of wate 
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The moſt common Corn in perſais Wheat, 
which is very good, and very clean; and 
Barley, Rice, and Millet, whereof they make 
Bread in ſome Places, as in Courdeſias. when 
their Corn happens to be ſpent before Har- 
veſt, They fow neither Out nor Rye, ex- 
cept, in the Places Inhabited by the 4. 
mimiaut: Their Rye is fown for ſome par- 
ticular Oceaſſons in Lent, Rice is the moſt 
general Food of the Country, and the moſt 


delicious. as has been already obſerv'd; The 


Rerffans, Wonder our Noblemen do not est 
it, and ſay, that God has kept from ut the 
wholſomeſt and pieaſanteſt Food 3 in Nutare. 
That Corn grows up in three Months time, 
tho they tranſplant it after it is Bolled 2 For 
at firſt they ſow it as they do other Corn, 
then they remove it one Stalk after another 
into a well ſoak d and muddy 'Ground ; for - 
it muſt be kept conſtantly water d ; and 
that's it that makes the Air ſo unwholſome 
Where it grows, becauſe there breed abun- 
dance of lnſects in that muddy Water, ſuch 
as Toads, and others: And eben ther would 
have the Rice to ripen they turn aws 
the Water and drain the Field; then the 
Infedts die and infect the Air. The Nice 
rĩpens after it 1s laid dry, in 1 os Days 
time. e — 
nr "#7 th 381 54+ 501 35 We: 7s 
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Beſides the way of watering the Land, 
uſed by the Perſians, they have likewiſe tie 
way of Storcoration, ſo mach eſteemed for- 
merly by the Roman in Husbandry. That is 
it where with they improve their Land in 
Perſia, inſtead of Horſe- Dung, which they 
uſe to litter their Horſes with, as has been ſaid. 
The Country-men heap up together all the 
Filth and Dirt of the Streets, fall Sacks with 
it, and carry it Home on their Aﬀes, which 
doth not coſt them mach; for otherwiſe 
they would go back empty. The Perſian 
Towns have no common Sewers, every 
Houſe has one near it, or inſtead of it, a 
hole in the Ground 2 foot deep, which is 
alſo their Houſe of Office. The goers and 
commers do not perceive it at firſt, the dry- 
neſs; of the Air diſpelling the ill ſmell. 
You ſee the Countrymen, as ſoon as they 
have unloaded their Aſſes or Mules in the 
Market, clear the Privies, and load their 
Beaſts with the Filth. The Houſes which 
have not a Sink-hole in the'Street, let, as it 
were, their Dung by the Year to ſome truſty 
Countrymen, who preſent/the Maſter every 
Year with ſome Fruit, for allowing them a 
free egreſs and/regreſs to the Houſe. They 
come to them gonſtantly every Week, eſpe- 
cially to the great Houſes, where they 


bad rather load their Beaſts than elſewhere. 


The Melons and Cucumbers, which require 
aha FE N very 
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very hot Dung, they warm with Pidgeon 
and Man's: Dung. The Countrymen ay, 
there is a remarkable difference in the Fruit, 
that grows in the Beds dung'd, with the 
Excrements of great Fleſh-caters, and Wine · 
drinkers, as the Europeans are; they do not 


lay that Dung on the Land as it is,, leſt it 


would ſcorch it with its heat; they throw it 
into a great Pit in their Tard, all the Sum- 
mer long; and when the Pit is half full, 
they fill it up with Moulds, the Rain and 
Snow that falls on it incorporates them to- 
gether, they let it lie ſo for the ſpace of two 
Years, then uſe it. They reckon three dit+ 
ferent ſorts of Dung; that which they ga. 
ther up higgledy piggledy; that which the 
Countrymen get out of Sinks and Privies, 
and is unmix d, and the Pidgeon Dung. 
With the belp of that Manute, the Land, 
whether Sandy, Stony, or Clay, is made 
capable of all ſorts of Seeds; and there is 
ſome Land that bears Barley twice a Lear. 
In the Neighbour- hood of great Cities, the 
Land never lies Fallow ; aſſoon as one ſort 
of Fruit is gathered, they ſet another. TWw]¼ꝗu 
or three Years after the Land has been 
Dunged, it grows dry; but they Dung it 
again preſently, and Water it, and then it 
recovers its former Fruitfulneſs. 
They do not Thraſh the Corn with Flails 
in Barns, as we do, but they take it out of 
the Stalk in this Manner, They gather r- = 
talks 
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Stalks into round Heaps of about forty Foot 
Diameter, not- fearing (as we do) either 
Thieves or Storms, Rey they Jay down 
patt of them with Fork and dra over 
them ſmall Sledges wirh Iron Wheels; the 
Sledge is about three Foot long, and two 
broad ; the top of it being higher than the 
bottom, is, as it were, a Scat for the Cartma, 
the Bottom, of which is made of four Pieces 
of Wood, laid fquare, hats à croſs them 
three round Sticks, and ſometimes four, 
which are inſtead of Axle Trees z thoſe 
round Sticks are like our Paſtry Cooks Roul- 
Ihg Pins, and go in ſome Iron Wheels, made 
ſomething like the Wheels of our Jacks, but 
that they are dented ſharp, moſt like the 
Teeth of a Saw they put any Beaſt te 
that Cart, either à Horſe; an Aſs an Or, 
_ ora Male, and ſet on him a little Boy; who 
puts him to 2 full Trott + thoſe Wheels 
break and cut the Straw, and ſqueze the 
Corn out of the Ears, without breaking it, 
becauſe it flips: between the Teeth; ſome 
Men, who ſtands by, thruſt the Straw under 
. the ledges, and us Corn being the heavier 
remains at the bottom, as I have already 
obſerv id ; they draw ſeven or eight Sledge: 
one after another, over one Heap; accord- 
ing to the bigneſs. of it, and each Beaſt runs 
round it, three or four Hours together, 
then they take it out of the Sledge, and 
Nr n covering him, he ſweats; they 


un- 


© 1 ; When the Straw is cut in that Manner, 
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„ and FodgePhitn  ptitthn 
another Beaſt tothe Sledge, in rhe Room! 


5 for Fodder to all Carriage 'Beafty': 

For in Perſſia, there is no Hay, the Ce 5 
ſs too dry, and too bot, to ring any; be 
ſides, that Seraw is better aft cooler fortherh. 
im ſome Countries, the Horſes, Oxen 
"Moles, run 1857 the Heap. bd d ih 
Cort out of the Ears. 

Rice is not ſo eafily theſis, Mtn 05 | 
Fare a great many Slaves, make them beat it 
in a Wooden Mortar, but they co . 
make uſe bf à Machine, or great Beam, 
Which falls on the Rice that Hes in a Hole, 
made in the Ground, laid with Bricks, 
about three Foot Diameter, att three Foot 
Deep; the Beam is four Foot Jong, one of 
the Ends of it holds by an Poke. Sells 
faſten'd like an Axle. Tree: at the other End 
is a thick Iron. Ring, half. fv of about 


four Inches Diameter; a Man'raiſes the Beam 
wich treading on the Bree EA the End of 
it falls on t by 

which breaks the Shell FIG TONE, the 
Art eonſiſts in ſaving the. C and. not 
breaking it. Tbe Whit A . the 
moſt valued, they rub it after it is thelf 
Flower daft” mixed together. 

What I found moſt Obfervable in aher 
Hasbandry, is the way of drefling Vines in 
Armenia, in Media, and in their 12 

arts 3 
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Parts; the Winter being there very ſhar 
and long, they lay their Vines in the Ground 
all Winter long, and in the Spring, they 
uncover them. That Art migbt PID 
ſucceed very well in England, and in all 
other cold Countries in Europe. I have obs 
ſerv'din my Travels from Paris to Iſpahar, 
that in Georgia, and in the Eaſtern Hercania, 
they do not dreſs their Vines. ; they grow 
round great high Trees, and bear for all 
that, the moſt delicious Grape. of which 
the beſt Wine io the World is made. Take 
Notice here, that throughout the Kingdom 
they do not prop their Vines, becauſe the 
Stocks of them are very large, being about 
eight Inches Diameter. The Grapes that 
grow at Cabin are the biggeſt I ever ſaw, 
and the beſt in the World ;/ they grow in 2 
very hot and ſcorching Climate, yet after 
the Vine hath Bloſſom d it doth: not Rain 
one Drop an it, neither is it Water d. 
When they find an Ant walk, or ſome 
other Inſects, that go to gnaw the Stock, or 
eat the Fruit, they ſcrape the Foot of it, and 
lay ſome new Mould round it, and that turns 
away the Inſects from ie. 
Their way of Rearing Melons is likewiſe 
very Curious ; therefore they have the beſt 
Melons in the World, except perhaps thoſe 
of Balk, and of other Places of little Tar- 
tary, which ſome Men like better 3 they 
Rear em up in the open Air, and never in 
| TEL E-1 | NU Gardens, ti 


Gardens, finding they 
that is very far from covering them With ; 
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are ſmbther'd there; 1 


Glaz'd Frames, and with Bells, as we do. 


hey ſow the Melons in Mould. mix d with x 
and as ſoon as they are &nit; 
they lift up the: Shanks: of them, and lay 
them on Beds, that the Water that runs into 
the Field may not touch them; when they 
begin to be as big as a Walnbe; they take 
from the Stalk the moſt backward and ſmal- 
leſt of them, and ſuck off with their To. 


idgeons Dung, 


a kind of Down, that grows on the Rind 


which holding the: Duſt, that the Wind fin. 


and Sun raiſe upon it. makes in Time a Gus 


ſtick Skin, which waſts the Moiſture of che 
Fruit, ſtops its Growtb, and takes away 


its Sweetneſs. When the Melons are gro 


as big as Apples. they lift up the Stalks of | 
them again, and lay them on a little Bank, 


that they may be the more expoſed to the 
Air, and the better ſecured from Wett ; they 
now and then uncover the Roots of them, 


about three Inches deep, and lay about them 
ſome Pidgeons Dung, which they cover 


a gain with Mould, and then Water them; 


they do it to quicken the Root. Their Me- | 


lons have all of them a fine ſmooth Skin, 
not divided into Ridges, as ours are. 
The Rearing up of the Palm. Tree is alſo” 
remarkable; when that Tree is four Lears 
old, which is a very tender Age for a Tree 
at lives two Ages, as I have co—_— 
4315 5 „ 
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Elſewhere; they dig a Hole: cloſe by th the 
Tree, but not ſo cloſe: as: to uncover the 
Root of it, and after they have dug near thirty 
Foot deep, flanting, they throw into that 
Hole a great; deal of Pidgeons Dung, and 
other Dung, and fill it up; the Intent of it, 
is to make the Tree bear good Fruit; when 
the Trees are grown big enough to bear 
Fruit, they take in Bloſſom time, Sprigsof 
the Male Palm-Tree Bloſſoms, and Graft 
them on the Top of the Female Palm Trees, 
or where they Bud, and as it were in their 

Womb: It bas the ſame Effect as Seed, and 
they ſay that without it, the Fruit would be 
but, ſmall and dry 
I come now to the Perfew Architefture, 
I mean their way of Building. h 

The Perſſan Houſes are not © boile af Stone, 
not becauſe Stone is ſcarce, but becauſe it is 
not a proper Material to build with in hot 
Countries; neither are they built of Tim- 
ber, except the Ceilings of great Houſes, 
and the Columns and Pilaſters that bear em 
up ; the Material is Brick, either hardned 
in the Sun, or burnt in the Fire; and foraſ- 
much as their Houſes are but Plaiſtet d over, 
they are very far from affording ſo noble a 
Proſpect as ours do; but within they are 
very Convenient, and look very Airy; 
they feldom make ſtately Porches, or out- 
ward Ornaments to them. The way of the 


| hen is very e to thoſe Pieces of 
Archi- 
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Architecture, made for Shew : Far fromthat, 
you ſee in moſt Houſes, about fix. Foot 
within the Entry of the Houſe, a Wall, as 
bigh and as broad as the Entry, which is, 
as it were, a Skreen, to hinder the Goers and 
Comers from looking into the Tard. The 
Houſes have commonly no Rooms, but 
Ground Rooms, thoſe which have Upper- 
Stories, have but one, and their Ground 
Rooms are ſo much the lower Roofed : 'Tis 


the way of all the Eaſtern Countries, and it 


would very likely be the way of ours, had 
not the Dampneſs of our Climate obliged us 
to remove from the Ground ; whereas, they 
ſcruple not in the Eaſt, and eſpecially in 
Perſia, to build low, and even to build un- 
der Ground, as it is practiſed in the cold 
Parts of the Kingdom, becauſe the Air. be- 
ing clear and dry, the Low Rooms are con- 
ſequently as wholſome as the Upper Rooms. 
Our conſtant Cuſtom of Lodging in the firſt 
and ſecond Floors incapacitates us to judge of 
the Inconveniency of going up and down 
continually, and was it not for that, we 
would find that Inconveniency as trouble- 


| ſome as it ſeems to be to the Eaſterlings : 


But it is time you ſhould be a little acquain- 
ted with the Materials us d among them, in 
the Conſtruction of their Edifices. 

The Tiles or Claybricks, are made in 
thin Wooden-Moulds, eight Inches long. 
fix Inches broad, and two Inches and a Half 
. bs „3 
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chick, The Brick- makers tread the Clay with 
their Feet, they uſually blend it with poun- 
ded Straw, cut (mall, to make it ſtick the 
better, and that the Bricks and Tiles which 
are made of it be not brittle, and may laſt 
longer; they draw afterwards their Hand 
over them, to ſmooth them, after they have 
dipt them in a Tub-of Water, mixed with 
Shy cut ſmaller than the firſt ; they take 
out the Mould, and ſet the Tile a. drying, 
which is done in three Hours time, then 
they take them up, and lay them one againſt 
another, where they make an end of drying. 
Thoſe Tiles coſt but eight or nine Pence a 
Hundred at the Place where they make them. 
but if you have them made at Home, and 
find Materials, you give but about three 
Pence a Hundred. The poor People make 
their Tiles without Straw, e a little on 
the top of them. 
As to the burnt Bricks, they are. made of 
two Parts Clay, and one Part Aſhes, well 
work d together in Wooden-Moulds, bigger 
then the Tile-Mould ; they, lay them ſeve- 
ral Days in the Sun a drying, then they ſet 
em in a great Kiln, ſometimes twenty Cubits 
high, one againſt another, at ſome; diſtance, 
which diſtance is filled up. with Plaſter they 
ſtop the 7 and keep Fite in it Fi 
Days, and three Nights together. ole. 
5 : are red and ir, ne 9 8 PORE: a 
Crown a Hundred. 5 
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Thbeit Plaſter, which is call'd Gyerch, "is 
not like ours in every Reſpect, it is neither 
ſo fine, nor ſo white, how well ſoever it 


may be prepared; they fetch it not fromthe 


Places where it is made, as we do, for they 


have none amongſt them, they take it out of 


the Mountains in large Stones, and in great 
Plenty; they burn it, then pound it, or 


bruiſe it with a great Grinding-ſtone, thicker 


than a Mill-ſtone, but not ſo broad by two 
Thirds of the Diameter, itturns round' on its 


Back, and a Man always ſtands by, with a 


Shovel, to throw the © Plaſter under the 
Grinding-ſtone. The Countrymen bring Plai- 
ſer, eſpecially in Winter, becauſe then they 


have little to do at Home, and want Dung 


for their Land. They have alſo Plenty ok 
Lime, and they bruiſe it with their Feet, 

without being burnt: Beſides Lime, they 
have alſo a white Earth, which they get in 
the Stone Quarries, in ſmall Bits, like Plaſter; 
that Earth diſſolves in Water as ſoon as tis 
put into it; they Whiten Houſes with” it, 
and it does incomparably better than the Pla- 
ſter. The Houſes of the common People 


are Painted with a brown Colour, made 


with a ſort of Earth call'd, Zerd guill, i. e. 

yellow Eatth. n aeg 
Before I go on any further, I will ſpeak 

two Words concerning the Soil, ſuch as tis 


in the Province of Partbia. Firſt, it is hard 
and cloſe in the Surface, three Foot deep ; 


23 | you 
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you find reddiſh and blackiſh St 3 and 
Veins near three Fingers broad; a little 
deeper, the Earth is partly Gravel, partly 
Clay, and under that is quick Sand; next 
to it you find a ſolid and hard Soil, and if 
you dig deeper, you come to a Layer of 
Flints ; beyond which, viz. twenty Foot in 
all from the Surface, you find the Water ; 
the Wells are ſeldom: deeper than five and 
nen Foo 

At Iſpaban, which is the Metropolis of 
the Empire, the Soil is naturaly Clay,” and 
as weighty as a Rock, ſo that if the Place 
where they build be Virgin Ground, which 
was never dug up, the Perſians buitd upon 
it without any Foundation at all; but if 
the Ground has been broken up before, they 
dig ſometime three Cubits deep, before they 
come to hard Ground, and they fill the 

Foundation with Clay Bricks, laying be- 
_ tween every Layer of Brick a Layer of Plai- 

ſter ; | thoſe Bricks are made of the fame 
Quay which is dug out of the Fonndations; 
then they begin to build the Wall with 
thoſe Clay Bricks, which they do over with 
Clay, mixed with Straw, and Kapmil, i. e. 
Mud and Straw, made of tlie ſame Material 
as the Bricks ; che Wall is built by Layers, 
which they let dry, before they lay a new 
one on, and it is built ſo, that the higher 


it riſes, the narrower it grows ; the A of 
50g. * 5 cover.d with .a Layer of 


| bricks | 


r Pr 
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bricks to keep out Water the better. or 
ſe it Is he hs with thoſe' Tiles bac 
in — Sun, laid cloſe at the Top, and hols 
low at the Bottom, that the Water may rug 
off. All their Walls are very thick, Jet, 5 
more -or- leſs; according to their hig heh; 
the Foundation of the moſt ſubſtantial Houſe? | 
are of red Brick, a Foot above the Surface of 
the Ground : In that Manner are built the. 
Walls of Yards, Gardens, and of all ſorts of 
Incloſures ; thoſe Houſes are overlaid with, 
Lime and Plaiſter, well mix'd and beaten to. | 
gether, which makes a wonderful bard 
ment, becauſe the Plaiſter is 4 little Stony. | 
even when it is beaten, but it is not ſo white 
as ours. I have not ſcen in any Part of thie 
World higher Walls than in Perſa; 'they _ 
outdo thoſe of the moſt private Monaſteries, 
eſpecially the Walls that incloſe great Mens 
Houſes, and that's the uſual Token where 
by they know the Palaces in this Kingdom, 
The Top, or Covering of a Houſe, is always 
vaulted, they cannot build it otherwiſe, un- 
leſs they build it of a Timber Cieling: That's 
it that has made the Perfar Bricklayers ſo 
Skilful in making of Vaults and Domes, 
There is no Country in the World where 
they make Domes, both ſo high and fo ſtate- 
ly ; their Skill in that ſort of Work appears 
in that they uſe no Scafolds, to make the 
ſmall Arches. and the little Domes, as*hey © 
do i in Europe. The Vaults of che Houſes 
T 4 are 


4 
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are built low. TT flat, becauſe they com- 
monly make Terraces on the top, by filliag 
5 ſpace between the Cupolas, and levelling. 
it, that they may take the freſh Air, and 
l e there: But in Houſes of the common Peo - 
ple, they let the Vaults lie as they are, and 
don't fill the ſpace between them, without 
they : are overcaſt, with. Mortar, like the or- 
dinary Walls, or done with Brick, the better 
to keep them againſt Snow and Rain. They 
ſet round the. Terraces of all ſubſtantial 
Mens Houſes, Rails, about three Foot and 
half high to lean on: As for the Houſe- 
Floors, they are made either of plain Earth, 
ct of Brick, or of. Plaiſter; ; but commonly. 
4 they are made of Earth only. 

The Shell of the Houſe — boiſhed, they 
ſet about the inſide of it ; they overcaſt i it 
firſt, with the Mortar, call d Kaguil,| then 
put on a Layer of fine. Plaſter, then they 
- Whiten it, or da it over with. beaten Tal- 
chm, which isa Duſt of the Stone Talcum, 
blendid with Lime, that gives a ſine Gloſs to 
the Walls Vaults, and other Things that 
are overcaſt with it, for you would think 
that thoſe Walls are Silver d over z there- 
fore the Penſſans call that Duſt Zer, pan, 
1. e. Leaf Silver. 

As to the e the moſt common 
are thoſe of Painting. which I have treated 
of before. They ſeldom, have any Carvd- 

york, and what they have is only Flowers, 


2 8 £3 and 
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and] Foliage, which they rough Carve im the 
Plaiſter, with the Chiſel ; the Rais d- work be- 
ing pretty flat, remains white, and the 
Ground is greyiſh; they Paint that rou ugh 
Carving, and afterwards lay Gold and Blue 
on it, which much ſet off thoſe Ornaments. 
L have already 'obſerv'd, that the 'Moresk- 
work, done on the Houſes; is very Beautiful, 
and looks Charmingly; the clearneſs of the 
Air contributes much to it; for it binders 
the Colours, which of themſelves ate al- 
ready wonderfully bright from fading: 1 
| have ſeen Colours no where ſo ſine à8 in 
Perſia, for the Beautifulneſs, Duration and 
Thickneſs, both of the Natural and Artifi- 
cial Colours. The dam pneſs of the Euro- 
_ rear Climates ſpreads a Milt over the Colours, 
oy deadens and dulis them; ſo that it 
y be ſaid, that thoſe who have never 
viſited. the- Eaſtern Countries, are Stran- 
gers to the ſhining and bright Fart of Na- 
tare: © 
As to the inward Sha and Codeine 
of the Houſes, the Nobleſt are commonly 
raiſed between two and four Foot abovethe 
Surface of the Ground,” with four Fronts; 


that Face the four Cardinal: Winds, A Bank 2 


about eight Foot deep, encompaſſes the Bo- 
dy of the: Houſe, which contains commonly 
a ſmall Parlourin the Middle, with four large 
Parlours round it, open at the Top, whicts 
ne like great Porches or Portico's, in 2 | 
rom 


> — 


from thirty to forty Perſons, and ſometimes. 
a hundred, may fit round on a Line. Thoſe! 
great Porches are parted from the little Par- 
lour but by Saſhes, or thin Doors, which are 
likewiſe inſtead of Windows, reaching from 
the Ground to the Vault. Take Notice, that 
the Arch begins commonly at half the bight 
of the Wall; the Houſes are all open in 
Front, or only ſhut in with Saſhes; at the 
Corners vf the Porches are little low Rooms 
or Cloſets, made of bare Walls, without 
Windows, the Light coming in at the Doors, 
which are wide and open, with two Leaves, 
that fold over one another, like Window - 
Shutters. The Statelineſs of the Perfan Hou- 
ſes conſiſts in being fo open at the Top, that 
one fitting within fide of the Houſe, may fit 
2s cool as if he ſat without | Doors. That 
Manner of Building looks very handſome, 
and very convenient in Perfa, where the Win- 
ter is ſhort, and the Air is dry, hot, and 
clear; but it would not agree with us Euro- 
| pramy the dampneſs of the Air would ſoon 
have ruin d thoſe Clay-Houſes ; they make 
in the Parlours, or Winter Porches, and in 
the Rooms ad joining, ſmall Chimneys, the 
Mantle · Trees 'whereof- are but about three 
Foot high, and abhont two | Foot. broad, in 
— of. a demi · Circle, and which reaches 
dow low enough! to keep. in the Smoke; 
they burn the Woodrupright in them e 
—_ the * ſo ſmall, both W 
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Wood is pretty ſcarce in Perſſa, and hecauſe 
they uſually warm themſel ves In a ſore of 
Chaffing-diſh or Furnace, in this Manner; 
they make a great Hole in the Floor 

thoſe Parlours, and of the Winter Rooms, 
near twenty Inches deep, and eight Foat 
Diameter, according to the widenefs of the 

Room; thoſe Holes are cover d over in 
Summer with Boards, under the Carpets, an 
are not ſeen; in Winter they uncover them, 
and ſet over them à Wooden Table, 4 Fock 
high, and a Foot wider than the Hole on 

which it ſtands, and they ſpread on th 
Table one or two ftitch'd Cover tets, which 
hang down half a Tard round the Table; 


1 
* 


they put in a few Coals, well lighted, ani 


ſtrewed over with a few Aſhes, to make 
them laſt the longer, then they draw near 
the Table cloſe to the Hole, and lay the end 
of the Coverlet in their Laps, as high as 
their Waſte ; there they fit very warm, and 
very eaſy, and the Heat inclines them inſen- 
fibly to a ſweet Slumber ; and they eat in the 
Winter over that Fire, and lie round it; the 
7 call it, Courſe, i. e. Seat, becauſe that 
Table looks like a Scat. In the Houſes be- 
_ Tonging to the common People, the Win- 


dows, which are like our Lattices, are made 


of the Plain Tree, which is a very fine ſort of 
Wood: But in Noble Men's Honſes, they are 
all Saſhes, whereof the Squares are made of a 


— 
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thick waved Glaſs, to hinder Peoples r 
in, and are of all Colours irregularly, and 
without order, ſome Red, ſome Green, ſome 
Vellow, and ſo on; they make alſo a kind 
of Windows the Glaſs whereof is ſet in Pla- 
fer, in the Figure of Birds, or of Flower-. 
Pots, and the reſt is of bits of Glaſs of all 
Colours, in-imitation of the natural Colours 
of what is there repreſented. . 
In all Houſes, and even in the e 
there | are Baſqns of Water, the Make where-. 
of is very ſtrong, built with Bricks, over-' 
caſt with a Cement call d, Ahacþe, i. e. black 
ime, which in proceſs of time, becomes 
arder than Marble; they make that Cement 
with very fine. Aſhes, taken out of the 
Hearths of Baths, mix d with half the Quan- 
. by of quick! Lime, and with a kind of Dawn. 
aten very well together for a whole Bay, 
a5 tho they would make an -Amalgatjon ; 5 
that Down grows on the tap. of ſome Reeds, 
and is ſo light, that it is carry d away with a 
Breath; it is call'd, Lony, ſome ſay, tis the 
Fn of the Herbaliſts : : Some Bricklayers 


nd thãt Mortar with very ſine Flocks, or 
[mall Kid- hair,; both thoſe Materials are a 
fure Proof a agal ol the Water, and the Fire 
alſo,; but the Froſt cracks them, and makes 
them ſcale off, that Miſchicf is prevented, 
by draining thoſe Baſons in the Winter, and, 
filling them with Tree Leaves; and afterwards 
gig hem with Matts or Carpets: 8355 

this 


43:01 
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his is meant of the Baſons in the — 
Peoples Houſes; for in rich Mens 'Houfes 
the Baſons are built of a vety bard Free- 


de 8 all round with wie Mar- | 
e 3-7 2 


The Wee of Houſes conſiſts only 7 


in Doors and Saſhes, which ate fixed with 
out Hinges, or any other Iron work, in this 
Manner ; They leave at the top and bottom 
of the Door a round Piece of Wood; and 
they make a Hole at the top in the Corner of 5 
the Lintel, and one at the bottom in the 
Threſhold, where the Pieces of Wood are to 
go in, and ſerve inſtead of Hinges for the 
Door to turn on, and in that Manner, they 
hang all the Doors in the Exft; and even in 
Palaces, as well as other Houſes: There 
were no other ſorts of Doors in the famous 
Buildings of Solomon. Thus the Houſes in 
thoſe Countries are built without Smiths a8 
well as without Carpenters; no lron-work is 
to be ſeen in their Edifices, but a Pin with 
a hole in it; and a Chain and Padlock 
to faſten the Door with z the Perſians do not 
uſe lron Locks, their Locks are made o 
Wood, and fo are their Keys, but very dif- 
ferent from ours ; for the Lock is like a lietie 
Harrow, that goes half way into a Wooden 
Staple. and the Key is a Wooden Handle, 
at the End whereof are ſome Wooden Points, 
alſo ſet, which they thruſt in at the top ot 


' 5 Staple; and with them lift up the little 
=? Harrow. 
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Harrow. There is no Lead us d, neither in 
the Building of the -Houſes, every thing, 
and even the Spouts being made of Wood. 
The Saſhes are made either of Squares of 
Glaſs, or of Oil'd Cloth, Painted, and very 
fine and tranſparent. I forgot to tell you, 
that they make in the thick Walls, as bas 
been ſaid, Niches a Foot deep, which ſerve 
asShells and Cupboards ; they are contriv'd 
in ſeveral Shapes; and Painted afterwards of 
the Colour of the Wall ; they are very con- 
venient to ſet either Flower Pots, Perfum- 
ing Pots, Books, or any ſuch like Things 
-on them. i e 
As I have juſt now deſcribed the Per an 
Buildings, it may eaſily be inferr'd, that they 
are not ſubject to Fire; the Perſſan have no 
Apprehenſion of it, and if it catches / any 
where, which happens very ſeldom, it can 
but at the worſt, conſume what is in the 
ſame Room ; they are ſure; that it will go 
No further; and will be put out; but then 
on the other Hand, thoſe Houſes are much 
troubled with Water, and if it ſhould ſoak 
but three Days in a Foundation, it would 
cauſe it to tumble ; ſo that to take all the 
Forts in the Country, one would need but 
overflow them for a Week ; but that is no 
eaſy Matter in that Country, where the Wa- 
ter is ſcarce, and where the Rivers may be 
turn'd in an Inſtant out of their natural Chan- 
nels therefore tis upon that Account, — 
| the 
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the Per fans are very cateful of their Tet 
ces or Coverings of the Hotifes, 'as the chict 
Part, whereon depends their Preſervationt, 
Their Care about them, is to keep alway 
the Rain-· Spouts clear, at the bottom, aud to 
ſweep the Snow off of the Terrace, when it 
falls very thick. Tis a' Sport for the Mob 
to throw the Snow off of the Houſes, and 
they run up chearfully to the Houſe-top. 
The young Men of the Ward go up into all , 
the Terraces, one after another, and clear 
them in a Moment; and to encourage them 
the more to it, the Mofick waits on them, all 
the time. The Bricklayers work with a 
of a Tone, and what's Remarkable in their 
work is, that when they hand the Tiles or 
Bricks to one another they put on Gloves, 
that they may not ſully the Bricks with the 
Sweat of their Hands. I muſtnot forget to tell 
you alſo, that they ſtrey Sale on the Beams, 
Rafters, Cieling, and other Pieces of bind 
ber, to keep the Worms from them. 
The Houſes laſt as long as they are 
ſed to repair them, the dry and clear Ni 
contributing to their Preſervation; but as 
have obſerv'd elſewhere, the Se e 
like their Parents Houſes, they love to band 
ſome fit for themſelves, which is very ra. 
tional; for, as they ſay, there is the ſume 
difference, between building a Houſe fir fer 
one's Family, or taking one ready built; as 
between making oneſelf a Suit of Cloaths, r 
buying one ready made. _ The ] 


* 
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The Reaſon of it is perhaps, 


8 they 
build very cheap;; for they 7 ball as it were, 
a Houſe, with what is taken out of the 
Foundation; and the Poor People, who can 


5 make Shift with the Shell of the Houſe on- 


Iy, have ſoon /finiſh'd it. The Perſan⸗ 


+ 9 7 
* f 


Rate their Houſes — to the ; height 


and thickneſs of the Walls, which they 
meaſure by the Yard, as they doStuffs. The 
King has no Right in the Sale of Houſes, 
but the Surveyor, who is calld, Manar ba- 


ch, i. e. head of the Bricklayers, bath two 


per Cent. for Lots and Sales; but tis very 
ſeldom they pay him the full Sums, every 
one compounding with him according to his 


Credit or Employment. That Officer has 


alſo five per Cent. upon every Houſe the 
King orders to be built; they appraiſe them 


when they are bniſh'd, and the Surveying; 


Officer, who inſpe Qed it, receives for his 


Eee and Salary, 5 fith Part of what the 4 


Houſe coſt in Building. 


I ſball. obſerve. three Things: more, con- 


rning the Perſian Buildings; The Firſt i is, 
| at they Line the Walls with Earthen Tiles, 
ag the Butch do their Chimneys ; The Se- 


md. i is, that in the Country, ſeveral of 


their Doors are made of one large Stone, 


turning upon its Hinges, like the Wooden 


ones 3 The Third is, that the Perfior Houſes 


of Ours. J ai Art! 50 


Ga very. Ale in err in Compari- 
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They | reckoi 3 they Build, N 6 
third Part of the Charge goes for Brick: 
. another third Part for f Me, And rhe.laf 
third Part, for Wood-york, inclaing the 
Doors and Windows. oo 

The Perfians baye but indiffcterit Cirpdn- 
ters; the Reaſon of it is, becauſe, 1 
ittle Wood” there, is 1 " Perf, fa; and 3 
_ hittle Timber they commonly uſe. in. [* 
ing; tis not fo with the Joyners; chey 5 
very skilful, and very ingenious in compo» 
ſing all forts of Tnlaid-wark.and Welte 
work, and they make noble Ceilings ibs 
" Kind: ; they fit them all on the rang 
when they are done, they raiſethem.npdgy 
the top of the Building, on the Coluthn 
that are to beat them up: 1 have teen 
whole gpe of fourſcgte Foot Diameter, 
rear d up, with the help of a Machine, he 
che Draught 1 prefenc'you with'o 
other fide, not knowing whether our 
pean Workinen have any ſuch. the 5 7 
uſe no other, and they raiſe every thil 
with a Pully; z they make alſo Lattices-; 
Rails very well. The Joyners fic..on t 
Ground at their Work, their Plains are io 
like ours, for they thruſt the Shavingz ont 
the Sides, and not out of the Top, whit 
_ ſeems to be a more expeditigus way z 5 
ordinary Wood is a white very ſoft, 
and without Knots; atid cherefore, ve RT 
70 be E ur bade an _ 
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Wood, that: comes out of DEAE in lon 
2 like the Norway Deal Bos OR 18 
Not knowing very; 44 wha t Met od, to 1 
ſet the other Trades in, Wen ivideth em 
into two Claſſes. The” Grſt, of thoſe. 185 
the Perſcans underſtand beſt, andtheother of 


5 thoſe they underſtandleaft. . > + 


ae ee ane of the Mechanick Arts 
FR: arc beſt vers d 1 in; they do. all forts of. 
roidery very well, eſpecially. the Gold 
d Silver Embroidery, | e on Cloth, 
90 or Leather. They exceed us in that 5 


Art, and the Twrbs likewiſe, whoſe Stitching 
5 d Embroidery on Leather we ſo much ad- 
5 Their Leather Seams, as well as thoſe 


ehe; among the, reſt, is ſo 
fmooth and. ſo neat, that you would take it 
for Embroidery. Their Leather. Pails are 
alſo very well ſewed, tho' with Thong gb of 


Sheep: Ain very indifferently Tann d. 15. 


Sold and Silver Thread they uſe, 1 1s ſo well 
twilted, | that they would take it for Wir 
when tis wrought, the Silk not. appearing 


e leaſt. 
12 Ename]. {2H or (hide Ware, 
1275 call it, is likewiſe. one ol the curioi 4 
ne ere they 5 9 it all over Per- 

t Chirac, the. Metro · 


The fineſt | is made 
| 25 of Perſſa at Metched, the Capital of 


Ariana; 3 at Nd and Kirmas in Carawar 
wie, and eſpecially in a Village of Carama: 


die call'd Zed, The Earth whereof. 


#79; © 


uk Ware is made, is pure Enamel, both 


within”: 
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within and Without, like the Chime Ward; 
The Grain of it is as lige and tranſparent᷑ 
that is; "whereby it happens that oe i- 
ten derei ved in that Earthen Ware! and that 
one cannot diſtinguiſh it from Chica Wars: 
Nay, you meet ſometimes witli ſome Pha 
Wire an exiceeds' the China Wave," ſo Bedit- 
tiful and lively is the Varniſh of it: 1 
ſtill of themew China' Wire, and hot 
old. Tr'ths Tear 1666, an Fwibilfadd 
the Dutch Company, called Habem de® 
reſſe, having brought the Kiög . — 
a great many valuable things, and arhidhgft 
the feſt, fr and fifty pieces of old" O 
Ware: the King, as ſoon 38 he ſaw tt began 
to Smile, and ask'd ſeorhfally,>whit i 5 
They ny that the Hue mi that 
Mare witk the China Ware: and wee: 
= 8 Tis — tha t [the _ 
ave" improved themſe ves much in Pera, in 
the way of making Earthin Ware,” 700 | 
they would make it ſtil Better had they i th 
ſame clear Water, and the fame clear A 
they havè in "Perſia: The $kilfol Werkmen 
in Eumel Ware, aſcribe to the Water che 
glofs of the Colour, 4s has beef een 
obſerved, and ſay, that there are ſdme WI 
— that diſlolve the Colours and male them 
1 5 whereas there àre others t Hat Ff 
and fix chem. The e e 5 
9 an Pottefs calletꝭ — 2 *or EA 
I make def} 
Tiles paimed ufd ett out n 
Ne! | U 2 Mo- 


= Vare is Fire proof; ſo that they, not only 
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Moreth Worb. Indeed notbing can be fron 
livelier and brighter in that Kind, or drawn 
finer and more regular. The Perfien Earthen 


boil Water in it without breaking, but they 
even make Pilo: Pots of them. "I is bard 
enough alſo to make Mortars to grind-Co- 
Jours and other Materials in;- and Bullet- 
Molds. The Matter of that fine Enamel is 
Slaſs, and little River Pebbles pounded very 
ſmall, together with a little Mouſd mixed 
with them. There is no Earthen Ware made 
in the Iv»dies ; all that is uſed there, is Im- 
ported either from Perſia, Japan, or Chins. 
and, other Kingdoms between China and 
Pegs. There is a Story that the Potters of 
the Town of Tad in Caramamnia, ſent once, 
by. way of Chalenge, to the Potters of 
Thehen, an Earthen. Diſh that held twelve 
Pound weight of Water, and weigbed it 
ll but a 1 and the Potters of I/ 
an ſent them heck) 2 Diſh of the ſame 
Peau and form, which held but a Drachm 
of Water, and weighd twelve Pound 
weight. Thereare ſome Tradeſmen i in Per- 
fe whoſe Employment is to mend Earthen 
Mare and Glaſs, they join the Pieces toge - 
ther, and ſew them with very ſmall, Tin 
Wire, and rub the ſeam over with a kind of 
Chalk or ſmal Lime: A Diſh ſo mended. 
halde: Water as well as before, 2 4 IF Is 
The Gold Wire- Drawers and Tires Twi 
fer are very: r Warkmen. ry | 
6 raw 
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and of a Seed called in Perſſas; Tuc 


* 


draw an logot, weigbing à àſeſral, or 
Drachm, nine hundred Gsezet, or Furfun 


Ells long, each Gzezs being ſive and thirty 
Inches ſong. Their Tools af ſeveral ſizes, 


are like our Mire drawing Irons: they wi 
on Bobins and Drums, and buy at the Mint, 
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the ſmall Wire of the bigneſs of a Pin: Their 


Thread is the beſt and the ſmootheſt that 
can be i 


give it that lively and laſting Colour, is to 
guild the Wire very ſine and very thick. 
Il muſt bring in next the Tanning of Hades, 
eſpecially that of Shegreen and of all ſorts 
of Turtey Leather: Abundance of it is made 
in Perſſa, and is ex ported to the Iudise, to 
Turi, and to other neighbouring King- 
doms. Sbagreen is made of an Aſſes Rump, 


Cacbiniʒ i. e. Seed of Casbin, which is black, 
hard, and bigger than the Muſtard:feed; 
which they. uſe for want of the Carin Sect; 
The ſame Perſſan Word ſignifies Egg and 
Seed, becauſe the Egg and the Seed are, 
as it were the ſame thing. The Name of 
Gbagreen, whereby we call all thoſe rough 
Hide, comes without doubt, from the Perffun 


Word Sugri, i. e. Buttocks. They call by that 
Name the Rump of any Beaſt they ride on: 
And they give that Name to that ſort of Hide, 


becauſe it is made of an Aſſes Rump, as J 


have ſaid. The Tanners dreſs courſe Hides, 


and dreſs them with Lime. Theyuſe no Bark, 


but uſe Salt and Galls inſtead of its and 


u 3 thats 


magined. All the Art they uſe to 
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thats enough in their Counry,the Air being | 
hot and dry. n Sth om. 
Tie Tosswle, Trade is alſo one of che 
Mechanick Atts, which the Pexfions under: 
ſtand very well { They have no Frame for 
Taibing/ as we have thei way conſiſts 
only in a Trendle, to which they faſten 
whatever they iutend to Turn, 4 Theng 
that goes twice roumd the Trendle, and 
whichta Boy holds with both Hands; pul- 
ling now one end of it, then another end, 
turns the Piece about. But when they have 
but ſmall Pieces to Turn, the Workman 
needs no help, for with one Hand be ſtirs 
the Axis with a Bow, and with the other 
Hand he holds the piece of Wood. They 
uſe nd Wimbles as we do, but they uſe 
Gimblets of ſeveral Sizes, which are inſtead 
of them, and which they turn with the ſume 
Inſtrument as they do Wood; Tis a piece 
of Iron flat and ſhuarp at the End, ſhaped 
like a Rib, that it — better, hatred 
in a round Handle filled with Lead to make 
it-weighty, about which they put a Strop 
that goes quite round it, they hold faſt. the 
Gimblet with the Left Hand, on the piece 
of Wood they intend to bore, and turn it 
with the Right Hand. That is their Mecha- 
nick way of Turning and Boring They 
Ay on Lacker very neatly ;; the violent Mo- 


tion of the turning Inſtrument melting it 


4 fir 4 1 


without: the — 5 of ite: _ U it 
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Sith a Pam ede Stick; becguſe that Wood 
is porous, and"then with a of courſe ; 
Cloth and à little Oil, they" ive-s wönder 
ful Luſtte tõ tlieir Work, 'which-never goes 
off: That Lacker likewiſe is never 2 
to ſcaling. Among other things, they male 
Childrens Cradles extraordinary well. They 
turn Metals as well as Wosd; but they are 
very far from attaining to che Skill ot 
Workmen. They have broug bt ſeber 
times to Perſſa int the Tydiec, age: of the 
curious Ivory works turned with an exqq 
fite Nicety'; but becauſe they were of 10 
iſe, and fit only to draw Admiration fd 
Reſpec on —— they made nb 
accoutit of them. The Orientalifts are tot 
Nice enough to apply their Minds to 7 
Jogenuity we admire in them, far from it, 
they valde it very lietle by reaſon oft 
Unuſefulneſs of the Work. Moreover, the 
N Turners, are unskilfd in the 
of an Oval; "tis Figure, the working where: 
-of they are "utterly unacquainted with. 7 -© 
© Next to the Turners I ſet the Timbers and 
Daumen, who work very "neatly in that 
Cobntry, both with the Hammer, File, and 
turtring Inſtrument ; Our Sitverſmith 

Work better than thoſe Tinkers; the Reaſon 
of it, 1 think, is becauſe the Table Utenfils 
and Kiechin Impſenients a are cotnftionly made 
of Copper; they ue no Iron,” Braz, her 
Peper! in cheir TY Utenfils; chey'are 
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do tie 
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all of tinn d.Copper 3 their Tin · work is wood 
white, and as neat as Silver: The Exgliſb 
Peter is not ſo bright: Tis true, they are 
cced every ſin or eight Months, to Tin it 
over again, but then it is done very quick 
and very cheap, a Plate being Tino'd 4 both 
within and without for a Penuy Charge, 
and. the reſt in proportion: They —— 
a very different way from our Workmen, 
Ich They boil the Untenſil in grey Kalt, 
hen give it the Prentice to ſcower with 
Sand, which he does with his bare Feet 
Raiding on it, and turning it this way and 
at, way, till it be very clean. Then they 
5 ſet it a heating on a Charcoal Fire, with 
the hollow fide. to the Fire, and when the 
Untenſil begings to be red hot, the Work- 
an with one band takes hold of the 
Hecht with a pair of Pincers, and with the 
other Hand takes a little ſine Cotton well 
beaten, which he dips in Sal: Armoniack, 
and rubs the Veſſel — with it ; after that 
be takes a ſmall Ingot of fige Pewter, and 
holds it faſt againſt the bottom of the Uten - 
fil, to melt it upon it, and ſpreads the Pew- 
ter all over with the Cotton, cover d over 


* with Salt Armaniact; and when the Piece 


Is Tinn d over, he throws it into cold Wa- 
tet, from whence it comes out as y bite and 
.as. bright as burniſh d Silver. "The Salt Ar- 
*onigeh, which they uſe in tioning, is pu- 
Tilief over the Fire wh ſome. Water, which f 


8. MEA — 


dy about that Buſineſs, and their Copper 
Furniture tinn d over, have that Advantage 
above ours, that they are ligh 
melt nor bruiſe. The Perun bave Copper 
in their Country, as I have ſaid; but they 
do not value it ſo much as the Fapaneze dr 
Swediſh Copper. I forgot to tell you that 
they have their: Pewter from the Zrdies;4As 


Tbe Gunſmiths make verr Sood Wea 
br pecially Bows: and Swords. The 25 


Bows. are the moſt valued of all the 
The Matter whereof they are made is Wood 
and Horn laid over one another, and c- 
ver d over with Sine ws, and over that with 
the skin of a Tree very ſleek and 
they Paint them afterwards, and Varniſh 
them ſo admirably well, that one may ſee 
ones ſelf in thoſe Bows,: and the colour of 
them is a8 bright as 
neſs of a Bow, as the Perffans ſay, conſiſts 


in this, vi, That a Bow be hard co bend 


till the Arrow be. half laid over it, and then 
that it be ſoft and eaſy, till the end of the 
Arrow be fixed in the String: The. Bow- 
4 23 are of twiſted Silk of aner 
fſirſt Quill; The Quivers gre made of Le. 


— — 
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they let waſte. all away till the-Salt- be:x6> 
duced to Powder. They are fingularly han- 


to Lamps, Candleſticks, and ot her caſt f iets 
the Perſſan Workmen turn them over two 
| Puppe ts with a Strap: 


s poſſible. 1 The Good- : 


wins Silk : Their 
2 with Gold or 


ter, and n r 


> : 
as 5 ' 
4 ; n 29 


__ Giwverfchacihn 


ö er pee N 
- Cimiters are wu welt Daa d, and e. 
ebed all that the Europe can do, beeauſb 
81 our Steel 18 Hdte ſs full of Vein? 
as the adus Seel, which they uſo moſt 
commonly. They have ia er Ooutitry | 
plenty vf See}; h they do er prize it 10 
muth as thats land-dufs Jeſs M tHan theirs 
yet theit $toap enger and very” brittle? 
They forge theito Bladeb cotd{1anld Hefore 
they dip rheth te rob rem with Talg: 
Oil, en Boge ach Binder chem from break: 
ing: Then they Wiper them with Vinegat 
and 'Coperas, which being of # corföding 
Nature, hegt Re Streaks Or Veins, which 
| en Damast Work 5 and that is it Hen 

which they en Damask Steel, betabſe 
- . that Town — Bo molt cſebratod Place ot 

che Mienufactre of thoſe” eurjohs"Cimerer 

Blades that were made of thlei Sree which 
was imported from the Had fE nb the Nelli 
$69; in che late Ages. The Pesfang make 
allo ver ry well/the Barrels Gf EG Afms and 
Dank them ag they 46" tHe Blades, but 
they make 9 ad cantòt 
id it: They wrt aud Oer them with 
Wheel as e ang be and Bore thern 
er ürſt. They 
make them Ante rotigafhdsthek all alôf 
fayſhg; thas we led h'6f kette Gun beſt 
wer; the Report Ahakes it, had Conti 
A ehe wives" Moterrits, the” Bullet. 
That's: che NcalOhr, that if chef 


rim. thicker 


Guns be 1 


44; . 
i p i "ow i 


thicker; they 


— ns = 
-put/to-their-Fire Arme, ate verñ 

unlike ours ; for they have no Steely tho pa 
is very faſt,” being alla of a Piet with th 
Barrel, the which moves along 4 | 
Iron Branch that comes out of tie iauſide o 
the Gun, and moves backward; that is toad 
the But End, on the Pan ibut quite contra 
to ãt z the Pands uſually no bigger chan che 
little fager Nailz without Sp Ha,⏑rZf 
and moſt Pans are rough within; Ne uF ile 
that the Prime may ſtick the hetter to it. 

they do not underſtand hom tc Mount Fire. 

Arms, and do not obſerve the Rules af Sea. 
ticks, but make the But: End ſialt and ligtie, 
which is the Reaſon that: their Cum 
Manie. 22 {2212.10 9047 $15 eien 

: The: Workmien in Iron and Steel ate ald 
very well vers d; in their Trade they Hammer © 
both Iron and sterl cold, and ſucceed ver 
well in it, with Reſpect to: feveral ſorts d 
Tools, and Inſtruments as© among others, 
Iron Plates, whereon they bake the Bread; 
cabrd, Lavatebe, — 
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and Country Ovens, which are ſhapd like 
two Semi cones, or Semiſpheres, cut thro the 
top, and faſten 4 together with great lron- 
Hacks; the Diameter of them is two Foot 
r bigbth from three to 
four Foot; there ſtick out in the Inſide of 
thoſe Cones, large Pins, about four Fingers 
long. and as —— with flat Heads, as broad 4s 
Half a Crown. When they have Occaſion 
to uſe thoſe Ovens; they overeaſt both the 
Luſide and Quifide of them. with Clay, which 
ſticks to the Naiis-head, and make as it were, 
a Wall of it, to which they tick the Bread 
thoſe Ovens are calld Terdour, as are alfo 
the common Ovens, which are of the Tame 
Shape, dug in the Ground, and like 
Pitts, round about which they ſtiek alſo 
the Bread, which is eaſily ae that ſort of 
Bread being no thicker thana Fingers breadth. 
When they intend to remove thoſe Ovens; 
they break off the Clay, and lay the two 
Semi cones on à Horſeis Back, one Part of 
gach ſide of the Horſe; the Iron and Steel 
Tools they make beſt alſo; are among otber 
Saws, which are made of Steel, as .ſmooth 
as bright as a Looking · Glaſs ; the Ra- 
Tors, which are but half as big as at the 
Handles, yet are as broad at the End, ſhave 
encellentiy well ; the Sisors, which they 
make hollow on "wha: Inſide; like Gutters, 
« ſaying; chat being ſor ſhap'd;; the Edge of i 
the two Blades Jos defer, and cuts better. 
N 
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not grow Dull, and they never Raſt. 1 
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aſſes. ate Con 


vex, ſome few are Concave, like the Burn 
ing Glaſſes. The Air being very dex in 


Perſſa, 88. l have obſerv'd i 


t Sven and. 
the brightneſs of choſe. Jain dork 


ing. Olaſſes doth 


Eaſterm People; nſe likewiſe * 
undauce of them, 


es, and even abund 


not near ſo manyn at Metal ones, Anden 
they do upon zwo Accqunts, che firſt db. 
cauſe thoſe Metal 
laſting, and do not: hreak with falling; {the -- 
ſecond. Realog its beeanſe when; che Glaſs 
Looking-Glaſles are ones unſilver d. theyyber 
come uſeleſs, the way of Silvering Glaſs be- 
ing unkgowa in all the Baſtern Parts, and che 
Quick · ſilver that is on the Backſide f he 
Looking: Glaſſescoming off ;eafier there than 


Looking · Olaſſes are more 


in Europe, by Reaſon of the great drygeſt af 
the Kit, and in the ladies quite 
by Reaſon of its great dampneſa. Te O. 


entaliſts have uſed Glaſs 


with flint Eweril, pounded to poder, ds - 


ROM having no Venetim Tripoli, or h 


little, that one mar de is, not 
e bee 8 

other Mechanick * herein 
3 5 ate pretty, ver d, — —4 
be lO 1 maki 3 
ks, wh erein their Wor 0 
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tray, 
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| mole d'thoſe: ob all othet Parts: '& 
he World. Srex kom wool mot nov 
2; The art: of JebllapBeaſts j of ſetting out 
heirs Meats very Neatly. The Perſians 
fieve;that thoſe-who exerciſe that” "Trade 
ws Poll\n&d" with the Blood they” handle; 
yer the Butebers are di br reg | 
in all the'Streeg-of Cities, and have no Med 
Shanbles as in our Countries. 'When the 
Dutchers ititend te kill a Beaſt, they carty ĩt 
04 Corner of their Shop; and there make a 
title Hole to receive the Blood bf it, then 
_ they ean quo the Beaft, taryehe Head of it 
towards Afzecu and fhemſel ve too, they cut 
the Thront ef it with Rgife, kepr for chat 
Purpofe; only: both to keep it clean, and to 
bid the Danger of cutting any forbidden 
bing er of teuehing any Uneſean Thing; 
. Night when they ſhut up Shop, theyfirew 
dle dn the Blörk whereen they cho p their 
Meat, leſt eh6 Deg; T6ald' Ick it, 1 
mate it Ufchean, & * 1 HO! * en „ee 
Tbe Art of Eapidaries he underſtah 
weflehe Grinding of ſoft Stones, 3 
dhe Guttihg of them. The Perus Lapidaries 
make theif Wheels of two Par̃ts of Enveril; 
md one Part f Live: They find, that there 
Asa great deal of Care re wife@ih mel ig the 


3 


Refs; for the” Cömpomtiom milſt be ex- 
evdordiadry\ ar work'd töpether, 
allowed Rich a due Proportion of Heat, that 


 Clitfinimefs, which they call ive? PE. 
0 Milk 


Milk or Came bende Aris lips 

thoſe Wheels haſted oh route 1 

4 Bow which they hold au She If a0 3 
the Stone in che other It i W e 

very ſtraight e A 
1 the cutting 


which they ſtrem Caleited PE 


they have Perſian 
is Of a very diffetent Natafe : for the ** 


been more improved in Pong tha fs Exrope, 


1 table the Jh W6Sd; 
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cheap; hben they — jo i, 
nien | ſor: re 35 5 | 
another: Which/inade 'with' re 52 0 Wow, ol 


Tripaly. The Seat Eugra vets a he ] 
and a very'{ma}l'Copj W heel: with Eme 
and Incas E merit, I 


Emeril grinds better, the ſialic?” it , an 


the other is quite n A 
The Artcof Dying, wh ſeems: bs 


their Colours: being much Toy : 
bright, and not Jing aso 4 
Honour of it is not ſo'imuthts ebe 
their Art, as to thelt Air-and Qithate, * 
being dry and clear; eauſesthe Liyeliti 
the Colours, as alſo to the Strength "of The . 
Dying Ingredients, which: growing mot 
them inthe-Country, are feet wh 'they.are 
Green, and full df Sap. Tl 4. 
Printing Colours are ike Bol För red Eart 

the Nanda „or Oppopon2;* [which are t 
common Ingredients te ge th * 


Woods which is Impor 
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ö 
vſe moreover. in Dying, ſeveral Herbs, 


The 
and Simples of their own'; Growth, and 
Gums, and Skins of Trees, and Fruits, and of: 
Walnuts, and Pomgranats; and the Juice of 
Lemon; the Lepis Lexzali, which they call 
Lagiverd, from whence. comes the Frebeb 


| Word, Aare, is got in their Neighbour- 
. in the Country of the Tutbecks, but 
Peri is the general Store houſe for it. 
be Miſtery of Shaving, which they are 
perfect Maſters of 5 they ſhave with a won 
derful, Dexterity, you can ſcarce feel them, 
_ eſpecially when they ſhave your Head; they 
begin at the Top; and draw the Razor down - 
wards, as if they only run it over your Head, 
and your Head is ſhaved in a Moment; but 
| before they ſet the Razor to it, they rub it 
4X .  @ great while, then. they wet it; tis in my 
= Opinion, that Jong Friction that Facilitates 
. the ſhaving, ſo that tis ſcarce felt ; they uſe 
no: hot Water for ſhaving, but cold, and ſet 
no Baſon under your Chin; their Baſon is a 
ap, no bigger than a Parrot Cup; they 
Wet, their Hands in the Water that's in it, 
then wet the Face with it z they are like- 
wile very cleanly in their Trade; for when 
they ſhave. the | Head, they throw all the 
Hair into one Place; they wipe the Razor 
on the Hair unſhaved, ſo they never uſe a 
Lazor Cloth, and never wipe it but witn 
their Finger: I am perſwaded, * 


„ 
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Boch of his Hands and Feet, wich a ſharp 
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and d ryneſs, of the Climate are a great help tꝰ 


the Barbers in ſhaving: Tis their way after 
they have ſhaved one to cut alſo the Nails, 


tron, like that Inſtrument; which tlie Chirur- 
0 call a Fleam; then they draw your 

ingers and Arms, and handle your Head, 
and your Body, eſpecially your Shoulders, 


to lee, as it were, if every Limb be in its 


right Place, which affords much Eaſe and 
Pleaſure ; the Barbers go every Mornin 
their Cuſtomers, to hold the Glaſs beſoꝶ 


them, which is commonly four Inches Dia- 


meter, with a Handle to it, they are not 


paid for that, but when they ſhave the Fuce 
and Head, they have three or four Pence 


given them; ; thoſe who give them ive Pence 


pay them Nobl - | dn - 


>The Art of Standifſh- akiogs they make 
their common Standiſhes {ix Inches long, and 
two Inches both broad and high, of? the 


thickneſs of a'Teſter, one Piece within ano-— 


ther, like a Cheſt of Drawers, they \ mike 
them i in an Jron Mould, with Sheets of Pa- 
per paſted'over one another, rubbing the aſt 
Sheet with Mutton Suet, and laying over it 
à curious Varniſh; that is 4 Fence's aint 


Rain; the Inſide of the Standiſh is'lined with 
Leather, which makes it a* ſolid Body: a8 


Hard, and harder than Wood: The Paſſe 
they uſe is not made of Flower, but of” 7a 
Root, beaten r call'd, Senabön it 

26 X is 


am y, and ſticks wonderful faſt 


neatly, and cut Cloaths ſo exactly, that they 
ſiet without the leaſt Wrinkle': As for the 
Sowing Part, they exceed us certainly, none 
can be made finer, or more even : they ſel 
dom ſow the Outſide of the Cloth as we do, 
but the Inſide, and their moſt common Seam 
3s what we call the Back- ſtitch ; they make 
Carpets, Cuſhions, Door- bacon and other 
Felt Furniture, like Garden Knots, and Mo» 
ſaick Work, repreſenting what they pleaſe, 
_ and all of it ſo neatly ſowed, that you: would 
think the Figures are Painted, tho tis all 
of it but Patch d- Work ; the Seam of them is 
not ſeen if you look at it never ſo near they 
are drawn ſo curibuſly fine. 
Thoſe are the Arts Ar Trades which the 
Perſians underſtand tolerably well : Thoſe 
they do not underſtand are as follows. 


The Art of Glaſs-making- ; there ate 


GlaſsHouſesall over Ferfe, but moſt of the 
Glaſs is fall of Flaws, and Bladders, and is 


the Fire laſts but three or four Days, and 
that their Dereare, as they call it, which is 


/ 
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is bruiſed between two Grinding Stones, 2 
the Corn is, but is no Gner than Saw-Duſt, | 
they dilate it in cold Water, Win 


The Taylors Trade ; they work very 


> 2 CD 4 a ee & as a— . rn _” 


'Greyiſh, upon the Account doubtleſs, | that - 


. fort of a Broom, which they uſe to make 
It, doth not bear heat ſo well as ours. The 
cal Ge is the ſineſt in the . 


* 
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der of aba, on the contrary, is the ſor. 
rieft, becauſe it is only 'Glaſs melted again; 


they make it common y in Spring. They do 


not underſtand to Silver their Glaſs over, as1 
have obſervdalraady ; therefore their Glaſs 
Looking Glaſſes, I, Saſh-Glaſs, and their 
Snuff. Bottles are brought to them from 145 
vice. Moreover, the Art of Glafs-maki 

brough 


taught it at Chiras, for the Sum of fifty 
Crowns. Had not I been certainly infor- 


| med of the Matter, I ſhould have thug ; 
or 


they had been beholden to the Portuguexe 
their Skill, in ſo noble and ſo oſefol an At 1 
Lought not to forget to acquaint you wi 
the Perſſan Art of Sowing Glaſs together 
very ingeniouſly, as 1 have hinted above; 
for provided the Pieces be vor ſmaller. fd 
ones Nail, they ſow them together with 
Wyre, and rub the Seam over with a * hite 
Lead. or with calcined Lime, mix d wi 
the Whites of Eggs, which hinders the W 2 
ter from ſoaking thro. © * 
| Among their Sentences, there is a Go 
one. relating to the ingenious piece of Wo 
juſt mentioned: If broken 55 4 'be reflored 
again, how much more may Man be reſtored 
agarn after bis Dj iſſolution i in 1 © rave > 
Paper making, which is 'perfordrd vet 
rudely in Perſia, becauſe they uſe nothing 
bar Calico, either Dyed or Paimed ; there- 


> | tore 


— A} 


| t into Perſa, within theſe fout ig 
| Years, A Beggarly and Covetous alien 


3 
4 
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fore their paper is browniſh, foul, ragged, 
and over · limber; they uſe; a great. deal of 
Zuropean Paper alter they have prepared it, 
ut they fetch ſome from little Tartary, 
40 Fe they prefer before it ; they prepare 
their Paper with a little Sap, which they 
rub over it, then they ſmooth it with a ſleek 
Stone, to the intent their 10 TOA run more 
freely. g 
The Trook makers Work is likewiſe p 
form d very Slovenly; z their Trunks, 2 por- 
ſtand on four Feet of white Wood, are very 
light, and are overlaid with black Kine 
both within and without, the Fore- Part of 
them is adorn'd with Figures, cut out in Lea- 
ther of ſeyeral Colours; they put them in 
| "Sacks of Goats Hair , the bottom! whereof is 
lin'd with Leather, and ſo load; their 19 
ſes eaſily with them. All their Trunks are 
Padlock Trubks, for they have no other 
Locks. 
The Book-binders work os very "RM 
"fly, and one thing you'll hardly believe, is, 
"that they cannot make a Book Cover all of 
one Piece; they make it of two pieces, 
Paſted together on the Back of the Book, 
which i is always flat, becauſe they know not 
bow to make it round; and altho' they 
paſt thoſe two Pieces very neatly,. yet the 
Patching apprare plain in time. | | 
The Perſian Soap is made with Matton- 
Suet, and the Aſhes of ſtrong Herbs; 7 
Ott 
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ſoft and coſe, not Wbiten d well, büt it. is 
very cheap. © The Perfans ſend into Turkey: 
for ſome, and eſpecially to Aleppo, where! 
the beſt in all the Eaſtern Parts is made and 
may be in all the World, being white, fine, 
and much harder than that of Europe, which 
muſt be imputed to the goodneſs of the 
Aſhes of Aleppo, where all the Europeans 
ſtock themſelves with them, to make Soap. 
Thoſe Alhes are made of a ſort of ' Plant} 


that grows in the Deſarts, and in Sand wand - 


dry Places; they burn it in Syria and Ege, 
under tbeir Baths. Aſhes mixed with Lime 
and Olive Oil, is the Compoſition whereof 
Soap is made; Oil is alſo very good, and 
very Plentiful at Aleppo: The Perſſan Soap 
is not made with Oil, but with Beef, Mutton, 
and Goat Suet. They do not uſe ſo much 


Soap in Perſſa by far, as they do in Eur, 


for ſeveral Reaſons, and among others be. 
cauſe moſt of their Linnen is Dy d, and is 
made of Silk, ſuch as Shirts, Drawers; Hand 
kerchiefs ; becauſe there is no Linnen but 
Calico, which is waſhed in cold Water; and 
becauſe the Air, and the Sun, and cold W] 
ter perform a waſh without much Soap, and 
much trouble; they rub the Linnen a little, 
then ſpread it on the Graſs, and Water it 
every quarter of an Hour, for near four 
Hours. tim̃e, according as the Sun ſhines hot, 
which makes it whiter than Snow. I have 
kept for ten Years Linnen waſh'd in the Iz 
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dies with cold Water, and without Soape 
and when: we fat our Linnen by it, we found 
that Eurogeais Linnen look d but dark and 
| brown in compatiſon of it; and one may 
judge bow much of its whiteneſs it had loſt 
with lying ſo long in a Trunk. 
The Goldſmiths Ttade, that curious Art, 
008 ſpread Abroad, is very little under 
flood by the Prrſian tz they know nothing of 
Enamelling, NN — beſt is the Fill. 
green - work, t ngrave pretty well, ef- 
perially Emboſs d- work. and make Stone- 
Rings %lerably z thoſe are the particu- 
lar I they are belt Skill d in, in tbat 


A to the Watch. making Trade, it is nin 
unknown among the Perſians. | When I was 
there, they had but three or four European 
Watch-makers: I gueſs d the Reaſon of i it to 
be this, viz, their living in a Climate where 
the Days are not ſo different in their length, 
arid where the Air is always Clear and Se- 
rene, they can gueſs by the Sun at the Time 

of the Day, without the help of- n 
tar uſe no Sandials neither. ö | 
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Workmen have Reels, Spindles, and Wind- 
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LI ing Difcours'd of the Mechanick 
Arts of the Perſcans, I muſt treat at 
the ſame time of their Manufu@wres. They. 
have very good ones in Coston, in Goats and 


Cemel; Hair, in Taru, and eſpecially in Al, 


it being a plentiful and common C 


in Perſe; the Natives have addicted them-. 
ſelves particularly to che well- working of 1 


of it ; | 
and. ths the thing they ors deb oHF I GS. - 
in wbich they have the moſt confiderable 
Manufactures of all their Country. Their 


ing-wheels, to wind Silk on, yery much like 
ours. They keep their raw and unwrought 
Silks in damp Places, which they water ſomes - 

times to continue the weight of them, becauſe 
they fell it by weight; and for the ſame 
Reaſon, they keep that which is wound up 
in Leathern Bags. I ſhall paſs by ſeyeral 
ſorts of Stuffs of all Silk, ſuch as Tatketjes, 
Tabbies, Sattins, Turbants, Saſhes, Handker- 
kiefs, and Silk-Stuffs mixed with Cotton- 
Thread, or with Camel or Goats- hair, which 
are made all over Perſie, I ſhall only f |; 

of their Brocade. They call Brocade Gere. 9 
haft, i. e. Gold Tiflue. There is the ſingle _ 

WW X 4 Brocade 
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- Brocade, whereof there are a hundred Sorts 
and the double Brocade, which is called 
D'ouroge, i. e. with two Faces, becauſe it had 
no wrong ſide, and the Machmel) Zerbafe, 
or Gold Velvet. -They make Gold Brocades 

which coſt fifty ED the Gzeze or Ell, 
which being two Foot and half a Quarter 

long by the French Meaſure, comes to about 
thirty Crowns the Inch, or eleven hundred 
Crowns the Ell. No part of the World af. 
fords ſo dear a Silk. They employ fix Men 
together about the Loom to make it, who 
uſe about thirty ſeveral Shuttles to weave it, 
whereas they commonly uſe but two. Not- 
withſtanding the extraordinary rate of that 
Precious Brociie,” the Workmen employ'd 
in ie, do not earn above fifteen or fixteen 
Pence a Day at it, and can make but the 

thickneſs of a Half crown Piece of it. Thoſe 
dear Brocades are bought for. Curtains and 
Door: Hangings, which are generally uſed, 
and are the moſt common Furniture of a 
H6aſe; and for Cuſhions. The Gold Velvet 
that's wrought in Perſia is very charming, 
eſpecially the curl'd Velvet, and all thoſe rich 
_ Stuffs; have that admirable Property, that 
they Jaſt for Ever as it were, and the Gold 


and Silver does not wear off whilſt the Work 


laſts, and keeps ſtill its Colour and bright- 
neſs! 'Tis true the Silver tarniſhes at length, _ 
after twenty or thirty Years ; yet then it 
doth not Wet on whit I think ought yo 
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be imputed! to the clearneſs of the Air, a 
much as to the goodneſs of the Work. The: 
_ fineſt Looms for thoſe Stoffs, are at Naw. 
at Caſban, and likewiſe at Iſpaban; thoſe for 
Carpets are in the Province of Kirwan, and” 
eſpecially at Siſtan. Thoſe are the Carpets 
we commonly call in Europe, Turi Carpets,” 
becauſe they brought thiem-clrdogh Turks: 
before they: — 4 with the Perſfans er che” 
Ocean. Tbe Perſſant Rule to know __ 
Carpets, and to Rate them by, is CY 
their Thumb on the edge of the Carpet aud 
to tell the Threads, in a Thumb's breadth, 
for the more there are, the dearer the Work 
is: The moſt Threads there are in an Inch 
breadth is fourteen or fifteen. een 
Tbe Camel hair Stuffs are wick efpect-' 
ally at Tezd, and at Kirmin:in'Caramenis:' 
They call that Came wookFeftich; and alſo 
24 it is almoſt as fine as Bea ver- woc, 
extraordinary ſoſt and ſmooth in'one's Hand). 
but they can make nothing that's ſubſtantial 
or ſtrong with it. There are alſo\Camlere} 
Stamines, and Silk and Worſted Dragget#! 
made in theſe Towns. In the Coonmprot 
Morgan they make the coarſe and thick _ 
ges for rhe:Common: Neat to „n 
The beſt Goat hair Stuffs: are woven in 
Batz they are like Barracan ; but the 
fineſt are TY along the Perſſan Gulf at Don- 
rack, From thence come thoſe ſort of Man- 
ties called Habbe, which are —_— with 
4 eeves 
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Sleeves no longer than a Jacket Sleeve, and 
all of a Piece, without any Scam; ſome of 
them are very ſine, and commonly 2 
The Perſſan do not underſtand to make- 
Cloth, but they make very fine and very 
light Felt Tufts, that are warmer than Cloth, 
and are a better fence againſt Rainz they work 
the Wool of it as the Hatters dothe Cony- 
wol, and make of it Cloaks for rainy Wea- 
ther for the Mobb: they uſe it inſtead of 
oiled. Cloth: They ſpread it over Floors, 


# -— 


the Carpets, to lie the ſofter 
on them, or under them, fo keep them n 
the Damp. 
, make alſo Calico Cloth very reaſo- 
nable; but they make none fine,” becauſe 
they have it cheaper out of the Indies than 
they can make it. They call that Cloth 
Kerber, as if one ſhould ſay, 'Afs's Webb; 
From that Word came probably; the Word 
| Carhafſor, and the Word Carlaſius, uſed by 
the eebs and Latins, to ſignify coarſe 
Linnen Cloth. They underſtand alſo the 
painting of Linnen, but not ſo well as the 
1:dians, becauſe they buy in the Jodie the 
ſineſt painted .f ſo theap, that they 
would get nothing by im Ives. 
in that Manufacture. A work they under- 
ſtand very well is overlaying with Gold and 
Silver Linnen Cloth, Taffety, and Sattin; they 
do it with Moulds, and repreſent on 
: * they pleaſe, viz. Letters, Flowers, 


Fi- 


of )f the Commerce, 


mee; and they Stamp them fo nes 
that you would think tis Gold or 95 


Embroidery. They print with Oum Water. 

They make alſo Matts and Owier hapd 
Baskets, which fold together, or rot 
very neatly. There can be no finer M 
ſeen than theirs. The beſt Manufa@ore is 
at Siſton, becauſe the Raſhes axe Girl brooght 
thicher. Thoſe Ruf rom in Fens nol] 


Of #he Commerce or Trade; 20 2 70 t 
reer an Meaſures, d C. * 
PRading h a very be a 
in the "Eft, as being the” beſt” of 

7 that have an  Stabitiey and are not ſo 
liable to change. Tis not to be won- 
der'd at, for it cannot be otherwiſe in 
Kingdoms, where on the one Hand there 
is no Title of Nobility, and therefore — | 
tie Authority a 3 — nd 
— — Hand, the — 1 
vernment being altogether De ſpotick and 
Arbitrary, the Authority annexed to Places 
and Employments cannot laſt longer than 
the Employ ments themſelves, which are like- 


wits — or which * 1 
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is much ſet by in that part of the World, as 
a laſting and independent Station. Another 
Reaſon why it ia valu d is, becauſe the No- 
hlemen proſeſs ĩt, and the Kings alſo ; they 
have their Deputies as the Merchants have, 
and under the ſame: Denomination: They 
have moſt of them their Trading Ships, and 
their Store-Houſe. The King of Perſia, for: 
| Inſtance, ſells and to the Neigbbour-: 
ing Kingdoms, Silk, Brocades, and other 
rich Goods, Carpets and Precious Stones. 
The Name of Merchant, is a Name much 
reſpected in the Eaſt, and is not allowed to 
Sbop keepers or Dealers in trifling Goods; 
nor to thoſe who Trade not in foreign Coun- 
tries: Tis allow dr only to ſuch as employ 
Deputies or Factors in the remoteſt Coun- 
tries: And thoſe Men are ſometimes rais d 
taolbe higheſt Ranks, and are uſually e- 
ployed in Embaſſies. There are Merchants 
in Perſa who have Deputies in all parts ol 
the World: And when thoſe Deputies are 
returnad Home, they wait on their Maſter; 
under no better Denomination than that of 
a Servant, ſtanding ap; always before them, 
And Waieing at Table, tho ſome of thoſe; | 
Deputiet are worth above threeſcore thou- 
ind Srowus. In the Jodie the Laws are 
fill. more favoutable ta Traders, for tho 
they are much more numerous than in Per- 
Has itbey are nevertheleſs more ſet by. The: 
Reaſon of this additional Reſped, is, he- 
8 


cauſe 
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cauſe in the.Baſt; Traders are Sacred Perſons, - 
_ who are never moleſted even in time of 
War z and are allowed a free Paſſage, they 
and their Effects, through the middle of 
Armies: Tis upom their account eſpecially 
that the Roads are ſo ſafe all over A, and 
eſpecially in Pens The Perſant call a 
der Sauflaguer, ie Gain - Mo nge. 
be Eaſtern Merchants affect Grandure i in 
"Trading, notwithſtanding they ſend their De- 
puties into all Parts, and ſtay at Home-them- 
 ſelves,as in the Center of their grand Concernʒ 
they make no Bargains themſelvesdirecly. 
there is no publick place of Exchange in their 
Towns; the Trade is carried on by Stock- 
| jobbers, who ars the ſubtileſt the cunningeſt, 
the ſlyeſt, the complaiſanteſt, the patienteſt, 
and the moſt intriguing Men of the whole 
Society, having a valuable and inſinuating 
Tongue beyond Expreſſion: They ate cal- 
| Jed Delal, which * — to Great Talkers, 
that Word being of a contrary Signification 
to Lal, i. e. Dumb. The;Mabometens have 
4 Proverb alluding to the Name of thaſe 
Men, viz. That at the laſt Day, Delal Lal, 
the Stock · jobbers, or Talkers, will be Dumb; 
intimating that they will have nothing: to 
ſay for themſelves. Tis very curious to 
ſee them make Bargains: After they have 
Argued and Diſcourſed a, while — * the _ 
Seller, and commonly at his own Houſe, 
nd agree with their Fingers about the 
1 Price: 
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Wige: They take hold of one another: 
righe Hand 1 a Cloak or Handkerchief, 
and entertain one another in that manner; 
the ſtralt Finger ſtands for Ten, the bent 
Finger for Five; the Finger end for One's 
the hole Hand for Hundred ; and the. 
Filt for a Thouſand. Thus they denote 
Pounds, Pence, and Farthings, with a Mo- 
tion of their : While they bargain 
they put on ſuch a grave and ſteady 8 5 
-nance, that tis impoſſible to know in The 
rs leaſt either what ey think of fay, FREY 
However, the Mahbometurs ate not the 
greateſt Traders in Afz, the they be di- 
ſpers d almoſt in every Part of it; * tho 
their Religion bears ſway in the larger patt 
of it. Some of them are too Effeminate, 
nud ſome too ſevere to apply themſelves | 
to Trade;eſpecially foreign Tradin . 
fore in Turły, the Chriſtians and Jews | 
on the main foreign Trade: And in Perfie 
the ans and Indian Gentiles, As to 
the Perſſam they Trade with their own Coun- 
trymen, one Province with another, and 
moſt of them Trade with'the Tediani. "The | 
Armenians trianzpe alone the whole Euro- 
penn Trade; the Reaſon whereof is, be- 
cauſe the Meboivet ans cannot ſtrictly obſerve 
their Religion among the 925 wirh 
relation to the out ward Purity ft requires of 
them; for Inſtance, Their Law forbids them 
0 d eat Pie ether Dreſsd or Kill'd by a 


Man 


_ asit a 


| reſt; the Parties have the way 


2 Man of» a Religion, _—_ — 
to drink in the ſame Cuß ih ſach a | 
* forbids to call ap God id a | 
adorned with Figures ; it even forbids" It 
ſome Caſes, the touching Perſons of acorn 
trary Opinion, which'is a thing almoſt ape | 
ible to keep among the Cb f. 


"tow; improvement of Trade, vis. The for- 
bidding Ufary and Intereſt without any di- 
iin@ign,  Mahammed bronched his Reli- 
gion in a "Country whereef the Whole 
Riches and Trade conſiſted in Cattle and 
breeds of Horſes, where little Money Was 
ſeen, and where the Trade was managed by . 
way of Exchange, as in former times: Aud 
ppears by a thouſand things of the 
Alcoram, that he. did not foreſee. that it 
would be propagated throughout the World, 
he perceived no inconvenieney in forbid- 
ding to lend Money upon intereſt. The 
old Commentators of his Inſtitution, have 
not explained that Prohibition; (o that 
it has remained in force to this Day. Thins 
their Law allows no Intereſt; but it all 
Changes, eſpecially Maritime Changes, up. 
on any Advantage whatſoever, as wr 
forty per Cent. Profit, or more: As to ſute· 
of mA | 
the Law juſt as they pleaſe. They goto 


"Another hindrance cheys'is te the Mibe. 


the Judge and borrower, holding in theit = 


Hand a Bag of Money; one ſaith: there W 
in 
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in it ſucha Sum, . Ie Intereſt agreed on 

| bewanting in it, the Judge without any far- 
ther Enquiry, orders the Writing io be 
drawn up ; Lis even enough, without ſo 
much Precaution to own before Wineſſes, 
that one has received ſo much (altho ſo | 
to make the Debt Authentick. 
Sill is the Staple Commodity of Perfra. a. 
They get ſome in the Province of Georgie, 
of Coraſſon, and Caramenia, but eſpecially in 
Guilan, and Mex ander an, which is Hercania. 
They, compute that Perſe brings Yearly two 
and twenty thouſand Bales of Sill, each Bale 
weighing two hundred and ſeventy fix Pound 
Weight z the Guilan, ten thouſand; the 
deran, two thouſand: 8 Audis and 
| Bactria , three _ thouſand, a piece ; that 
Part of Caramania, call d Caraback, and 
_ Georgie, each of them two thouſand; 
and that Account increaſes every Year, 
| becauſe: Silk improves continually. There 
 .ars _ ſorts of Silk; the Firſt, and the 
Worſt, is call'd Fra becauſe it comes 
chiefly from Chirvan, a Town of Media, 
near the Caſpian Sea, it is a thick and rough 
Silk, and the courſeſt Thread of the Sheſf; 
It is that they call Ardacbe in Europe. The 
Segond, which is a Size better, is call d 
Kearveri, i. e. an Aſs-load, to denote that 
ſort of Silk, which the Unskilful: buy: We 
al} it Lale in in our en wee frag 4 
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Some Foreigners Trade With Perifaber 
for Camels Hair, calld ae | 
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and — ai f — — 
went onelelfito carry ones Goods fromonse 
Place to another, — beppem et: 
whole — Travel ast were 
have no Poſts neither in the BH 
the Trade is rot ſpread: 
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